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We shali never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we ean be numbered among the writers who have given ardour te vitue, 


aud confidence to truth.”—Dr. Jonson. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


On the Law of Divorce: its easy 
Accomplishment essentially connect- 
ed with human Happiness. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


HASTEN to discharge my pro- 
mise, and conclude my labour. 

I hope I have satisfactorily shewn 
in my two former communications, 
first, that the conjugal union 1s a civil, 
not a religious contract: and secondly, 
that rendering that contract indissolu- 
ble, is contrary to those sound prin- 
ciples of legislation which always as- 
sume, as their only end, the temporal 
advantages of man in society. In my 
Jast letter I dwelt a little upon the 
immediate effects of this. indissolu- 
bility, as acting upon the felicity and 
morals of the male sex. I singled 
out one or two particular pictures, 
that I- might address myself more 
forcibly to the understandings of your 
readers than I could expect, by con- 
fining myself to any general theories : 
and [ am confident that no one can 
deny the truth of my statements, 
though they may doubt the efficacy 
of myremedy. It only remains then, 
now, to consider what are the effects 
ef the mar-iage contract, as hemmed 
in. by positive laws, in its operation 
upon the female part of the creation ; 
and finally to glance at, rather than 
discuss, the benefits that would result 
from loosening, not dissolving, that 
social bond. 

The married state, if happy, must 
fee founded upon mutual and approv- 
ing sympathies. Every other basis 
“Has a tendency to sink beneath the 
superstructure. In love, we believe 
the object of our passion to be fault- 
Jess: this romantic illusion is a sweet 
deception, bat 2 brief one. When it 
Yanishes, we find its substitute to be a 
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settled conviction, that what we loved 
for its perfection we may continue 
to cherish with an ardent and sincere 
affection, as the possessor of qualities’ 
amiable in our estimation calcu- 
lated to promote our happiness. ‘This 
feeling is reciprocal, and to secure the 
treasure, tnarriage is solemnized.— 
When possession, familiarity, and in- 
timate connection have worn off the 
gloss and novelty even of this second 
of delusion, there even then re- 
mains behind a solid and durable sub- 
stance, com ded of esteem and 
friendship, a little ornamented and 
adorned with the light and fantastic 
work of love, which gradually incor- 
porates with the more substantiat 
mass, and formas one firm and lasting 
whole. This is the brief history of 
the origin, progress, and termina 
of marriage, ninety-nine times out of 


ahundred. The mercehary matches - 


which avarice and pride conctude, I 
dismiss from my consideration, be- 
cause as the felicity of the parties is / 
not their object, no just complaint 
can be made at the absence of it. 

But human judgment is fallible, and 
that which is done upon the most 
prudent calculations of its tendency 
tu promote our happiness and welfare, 
may destroy beth. I grant it. What 
then? Ip every other case almost 
the answer would be, forego the plan 
that has not answered your expeeta- 
tions, renounce the pursuit that leads 
to disappointment, and prosecute other 
schemes that may seem more likely 
to accomplish your wishes. Do not 
pine under a state of things which 
works only your misery, Neither 
divine nor human Jaws require this 
of you. 

But what redress can I obtain, replies 
the mourner? My happiness depends 
tsi certain conformity betweep 
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442 On the Law 


myself and another in various affec- 
tions, feelings, and habits. Thatcon- 
formity exists not, and yet the law 
compels me to pass my entire life in 
this state of moral variance, this re- 
finement upon the cruelty of Mezen- 
tius, this worse than linking a dead 
to a living body. Human power is 
but mockery when it would exert 
itself over the sympathies of the heart; 
it cannot teach us to-remodel our na- 
tures, though it may compel us to 
groan in silence. 

' To this reply, what answer can the 
advocate for our present marriage 
system make. The trite, but cruel 
one, obey the laws. Let us see what 
this obedience incurs. 

A woman finds herself united to a 
man, from whose society she can de- 
tive no enjoyment, from whose ex- 
ample no model, from whose counsel 
ho direction. Linked to this being 
she yet stands alone, and feels that 
the union of names and destiny differs 
widely from the union of hearts. Her 
apathy is contagious, and it infects 
her companion ; or it is but a painful 
sentiment reflected only from his neg- 
lect. ‘They are mutually intolerable 


“to each other. They execrate the 


chain that binds them; but in the 
proverbial jargon of the times, there 
** is no honourable. release but death.” 
Death comes not however when im- 
plored. They live together therefore, 
and are miserable. 

Misery jong continued produces its 
own crisis. It indurates the heart, 
and blunts the moral sense. The man 
who sees no comfort in the world’s 
concerns for him, insensibly learns to 
despise or neglect the world. He 
begins to live only for himself, and in 
proportion as his selfishness gains 
ground, his social sympathies become 
extinct. He derives nocomfort from 
his partner; he communicates none 
to her. He looks abroad for happi- 
ness, and finds, or fancies he finds it, 
in some illicit connection. Illicit, 
because in opposition to a law that is 
tyrannous: bat it would lose its name 
if that law reformed its character. 
Every succeeding day weans him from 
the attachments of home; till at last 
he abandons the partner which hu. 
man folly would force upoa him, and 
connects himself with another which 
nature and reason have sejected. This 


of Divorce. 


is one picture. Take another. We 
will suppose he does not renounce his 
primitive connection, but from a lin- 
ering sense of propriety, 4 vague 
eeling of regard to one whom he 
once ved, and whose destiny ts com- 
mitted to his charge, he continues 
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to preserve a seeming intercourse 


with her, while be maintains a real 
one elsewhere. Is the sumof human 
happiness angmented by this pro- 
cedure? Certainly not. It would 
be nugatory, however, to depict every 
scene of matrimonial infelicity, or to 
unfold every cause of that infelicity. 
It is a fruitful theme, and yet it is 
one so familiar, that I know nothing 
which may be more safely trusted to 
the experience of every reader. That 
experience will supply volumes from 
the meditations of minutes. 

Let us then suppose the woman 
neglected, deserted, abandoned, What 
is the consequence? A moral, the- 
orist will talk to yon of the dignity 
of virtue, and the majesty of unsullied 
grief. This will do very well for 
poetry or eloquence: but it will not 
stand the test of truth, These moral 


refinements are splendid dreans . 


which visionary men feed upon, ra- 
ther than. naked realities which the 
world produces. Exceptions I grant 
there may be; but exceptio prolat 
regulum; and the known infirmity 
p> comet nature justifies the practical 
inoralist in calculating upon a very 
different issue. The woman who is 
slighted indemnifies herself by other 
means: if she is deserted, she seeks 
a protector. What probably is ven- 
geance in the first instance, becomes 
afterwards passion; and the vacant 
heart beats with new and forcible 
emotions. She finds a man who loves 
her; whom she loves; she forgets 
her crime in her delight; she is not 
long in finding palliatives; and she 
persuades herself, at last, that the se- 
lection she makes has all the recom- 
mendations and all the authority of a 
virtual marriage. She, in ber turn, 
renounces her first companion, and 
elects a new one with wh 

happier. 

This, however, is the most favour- 
able view of the picture. It has 
darker tints, and more appalling fea- 
tures, contemplated in another light, 
“There is no wickedness,” says the 
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ancient moralist, “like the wicked- 
ness of a woman.” If ‘ie heart be 
depraved, if the marals be contami- 
nated, the license which is wrung 
from conjugal misery is deplorable. 
With no one to controul, or regulate 
her actions, she plunges into. un- 
checked debauchery and dissipation. 
Debarred from forming a fresh con- 
nection which may have the legal 
stamp of honour upon it, unable to 
oe any port which opens its 
friendly protection to her, shé roams 
at large upon the wild and illimitable 
ocean of desire, and is wrecked, -at 
last, perhaps, in some disastrous mo- 
ment of her fate, when it is impossible 
to save her. The married prostitute 
is at once a stigma upon our laws, 
and a blot upon human nature: but 
I will not follow her through all the 
disgusting and bumiliating vicissitudes 
of her career; I will not uncover that 
infamy over which humanity throws 
a veil, and upon which pity drops her 
gentlest tear; I know the picture, 
and shrink from disclosing it. 

These are but faint outlines ; and 
an outline was all I professed to give. 
The imagination of my reader may 

i have now a 
“few words to say upon the remedy. 

I cannot believe that human wis- 
‘dom is so inefficient that, if seriously 
applied to the amelioration of the 
marriage state, it could not devise an 
effective antidote to its present evils, 
Divorces should be matter of easy 
accomplishment ; but I would not 
grant them except upon the mutual 
application of the parties. Least of 
all would I grant them upon the single 
application of the man; of him I 
should be most jealous. I would 
exact no specific causes for separation ; 
the simple, but authentic wish of 
those who are united, should be suffi- 
cient grounds for — a divorce. 
Asa check upon frivolous or hasty 
applications, | would, ip every case, 
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throw upon the husband the onus 
of maintaining whatever offspring 
there might be; and for the due per- 
formance of this, securities should be 

iven. If in an infant state the mo- 
ther should have the option of reari 
them to a certain age, or not; a 
under every circumstance adequate 
means should be provided for facili- 
tating the frequent intercourse be- 
tween the mother and the children, 
Where a divorce was sued for upon 
mutual agreement, and without any 
alleged or established crime on the 
part of the woman, she should not be 
turned adrift without a due appoint- 
ment of clothing, furniture, &c.; and 
if she brought any considerable dowry 
to her hacband, a certain portion of 
it should be restored, in proportion 
to the original amount, and the length 
of time they may have cohabited to- 
gether, during which the said dowry 
— have been expended for the mu- 
tual benefit of the parties. The lead- 
ing feature of the new law should be 
to protect the rights and claims of 
the wife, where her conduct appeared 
to be free from crime; because it is 
obvious in how many ways she might 
else be sacrificed to the caprice or 
brutality of the husband, 

These are the general outlines of 
the plan I would recommend. [If it 
came into regular discussion, no doubt 
many parts of it would be found im- 
practicable, and many new and salu- 
tary regulations might be substituted 
in lieu of those I propose: but to the 
abstract merits of the scheme, I am 
convinced no solid or rational objec- 
jection can be made. * 

Perhaps I may yet trouble you with 
some more remarks upon this very 
important subject: for the present I 
subscribe myself, 


Your's, &c. 


BENEDICT. 
Dec. 14, 1813. 
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An Act for better enabling the Com- 
MISSIONERS Of StTaMPs to give 
Re.ier in Cases of spoiled 
Stamps, and to remit’ Pena.Ties 
jor exempting certain InsTRU- 

Ments from Stamp Duties, and 


for better securing the Dutres on 
Stace Coacues. 
Y the statute 53d Geo. II. c. 
108, Copies of court roll made 
subsequent to the 16th of Oct. 1808, 
of i made in court prior to 
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that day, upon the sale or mortgage 
of copyhold or customary estates, are 
exempted from ad valorem duties im- 
posed by the 48th Geo. III. c. 149. 


By sect. 5, Conveyanees on the 
sale of any property containing any 
other matter than what is incident to 
the conveyance, are subject, besides 
the duty to which such conveyances 
are liable, to the same stamp duty as 
such other matters would have been 
chargeable with, exclusive of the pro- 
gressive duty. But all deeds and in- 
struments of this description, made 
before the passing of this act, are not 
Jiable to such further duty. 


By sect. 6, Conveyances of pro- 
perty purchased of different persons, 
to be charged with the ad valorem 
duties, in respect of the separate 

“prices, and not of the aggregate 
amount. 

By sect, 7, Conveyances of the 
equity of the right of redemption or 
reversion of property in mortgage or 
wadset, in consideration of the money, 
to pay ad valorem duty in respect 
thereof. 

By sect. S, In cases of duplicates of 
poner or conveyances of sale, one 
part only to be charged with the ad 
valorem duty. 

By sect. 9, In cases of several deeds 
for effecting the conveyance of jew 
perty sold, and of doubts arising which 
4s the principal deed liable to the ad 
valorem duty, the parties may deter- 
maine for themselves. 


By sect. 10, Commissioners of 
stamps may put a stamp for denoting 
the payment of the ad valorem duties 
on mortgages, or certain instruments 
exempted therefrom by 48th Geo. III. 
c. 149. 


By sect. it, Commissioners of secutions for 


stamps are empowered to allow and 
exchange spoiled stamps, if applica- 
tion be made for the purpose within 
six months, 

By sect. 12, Provided that nothing 


County Surveys. 
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herein shall exterid to policies of in- 
surance. 

By sect. 13, Relief may be had for 
stamps misused within six months. 

By sect. 14, Spoiled stamps on bills 
of exchange and promissory notes are 
to be allowed. 

By sect. 15, Stamps spoiled on cer- 
tain articles of clerkship to attornies 
to be allowed. 

By sect. 16, Application for the 
allowance of spoiled stamps to be 
made within six calendar months, if 
the same shall belong to persons re- 
sident in London or Westminster, or 
in Edinburgh ; or within ten miles 
thereof respectively, or within twelve 
calendar months after the same shall 
have been spoiled, if belonging to 
persons resident elsewhere. 

By sect. 17, Commissioners | of 
stamps may make regulations, and re- 
quire affidavits respecting spoiled 
stamps, to prevent fraud. 

By sect. 18, Persons wiifully mak- 
ing false oaths or affirmation, of or 
concerning any matter relating t6 this 
act, are subject to the pains and pe- 


nalties of perjury. 

By sect. 19, Exemptions from this 
act are specified. 

By sect. 20, Commissioners of 


stamps are authorised to stamp in- 
struments signed by his: Majesty, or 
by the lords commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s treasury, omitted to have been 
stamped, without any penalty. 

By sect. 21, Provision is made for 
better securing the stage coach duties. 

By sect. 22, Regulations-are made 
os the stage coach licences. 

y sect. 23, Duties and penalties 

may be recovered with costs. 

By sect. 24, Commissioners of 
stamps may stay proceedings in pro- 


nalties on payment 
of part hereof 


sect. 25, Offences may be tried 
in the county, &c. where committed, 
or where the offender shall be appre- 
hended, 


COUNTY SURVEYS. 


A cewnerat Description of the 
County of HERTFORDSHIRE, its 
CLIMATE, SOIL, Hc. Hy ARTHUR 
Youne. 

{From the Agricultural Surveys made by 
Order of the Board of Agriculture. ] 


[ Concluded from page 359.] 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE GENERAL 
FEATURES OF THE COUNTRY. 
EVERY where remarked, that the 
vales through which the rivers 

and brooks flow, are composed of a 

rich sandy loam, with the exception 

of a small quantity of peat and marshy 
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moor: that- the slopes of the hills 
falling to these vales are inferior quali- 
ties of the same loams, and-also dry 
and sound; but that the flatter sur- 
faces of the higher lands are composed 
of a wet and strong loam,. tending 
more or less to clay, as it is. called in 
this county, but which is a real loam, 
plainly to be distinguished from the 
true clay. Mich of this loam, how- 
ever, is strong and wet enough to be 
greatly improved by hollow-drains. 
few better soils are found than many 
of the vales of this county. 
Loam.—The loams here may pro- 
perly be divided into flinty and sandy, 
the former spread into a considerable 
tract from the Beane to the limits of 
the county beyond Berkhamsted, ex- 
tending south to the gravel and clay 
districts, and north to the chalk: to 
the south of that town, towards 
Chesham, they are of a reddish colour, 
called red clay ; and are strong, and 
in some parts tenacious, but kept loose 
and friable by the flints and due tillage. 
Some tracts, from a degree of wet- 
ness, requiring drains, are called clays, 
but improperly : indeed there is scarce- 
ly a more general error in various 
parts of the kingdom, than that of 
giving this term to loams of various 
descriptions. The district of loam in 
Hertfordshire is every where under 
a turnip course, and the crops are 
fed on the land; a circumstance 
sufficient to shew that the soil is some 
degrees removed from the real clay of 
farmers; and without any similarit 
to the clay of chemists, with whic 
we have nothing to do in an agricul- 
tural inquiry. For some miles about 
Buntingford these loams are strong, 
and very fertile in wheat; from St. 


- Albans to Redburn, and about Wat- 


ford, they are a fine mellow turnip 
land, easily worked, and equal to the 
production of almost any crop. But 
the finest loam, that I saw in the 
county, is the sandy vale of Cheshunt, 
to Hoddesdon, &c. a distinction from 
all the rest of the county, it possesses 
adhesion without tenacity, and friabi- 
lity without looseness : equal to all 


‘the productions of the climate: it 


produces five quarters of wheat per 
acre ; and I have every reason to con- 
clude that it would yield 500 bushels 
of carrots. 

Clay.—The two clay districts are 
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small.. Thesouthern is the most stiff, 
harsh, and tenacious, being the same 
soil as the bean lands of the north of 
Middlesex. The north-eastern dis- 
trict nearly resembles the clay lands 
contiguous in Essex ; being rather a 
strong wet loam on a stiff basis of 
clay marle: both, but especially the 
last, are in a great measure free from 
stone and flint, so generally abound- 
ing in the county: turnips are rarely 
cultivated on them, and ought never 
ta be seen there: the latter would do 
well, with proper precautions, for 
cabbage, but that crop is unknown 
upon them at present. By means of 
ample dressings of London manures, 
the southern clay is converted to ve 
rich hay-ground, and this clearly is 
ms most profitable application of the 
soil. 


Chalk.—This district forms the 
basis at different depths of the whole 
county, unexceptionably ; and is a 
great treasure, as will appear under 
the article of Manures. The surface 
chalk consists of two variations ; chalk 
with no other mixture than what ages 
of cultivation and manuring have 
added; and what is called marme, 
which is a white marle from the mix 
ture of a portion of clay. Both these 
soils are good; but the latter is the 
- both are well adapted to sain- 
oil. 


Gravel.—The district to which I 
give this term, is, I believe, the’ most 
unfertile that we find in the south of 
England; nor have I the least doubt 
of the superiority of the great moors 
in the north of England, which are to 
be rented for a shilling, and even six- 
pence peracre. I farined this soil for 
nine years at North Mims, and there- 
fore presume, that I know it well. 


The characteristics of this soil are 
wetness, or ‘spewiness, as the farmer 
terms it, from many springs; most 
of which are sulphury, and extremely 
unfriendly to vegetation, abounding 
more or less with smooth blue pebbles ; 
which, at various depths, are conglo- 
merated by sulphury clay into plumb- 
pudding stones, in some places so near 
the surface, as to impede the plough ; 
if set for an inch or two ata greater 
depth than the old scratchings of bad 
ploughmen : it is stiff without a ma- « 
trix for the roots of plants ; and sharp 
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and burning even in the immediate 


vicinity of springs: it has. much 
sticky clay in the composition, but 
of a most sterile nature. I hollow- 
drained many acres; but as I was 
obliged to employ the pick-axe, the 
expense was too great; and I found 
that the ploughing it into high ridges 
was considerably the best way of 
draining it. When it had been drain- 
ed, manures had then a great effect 
foratime; but such was the voracity 
of the soil, that the benefit of manu- 
ring was soon lost ; even when it had 
been laid down for pasture some years, 
asa preparation for corn; the best 
improvement that can be made on it, 
when cultivated for such a purpose. 
It is, however, well preendine by Mr. 
Walker, that this soil is best adapted 
to wood; for I was surprised to see 
hedges thriving with great luxuriance 
on Jand not worth cultivation. The 
district I have marked for this miser- 
able gravel, has many fields of better 
land; especially where any brooks or 
little streams surround them; even in 
North Mims, which [ may call the 
most sterile.part of the county, even 
there, in the lower parts of the parish, 
we find some fields of a fine mellow 
friable Joam, extremely valuable ; but 
the general feature of the whole dis- 
trict is a sulphury gravel. 

I have had a map of the county care- 
fully measured, by which measure- 
men®@ it appears, that Hertfordshire 





contains - 472 squ. miles 
ry 
. . a 141 
pe tich loam,.. 8 
loam,, ....223 
poor gravel, 27 
472 
The county contains, in the whole, 
302,080 acres :—Of these 
46,720 chalk. 
90,240 clay. 
5,120 > acres are Z rich loam. 
142,720 loam. 
17,280 poor gravel, 
302,080 
WATER. 


** Rivers and Streams.—The prin- 
cipal rivera are the Lea and Colne; 
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and these are composed of many infe- 
rior streams, most of whose sources 
jie within the county, and join the 
principal rivers at different distances 
from their source. The Lea rises 
near. Lea-grave, in Bedfordshire, en- 
ters Hertfordshire near Bower-heath, 
and traverses the county in a direction 
nearly from north-west to south-east, 
to its conflux with the Stort, about a 
mile east of Hoddesdon; then runs 
nearly south, and continues with that 
river, for the most part, the boundary 
of the county towards the east. The 
Maran, or Mimerum, rises near Frogs 
more, in Hitchin hundred; and wit 

the Beane, which rises near Cromer; 
in Odsey hundred, joins the Lea near 
Hertford. The sources of the. Rib 
are near Buntingford, in Edwintree 
bundred ; is increased in its course by 
the waters of the Quin, which rises 
near Biggin, in the same hundred, 
and joins the Lea between. Hertford 
and Ware. From these rivers united, 
the inhabitants of the metropolis de- 
rive a leading comfort of life; con- 
a to them by the New River. 
The source of the Ash is also in Ed- 
wintree hundred: it rises near Up- 
perwick, and falls into the Lea about 
a mile below Ware. The Stort rises 
in Essex; is navigable from Bishops 
Storford to its junction with the Lea, 
which is also navigable from Hertford 
tothe Thames. Several other small 
streams, whose sources are also in 
Hertfordshire, fall into the Stort, 
which is principally the eastern boun- 
dary of the county towards Essex, 
from near Bishop Storford to its junc- 
tion with the Lea. The Verulam, 
Verlam, or Muse river, rises in Daco- 
rum hundred, near Marget-street, 
and the confines of Bedfordshire ; 
runs nearly S. S. E. to St. Albans, and 
by the walls of the Roman Verulam ; 
from thence nearly south, waterin 

some meadows in its course, till it 
loses its name and consequence near 
Colney-street, in the river Colne, 
which is there a small stream, and 
rises near Kix, or Kits-end,,in Mid- 
dlesex, taking nearly a northern course 
to North Mims, then north-west to° 
Conev-heath, and from thence nearly 
south-west, to its conflux with the 
Muse, being joined near the conflux 
by a small stream which rises near 
Elstree. The classic Verulam, now 
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under thisname (Colne), runs nearly 
south-west to Watford, then west by 
south to Rickmersworth, and about a 
mile and a half beyond it, and from 
thence nearly south, till it leaves the 
county. The Gade, which rises also 
in Dacorum hundred, near Gaddesden, 
and the confines of Buckinghamshire, 
joins near Corner-hall the Bulburn 
river, which rises near Penjey-hall in 
the same hundred, and takes from the 
junction nearly a south by east di- 
rection ;.runs through Lord Claren- 
don's and Lord Esséx’s : parks, at 
King’s Langley and Cashiobury, and 
then nearly south-west to its,conflux 
with the Chesham river near Rick- 
mersworth, and:to its junction with 
the Colne. =: * 

‘«« These.are the principal streams 
which intersect and water the county 
of . Hertford in all directions; and 
they would unquestionably be of the 
utmost consequence (if not sliackled 
by mill-owners) it watefing ‘the ad- 
joining meadows and low grounds, in 
a county which produces: so:little na- 
tural grass. The Nine Sister 2 ee 
of the celebrated Cam at Ashwell, 
the source of the Hiz near Hitchin, 
and the sources of other rivers, are 
in this county. . 


** Canals.—The Grand Junction 
canal, from Branston-wharf on the 
Coventry canal to Old Brentford, 
where it joins the Thames, enters the 
county of Hertford above Berkham- 
sted, and follows the course of the 
Bulburn and Gade to Rickmersw orth, 
and from thence the course of the 
Colne, tillit leaves the county: 


‘¢ The proprietors of the navigation 

roposed to tunnel under Crossley- 
Pill but the Earl of Essex, actuated 
by motives of patriotism becoming 
his high rank, and consonant with 
his philauthropy, agreed that the na- 
vigation should pass through his park, 
which it accordingly does :, great ex- 
pense in tunneling was thus saved to 
the proprietors, and of freight in 
course to the public*.”” 


An act passed for another canal 
from St. Albans, to join the Grand 
Junction below Cashiobury-park; but 
for want of power to raise 17,000l. 
by subscriptions, nothing bas yet been 
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done towards’ carrying it into execu- 
tion. 

I did not neglect inquiries into the 
effect which this canal has had upon 
the agriculture of the county: the 
following minutes throw some light 
upon the subject. : 

The summit extends four miles 
from Mapworth to the Cow-roast in 
North-Church, and is 400 feet above 
the level of the Thames at Brentford.. 
The canal saves Mr. Roper at Berk- 
hamsted 301. a year, in the two ar- 
ticles of coals and ashes. 

Mr. Newman Hatley, aconsiderable 
farmer at King’s Langley, has opened 
a trade upon the canal, in order te 
give him a greater command of ma- 
nure for his farm. I was solicitous to 
know at: what expense a barge could 
be kept constantly in employment: 
he favoured me with the following 
particulars. 

The barges carry 60 tons; and 
their construction costs 262]. 10s. 
They are navigated by a bargeman 
and his boy, and one other man, with 
three horses: the bargeman and boy 
cost 2]. 12s. Gd.a week; the man 17s. 
A voyage takes ten days, locks and 
dues on a Joad of manure amount to 
5]. Hay pays three farthings a mile 
per ton. The distance extends 25 
miles. Corn and other goods, 14d. 
I was informed, that a barge-load of 
night-soil and sweepings of streets, 
in a compost costs at London 121, 

Mr. Leach, when the canal “was 
first finished, brought down raw sta- 
ble-dung. The whole expense of a 
barge of sixty tons, atnounted to 20). 
He manured withit five acres slightly ; 
for a barge of sixty tons will not brin 
that weight of dung. It was carved 
away in twelve waggon loads; and 
he found that this practice would not 
answer. Others have tried it, and ail 
have given itup. He now confines 
himself to night-soil and the sweep- 
ings of streets, mixed.» A barge of 
this will manare, in his opinion, ten 
acres well, and costs 201. on the wharf, 
This sort is bought, and delivered in 


‘London, for 4s. per ton, into the 


barge, which, as he calculates, will 
carry sixty tons. 

From the information which I 
could gain on this subject, several 
arrangements appear to be wanted, 
before this great work can be turned 
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to all the advantage which the agri- 
culture of Hertfordshire should de- 
rive from it. It appears by the pre- 
ceding notes, that the benefit of bring- 
ing bulky manures, is extremely 
questionable at present; and the fact 
is, that vast quantities of hay and straw 
go to London, from the very banks of 
the canal, by land.carriage, the carts 
bringing dung back, which does not 
answer when brought by the naviga- 
tion. There is an are absurdit 

in this, which should be removed. 
It seems to arise from the want of 
magazines and wharfs at Paddington, 
where a hay and straw-market should 
be immediately established, so that 
both articles might be sold directly 
trom the barges, which should be 
immediately loaded with manures from 
the wharfs. Proper steps have not 
been taken hitherto to effect these 
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objects; and till such are determined, 
and well executed, the obvious bene- 
fits of the work will be too speculative 
to effect those great improvements 
which ought to result from it. A 
beast and sheep-market there should 
also be established, which would prove 
very beneficial to all the central graz- 


ing counties. The preceding minutes 


shew that manures come at too heavy 
an expense, from the double cartas 
at London, which might very easily 
be prevented. When these necessar 
arrangements shall have been effected, 
we shall see land-carriage parallel to 
the line of the canal laid aside; anda 
considerable saving will be made by 
the non-employment of many horses ; 
the roads will be uently pre- 
served; and the use of manures will 
be greatly extended among the farmers 
who live within reach of the canal. 
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Account of the Wap-Mines in 
CumpBertanD: collected from dif- 
ferent Authors. 


{From Hutchinson's History.] 
{ Concluded from p. 362.) 


HE following description ofa 

journey to the Wad-mines, is 
the most copious we have met with: 
it was published in the Gent, Mag. 
1751 :— 

‘* The public attention has been 
drawn to the black-lead mines in 
Cumberland, called the Wad-mines, 
by the account of their having been 

laundered, which has lately appeared 
in the papers: but as yet they have 
not been described ; and though it is 
not known that there is any other 
mine of the same kind in the world, 
yet I believe they have never been 
visited with a view to natural history, 
except by myself, and some gentle- 
men who went with me. I therefore 
send you the following. narrative of 
our journey and discoveries. 

(Signed) G. S. 

«« IT had long intended a journey to 
the wad-mines, and had often been 
prevented from effecting it by unfa- 
vourable weather, and other accidents ; 
but in the beginning of August, 1749, 
I set out from Wigton, in company 


with two or three friends, and had 
appointed others to meet us from 
Cockermouth, who waited only for 
my message to set out; for in this 
expedition they had determined to 
bear me company. From Wigton, 
in about three hours, we arrived at 
Othwaite, a small village under mount 
Skiddaw. A sudden storm of rain 
obliged us to take shelter in a little 
ale-house at this place, and an unin- 
terrupted series of bad weather. kept 
us prisoners near a week; however, 
as the neighbouring clergyman charit- 
ably visited us every day, we did not 
mych suffer by our confinement. 
Here the gentlemen from Cocker- 
mouth joined us on the first fair morn- 
ing ; and the afternoon being clear, 
we agreed to meet the next mornin 

at Keswick, on the south side af 
Skiddaw.—This mountain contains a 
fissile absorbing slate, which is flaked 
off with a kind of wedge peculiarly 
adapted to the work, in quarries near 
the top of the mountain, and is cou- 
veyed down to the plain by labourers 
in a machine so contrived as to be 
carried upon the shoulder, the man 
walking upright: in these machines, 
each man carries as much as would 
load a Cumberland cart ; but having, 
by long use, learnt to improve the 
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advantage afforded by the declivity of 
the mountain, they descend with little 
labour and less bazard. 

«« Skiddaw is undoubtedly one of 
the highest mountains in Britain ; the 
declivity of which, from White-wa- 
ter-dash, at the foot, to the summit, 
measures near five thousand yards ; 
but the perpendicular height cannot 
be much morethan one-fourth of that 
measure. The neighbouring moun- 
tains are all very high, and the greater 
part terminate in craggy precipices, 
which have the appearance of huge 
fragments of rock, irregularly heaped 
on. one another : but, in the prospect 
round, nattire -has lavished such va- 
riety of beauty as can scarce_be be- 
lieved upon report, or imagined by 
the most Juxuriant fancy. The plains 
of Bassenthwaite, watered by a fine 
lake, appear like a paradise to the west ; 
and the islands that lie interspersed 
among the windings of Derwent, and 
the lake of Keswick, exceed descrip- 
tion; beyond these, to the south, lie 
the mountains of Borrowdale, which 
are yet higher than Skiddaw: the 
western seas, the Isle of Mann, all 
the south coast of Scotland, and the 
mountains of Pennygert and Ingle- 
borough, in Yorkshire, diversify 
other parts of this delightful land- 
scape. The spot upon which I stood 
is one intire shiver of slate; and the 
precipice to the westward is fright- 
tul.—The plants of Skiddaw are the 
myrtle-berries, generally called black- 
berries, the vitis daa of Dioscorides, 
moss-berries, great variety of mosses, 
and among them the muscus sguam- 
mosus pulcher digitatus of Tournefort. 

** On Friday morning, pursuant to 
our appointment, we set out from 
Orthwaite, and our Cockermouth 
friends fell in with us before we reach- 
éd Keswick; so that we stayed there 
no longer than was necessary to hire 
a guide, and consequently I had no 
time for critical observation. It is 
distant from Orthwaite seven com- 
puted miles, and forms the west side 
of the base of Skiddaw ; it is skirted 
with the lake of Bassenthwaite, which 
is about one mile wide, and five miles 
long; and, on the opposite side, 
Widehope-fells, with their impending 
woods, form avery pleasing and ro- 
mantic appearance. ‘The town seems 
to be ancient; and the poorer inha- 
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bitants subsist chiefly by stealing, or 
clandestinely buying of those that 
steal, the black-lead, which they sell 
to Jews, or other hawkers. Near 
Keswick is also another lake, near 
two miles broad, and four miles long, 
in which several islands afe inter- 
spersed, but not inhabited by German 
miners; when I saw them, they 
were so many Ortygias, or islands of 
Calypso, covered with beautiful woods 
which were then felling. On one of 
these, called Lady Island, Lord Der- 
wentwater had formerly a castle, now 
in ruins, intended to prevent the de- 
predations which were frequently 
committed by the Scots before the 
union. 

** We left Keswick at nine in the 
morning, and would have proceeded 
by water, and sent our horses over 
land, but this way of travelling would 
have cost us more time than we could 
afford. On our left, in the way from 
Keswick, a ridge of rude craggy 
rocks extended near four miles; on 
our right was Keswick lake, and be- 
yond ita group of pyramidical hills, 
which formed an uncommon appear- 
ance. At the head of Keswick lake 
the Derwent is contracted toa narrow 
river, and runs between two preci- 
pices covered with wood to the top, 
the perpendicular height of which is 
eight hundred yards. On approaching 
this place, we imagined it to be our 
ne plus ultra, but our guide soon 
convinced us that we were mistaken, 
On the west side of the Derwent is 
this Herculean streigbt; and directly 
under one of these stupendous pre- 
cipices, Jies the village of Grange. 
The white prominent rocks, which 
were discovered at an iminense height 
through the apertures of the wood, 
would have filled a poetical imagina- 
tion with the ideas of the Dryades 
the Bacchum in remotis, and other 
fables of antiquity. Here we were 
obliged several times to alight, the 
gut being very rocky, andthe moun. 
tains would indeed have been impassas 
ble, if the river had not made a way. 

‘4 We had now reached the Bow- 
ders-stone of Borrowdale, which is 
much the largest stone in England, 
being at least equal in size to a first 
rate man of war; it lies close by the 
road side, on the right hand, and seems 
to have been a fragment detached 
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from the impending precipice above, 
by lightning, or some other accident. 

rom hence we had good road through 
groves of hazel, which, in this vale, 
as there is no occasion for hedges, 
grow very large, and bear excellent 
nuts. 

** Before we came to Borrowdale 
chapel, which is situated on the left, 
the valley expands, and the two 
streams divide, which form the Der- 





went by their union. The area of 


Borrowdale chapel is scarce equal to 
that of a pigeen-cot, and its height 
much less. We now entered another 
narrow valley, which winded through 
mountains that were totally barren, 
and, in about an hour, we arrived at 
Seathwaite, which is just under the 
mines, and, as near as | can compute, 
about ten miles distant from Keswick. 
The scene that now presented itself, 
was the most frightful that can be 
conceived ; we had a mountain to 
climb for above seven hundred yards, 
in a direction so nearly perpendicular, 
that we were in doubt whether we 
should attempt it ; however, recover- 
ing our resolution, we left our horses 
at a little house that stood by itself, 
on the utmost verge of the county, 
and approached the mountain,” The 
precipices were surprisingly variegated 
with apices, prominences, spouting 
jets of water, cataracts, and rivers, 
that were precipitated from the cliffs 
with an alarming noise. One of 
these rivers we passed over by a 
wretched foot-bridge, and soon after 
began to climb ; we had not ascended 
far, before we perceived some persons 
at a great distance above us, who 
seemed to be very busy, though we 
could not distinguish what they were 
doing ; as soon as they saw us, they 
hastily Jeft their work, and were run- 
ning away, but, by a signal made by 
our guide, who probably was but too 
well acquainted with them, they, re- 
turned, to the number of eighiten. 
We came up to thein after an hour of 
painful and laborious travelling, and 
perceived them to be digging with 
mattocks, and other instruments, ina 
great heap of clay and rubbish, where 
mines had been formerly wrought ; 
but though they were now neglected 
by the proprietors, as affording nothing 
worth the search; yet these fellows 
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could generally clear 6s. to 8s. a day, 
and sometimes more. 

«© The black-lead is found in heavy 
lumps, some of which are hard, gritty, 
and of smal] value; others soft and of 
a fine texture. The hill in which it 
is found, is a dirty brittle-clay, inter- 
spersed with springs, and in some 
places shivers of the rock. The hazel 
grows in great plenty, from the bot- 
tom to the height of above three hun- 
dred yards; but all the upper part is 
utterly barren. This mineral has not 
any of the properties of metal, for it 
will not fuse, but calcines in an intense 
fire: before its value was discovered, 
the farmers used it, as those of the 
south countries do ruddle, to mark 
their sheep: it is not the Petrolium, 
the Melanteria, nor the Pingitis of 
the ancients ; nor does it agree with 
any description in Pliny or Aldro- 
vandus. About an hundred and fifty 
yards above this rubbish, isthe miner’s 
lodge, to which the ascent is very 
steep ; and here the facts related in 
the newspapers must have happened, 
if at all; for the principal heap of 
rubbish, where several fellows and 
girls were then at work, is within 
pistol shot of the hut. 

«* We had now reached the summit 
of the black-lead hill; but were 
astonished to perceive a large plain to 
the west, and from thence another 
craggy ascent of five hundred yards, 
as near asI could guess. The whole 
mountain is called Unnesterre, or, as 
I suppose, Finisterre, for such it ap- 
pears to be; myself and only one 
more of our company determined to 
climb the second precipice, and in 
about another hour we gained the 
summit: the scene was terrifying ; 
not an herb was to be seen, but wild 
savine growing in the interstices of 
the naked rocks; the horrid pro- 
jection of vast promontories, the vici- 
nity of the clouds, the thunder of 
the explosions in the slate quarries, 
the dreadful solitude, the distance of 
the plain below, and the mountains 
heaped on mountains that were piled 
around us, desolate and waste, like 
the ruins of a world which we had’ 
survived, excited such ideas of horror 
as are not to be expressed. We 
turned from this fearful prospect, 
afraid even of ourselves, and bidding 
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an everlasting farewel to so’ pe- 
rilons an elevation, we descended 
tv our companions, repassed the mives, 
got to Seathwaite, were chearfully 
regaled by an honest farmer in his 
puris naturalibus; returned to Kes- 
wick about nine, &c. 

*« This expedition, which we hap- 
pily accomplished, was last yéar at- 
tempted by the ingenious Mr. Bower, 
but he got no higher than the chapel.” 

‘© P.S. The lumps of black-lead 
found in the rubbish seldom exceed 
half a pound in weight; but those 
found in the mines are said to weigh 
six. or seven pounds. They work 
forward for it, and the pits resemble 
quarries or gravel-pits.” 

We have inserted the whole of this 
journal, as in it, circumstances at the 
distance of forty years are related, 
which it may be agreeable to the tra- 
veller to compare with the present 
state of the county. 

The following circumstances, which 
we gained information of, will con- 
clude theaccount of these mines. They 
lie.on the east side of a very steep 
mountain, which forms the west side 
of the vale of Stomethwaite.—There 
are two workings; the lower one is 
about three hundred and fvrty yards 
above the level of thesea; the upper 
one about three hundred and ninety : 
the perpendicular depth of the lower 
is about one hundred and five yards ; 
and of the upper between twenty and 
thirty yards.—There are no certain 
marks on the surface, to direct the 
miner to the mineral.—The strata of 
the mountains are very irregular and 
broken ; and the black-lead probably 
was formed in the fissures of the rocks. 
There is no regular stratum of this 
mineral ; it is met with in lumps and 
irregulax masses. ‘The miners ge- 
neraily work through a quantity of 
earth mixed with stones of various 
kinds, then a species of hard grey 
granite, and after that a dark blne 
stone of a softer nature, where they 
sometimes meet with it.—Quarts and 
chrystles are found in the workings. 
The rock adjoining to this mineral is 
sometimes tinged as black as the mi- 
neral itself, to the depth of two or 
three feet. The mines are well de- 
fended against pilferers, by a tempo- 
fary mason-work and walling within, 
and a house over each entrance, which 
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is occupied by the stewards and work- 
men. It is useful, amongst other 
purposes, for smoothing wood rollers 
and screws.—The best sort is now 
valued at three guineas a pound. _ 

October, 1792. The wad-mines 
were very unsuccessful for some few 
years past ; but in the last year they 
met with the black-lead again, in a 
pretty large quantity, but of the infe- 
rior quality, of which in a short time 
the miners procured about five ton, 
The mineral is described, as lying in 
the mine in form resembling a tree 5 
it hath a body or root, and veins or 
branches fly from it in different direc- 
tions; the root or body is the finest 
black-lead, and the branches at the 
extremities the worst, the further they 
fly. ‘The veins or branches sometimes 
shoot out to the surface of the ground. 
It is sometimes found in sops or floats, 
in a body without branches. A blue 
rock lies on each side of the mineral, 
and sometimes there isa wet sludge 
between the rock and the black-lead. 
The metal in the low mine lies in two 
veins, one crossing the other; where 
they cross is the main body, and the 
best black-lead ; and these veins fall 
perpendicular for sixty fathom in 
depth, the blue rock on each side ; 
at the end of sixty fathom, they found 
the end of the cross vein, and a large 
sop of the mineral, which came ont 
as if it had been in a wrought basin, 
the form of the black-lead and the 
rock were so equal. 

About five years ago a mine of 
cobalt was discovered in the parish 
of Crosthwaite, near Cowdale; it 
lies S.S. W. from Keswick, distant 
four miles: it has not yet been much 
attended to: the specimens produced 
do not appear so rich as that got in 
Germany. 

A speciraen of antimony was lately 
found near Bassenthwaite; and at 
Caldbeck manganese has been dis- 
covered. 

«©On the 10th of January, 1767, 
the greatest quantity of snow fell that 
was ever remembered here ; it was 
accompanied with a strong wind, and 
thereby drifted in such a manner, that 
several families in this parish were 
obliged to have their way dug severai 
feet deep, to pass from their habita- 
tions, 

«On the night of the 16th of O¢- 
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tober, 1756, there was a heavy gale g0ol. were destroyed at Rydal-Hall; 
of wind at W.S. W. It tore up many and the following morning the grass 
of the largest oaks in Crow-park, and appeared to be turned black, and the 
broke the trunks of others of aconsi- blades, as well as the leaves of the 


derable size. Trees of the value of 


trees, tasted strong of marine salt. 





Disastrous Passace of the Bexeztna, and 1¢Nominious Fiicut of 
BonaPaRTE. 


[From Sir R. K. Porter’s ‘Narrative of the Campaign in Russia.”] 


The tyrant of Europe, speaking of what he was, not what he is, has always been 
celebrated for expedients when the dastardly consideration of his own personal 
safely is in question. At the battle of Leipzig he resurted to the same in- 


famous means of sccuring that safety, 


by ordering the bridge across the Elster 


to be blown up: for nobody believes the foolish account he chose to give of the 


negligence of a corporal of sappers. No: Bonaparte fled, tremblingly, from 
the enemy; and there was no security for him but in the destruction of his 


Sing army. 

{=~ army of Admiral Tchitchagoff 

had been on its march towards 
Minsk, from the 27th of October, 
leaving, as has before been stated, a 
strong corps under General Saken in 
the neighbourhood of Brest-Litofsky. 
Major-General Liders was on his way 
from Voline; and General Hertel 
from Mazir to the same place of 
rendezvous. 

During these movements the ad- 
vanced-guard of the army was com- 
manded by Count de Lambert. While 
on his route he fell in with a party of 
Dombrofsky’s division at Novossver- 
jene, pursued it to Kaydanovo, at- 
tacked it there, and compelled it to 
surrender. In this affair he took two 
pair of colours, two pieces of cannon, 
sixty-three officers, and four thousand 
soldiers. 

After this success of their advanced- 
guard, the army of the Danube pro- 
ceeded without impediment to Minsk, 
which place they took possession of 
on the 16th of November. Admiral 
Tchitchagoff found it rich in well- 
stored magazines of various stores, 
also much baggage, which had lately 
arrived in advance from the French at 
Moscow ; and a number of fugitives 
whom he took prisoners. 

No sooner was the Admiral in full 
occupation of Minsk, than he ordered 
the gallant De Lambert, (whose corps 
he greatly strengthened), to proceed 
with all expedition to Borrisoff, were 
he would fall in upon Dombrofsky. 


That Polish General lay there in much 

force, having augmented his numbers 

by every means in his power, and 

covered his position with a tete du 
ont. 

On the 21st the Russian troops came 
upon the out-parties of the enemy, 
drove them to the shelter of their 
works, and, scarcely waiting for an 
order from their commander, the 
heroes of the Danube rushed upon 
the French and Poles, carried all be- 
fore them, and precipitated the enemy 
with a terrible slaughter across the 
bridge. Some fell over the parapets, 
and were drowned, and those whiok 
escaped the river and the sword, fled 
with the most headlong haste towards 
Orcha. Thirty-eight officers, and 
four thousand soldiers, with eight can- 
non, and two pair of colours, were 
taken by the victors in this contest. 
Borrisoff, falling of course into their 
hands, numerous strong detachments 
of the army spread themselves along 
the left shore of the Berezina, even 
to beyond Zembino, to seize all the 
passes, and to destroy every bridge by 
which Bonaparte and his legions might 
facilitate their escape. 

During the eight last days, previous 
to the brave Tchitchagoff's possession 
of Borrisoff, he had made upwards of 


fourteen thousand prisoners, inclu- 


ding the sick and wounded whom he 
found in Minsk. 

Thus the three Russian armies, for 
80 they may be named, were drawal 
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almost to a circle, around the half- 
animated remains of their once mer- 
ciless, but now flying enemy. 
Bonaparte having dragged his fa- 
mishing troops beyond Smolenzk, and 
still pushing them on with as much 
rapidity as they were capable of, ima- 
— that he had passed the worst. 
e now cheered them, who had 
strength to listen to promises, with 
the hope of coming up with the corps 
of Victor, Qudinot, and Dombrofsky. 
He flattered bimself that the junction 
would yet put bim at the head of 
forty thousand soldiers! Such would 
then be the grand army of France! 
Once an usurper, the mighty Augustus 
of Rome, demanded with grief and 
indignation of his discomfited general, 
** Give _me my legions!” What 
would Napoleon answer, if France 
were to demand of her Augustus, 


*** Give me the four hundred thousand 


soldiers you carried from my fron- 
tiers !” 

On leaving Smolenzk, forty-three 
thousand men were his whole antici- 
pated host! 

He counted on these three divisions 
of the before-mentioned Marshals, as 
if already in his lines, and with eager 
ealculation he enumerated the advan- 
tages of the country to which he was 
proceeding, where he must meet the 
vast magazines he had ordered to be 
prepared; and the fidelity of a whole 
people, who had once been under the 
jurisdiction of Russia, but were now 
devoted to France in him. Full of 
these anticipations he reached Orcha, 
and there he found they all were vain. 
A thousand voices opened at once to 
tell him that Minsk and all its maga- 
zines were in the hands of Admiral 
Tchitchagoff. Desperation makes men 
bold; this report was quickly ac- 
companied with accusations in the 
shape of information, saying, that the 
Russians bad spread themselves in 
formidable bodies along the shores of 
the Berezina river ; that the French 
Generals had been beaten, and the 
Polish General Dombrofsky defeated 
with a terrible loss. 

Galling as was such intelligence, 
and much as Napoleon might wish to 
discredit its truth, he found it impossi- 
ble, for the sad proofs of the universal 
destruction of his armies were every 
day brought into the town. Flying 
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troops, or solitary woos were con- 
stantly pouring in for food and pro- 
tection ; and wherever he moved hé 
beheld spectacles of defeat and mise- 
ry : he heard the murfours of wretch- 
edness and the groans of despair. No 
parasite would venture to contradict 
to his master the evidence of his own 
eyes ; and that master could no Jonger 
flatter himself into a disbelief that the 
Generals of Russia now held his fate 
in their hands. He learnt that Vig- 
tenstein had been powerfully rein- 
forced by Steingel, and was then in 
actual communication with Tchit- 
chagoff, making all their movements 
in concert. 

This formidable junction in his path 
presented to the mind of Napoleon 
fresh scenes of defeat and disgrace ; 
and he was weil assured that the speed 
of his pursuers would not allow hima 
moment’s repose in his rear. The 
situation in which he found himself 
was indeed new to him: he saw be- 
fore him nothing but death or capti- 
vity ; and yet he trusted to his fortu- 
nate star ! 

Delay was encompassed with dan- 
ger, and he determined to advance at 
any rate. To this end he collected 
his troops, and making some neces- 
sary preparations for what, he must be 
conscious, must be the last struggle of 
his army in his defence, he quitted 
Orcha, and gave orders that the passage 
of the river should be disputed at any 
sacrifice. What his own opinion was 
of the instruments he was using to 
cut his way out of the toil in which 


he had entangled himself, we have in. 


his own words : 

«This army sa complete on the 
6th, became very different after the 
14th ; nearly destitute of cavalry, of 
artillery, and of transport-carriages. 
Without cavalry it was impossible for 
us to reconnoitre beyond the distance 
of a quarter of a league ;_ while with- 
out artillery we could not risk a battle, 
and firmly remain in expectation of 
the eneiny. It was indispensable for 
us to occupy acertain space of ground 
to avoid being turned, and that with- 
out cavalry, to unite the columns and 
advance for the purpose of observation. 
This difficulty, joined to the sudden- 
ness of the intense cold, rendered oir 
situation extremely vexatious, Those 
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ture had denied the power of rising 
above the chances of place and fortune, 
appeared shaken, lost their gaiety and 
good humour, and brooded solely 
over present suffering and future cala- 
mity ; but such as she had created 
superior to every accident, preserved 
their spirits and their ordinary temper, 
and saw in every new obstacle but 
additional glory.” 

Those whom “ nature had created 
superior to every accident,” and had 
enabled to ‘‘ preserve their ordinary 
temper,” and even their lives, under 
all the attacks of a northern winter, 
without shelter or raiment, and ac- 
companied with every ‘* calamity” 
(not in prospect but in reality) of war, 
disease, and famine ;° those that were 
thus tempered were indeed very few : 
while the many who despaired and 
perished, were surely worthy of some 
pity from the man in whose cause 
they died. 

It is said that fear lends wings. 
The flight of Bonaparte proves, that 
those he borrowed were of the swift- 
est pinion; for, on leaving Orcha he 
found he had so outstripped bis _pur- 
suers that he might pass the river with- 
out a sacrifice. The great mass of 
the Russian army from Krasnoy hav- 
ing to make a short halt to give time 
for the arrival of their provisions, 
which the rapidity of their late move- 
ments had left considerably in the 
Tear, Bonaparte used this moment of 
breathing to the best advantage. He 
had been joined by some of his fugitive 
generals, whom he now thus disposed 
af. Dombrofsky he dispatched to 
the left of Borrisoff ; and Victor and 
Oudinot to his right, to oppose Vig- 
tenstein ; whilst he, with the rest of 
the army, would approach the shores 
of the Berezina. 

Having made these dispositions, on 
the 20th of November he evacuated 
Orcha, and took the Borrisoff road 
through Koccanova, leaving many 
straggling parties behind, who had 
notcome up with his late head-quarters 
before he quitted them. And fortu- 
nate it was for him that he had_ been 
so prompt in executing his resolution 
to leave Orcha, for not long afterwards 
it was entered by Ogerofsky and his 
Cossacs. 

That officer, and his bravecoadjutor, 
General Borosdin, had been indefa- 
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tigable in following up the rear-guard 
of the enemy, and near Donbrovna 
they fell in with a considerahle body, 
killed more than one thousand, and 
took four cannon, a quantity of bag- 
gage, and upwards of six hundred 

risoners. The rest fled, and the 

ussians continued to pursue the fu- 
gitives till they led them to the gates 
of Orcha. They entered with them, 
and found the town just as it had been 
evacuated by Bonaparte. ‘Twenty- 
six cannon fell into their hands, with 
some prisoners, and an immense num- 
ber of sick and wounded. 

Ogerofsky proceeded in the great 
pursuit by moving on his left towards 
Gorki, in the direction of Mohiloff, 
which road was covered with thou- 
sands of the flying enemy. 

Count Platoff maintained his victo« 
rious career on the right shore of the 
Dneiper, where he continued to de 
stroy hundreds of thediscomfited corps 
which had fled from the defeat at 
Krasnoy. His chasseurs took ypwards 
of tbree thousand of these men pri-« 
soners, and happy were many of them 
so to be somber from farnine and con- 
stant exposure to the elemenis. 

While thus employed, the brave 
Hetman received intelligence that 
Marshal Ney, wiih a part of his shat- 
tered division, had been seen near the 
woods at the village of Goussinovo, 
where he was collecting stragglers, to 
form a tolerably effective force to 
move towards Orcha. _ Platoff deter- 
mined that if he could prevent it, 
neither Marshal nor soldier should 
ever see that place, and he ordered 
masked-batteries' to be instantly con- 
structed in the road Ney must pass, 
while, covering his Cossacs and other 
troops with the woods, he stood, to 
overwhelm the unsuspecting enemy. 
In the moment of their full entrance 
into this weil concerted ambuseade, 
a dreadful fire of grape was opened 
upon them, ahd the exhausted troops 
finding death surround them, with 
one accord dispersed and fled into the 
woods. There the Cossacs met them 
and slew about two thousand. Eight 
hundred were taken prisoners by the 
other troops. 

Marshal Ney, with a few of his 
followers, was so fortunate as toescape 
the search of his conquerors. But 
he passed the whole of the wretched 
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_ night in the snows of the forest. He 


did not sleep, for sleep in such a si- 
tuation, under these malignant skies, 
would have been death. He wan- 
dered about with the dread at every 
step of rousing his hunters from their 
rest. A tiger from its lair, would 
have been more tolerable to him : 
and, with the morning’s light he pur- 
sued his flight, passing through aban- 
doned Orcha with the speed of despe- 
ration. 


A short time before this event, the 
Cossac Chief had been reinforced from 
the main army with fifteen battalions 
of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, 
and two companies of artillery. This 
formidable aid joined him under the 
command of Major-General Ermol- 
loff, who crossed the Dneiper near 

lassasna. 


The advanced-guard, under Milo- 
radovitch, passed the Boristhenes at 
Koscis on the 23d, in order to follow 
up Platoff and his colleague, who were 
rapidly approaching the army of Vig- 
tenstein by the way of Toulchino. 

A little before this period the main 
army had received its provisions, and, 
having issued them amongst its divi- 
sions,At moved onward. Onthe 19th 
the head-quarters were at Dobrae; 
on the 20th at Romanova; the 2Ist 
at Laniki, where it halted. On the 
23d it reached Garranu. It then pass- 
ed through the village of Morosovo, 
and gained Kopis on the 25th, where 
it crossed the river, directing its march 
by Staroselia to the city of Zezerinya. 
From this place the Field-Marshal 
proposed moving, according to_cir- 
cumstances, upon Bobre, or the Bere- 
zina. 


[To be concluded.) 


Mopern Potiricians; or, Con- 
TEMPORARIES Of the Latter Years 
of Joan Horne Tooke. 

[From Stephens’ Memoirs.] 

Lorp Erskine. 

HIS nobleman, who resembles 
the Roman_ orator Hortensius 
in many points of view, like him, was 
both a soldierandalawyer, ‘* Eratin 
verborum splendore elegans, compo- 
sitione aptus, facultate copiosus : nec 
pretermittebat fere quicquam quod 
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erat in causa—vox canora et suavis.” 
He made a voluntary proffer of his 
professional services, I believe, to Mr. 
Tooke, who, at the conclusion of his 
trial, gave a public testimony of his 
approbation in open court; and at 
the private dinner given yearly on the 
anniversary of the acquittal, even after 
he had become lord chancellor, this 
nobleman was accustomed to attend 
as usual, 

While Mr. Erskine, he used some- 
times to visit at Wimbledon, and, 
one day, as he was talking in the 
garden with the company, exhibited 
an instance of hisagility, by springing 
over the fa ha, to talk with Mr. Pitt 
and some of the ministers, who hap- 
pened to be walking in the adjoinin 
=. of Mr. Dundas, afterwar 

ord Melville. | 

Hisgood offices, as a barrister, were 
always remembered with equal grati- 
tude and respect ; nor did his able 
coadjutor, Sir Vicary Gibbs, escape 
from the grateful recollection of his 
client. 

Sir Francis Burpett, Barr. 

First became acquainted with Mr. 
Tooke in 1797, by means of Colonel 
Maxwell and Mr. Ferguson. 

Towards this gentleman the poli- 
tician of Wimbledon always exhibited 
a marked regard, an unvarying at- 
tention, and the most tender solicitude. 
He was zealous for his welfare, and 
seemed to participate in his growing 
fame and popularity. If report be 
true, soon after their first acquaintance, 
he endeavoured to form his mind to 
public business, and acted the same 
part by him, that Socrates had done 
by Alcibiades. F 

The subject of this memoir seemed 
to cherish for him, indeed, all the 
affection of a fond father for a darling 
son; and is said to have been occa- 
sionally as jealous of his regard as if 
he had actually beena beloved mistress. 
He was afraid, of all things, lest he 
should get into the hands of the whigs ; 
and when he heard, on the first con- 
test for Middlesex, that the late Duke 
of Bedford had subscribed a thousand 
pounds towards the expenses of the 
election, and had gone down to Brent- 
ford, Mr. Tooke immediateiy set off 
for the hustings, in express oppo- 
sition to his original intentions. 
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That it was his aim to render Sir 
Francis serviceable to the common- 
wealth, and that his views respecting 
him were pure and disinterested, will 
be readily believed by such only as 
have shared his confidence, studied 
his character, or were acquainted with 
his ruling passion. Whatever may 
be the event, his good intentions can 
never be called in question by his 
friends ; and I have always thought, 
that the celebrated epistle from Bia’ 
tarch to his disciple Trajan, might, 
with a very trifling alteration, be 
deemed appropriate in this place: 

‘© Tf youmake honour and patriotism 
the rules of your conduct, and the 
end of your actions, every thing will 
poems in harmony and order. I 

ve explained to you! the spirit of 
those laws and that constitution, that 
were established by our ancestors, 
and you have nothing to do, but en- 
deavour to carry them into execu- 


tion. 

** Should this be the’ case, I shall 
possess the glory of having formed a 
statesman to virtue ; but, if otherwise, 
let this letter testify that you did not 
endanger the empire, under pretence 
of my counsels or authority.” 

Sir Francis was in the constant ha- 
bit of repairing to Mr. Tooke’s during 
many years, and their daily intercourse 
was not alittle facilitated by the proxi- 
mity of their houses, which hap- 
pened to beonly a few hundred yards 
distant from eachother. At the Sun- 
day dinners, he was generally placed 
on the right hand of his host; and 
on other occasions, took his seat any 
where, without ceremony. He al- 
ways appeared to me, to be modest, 
unassuming, and rather taciturn. As 
to his political tenets, I shall not say 
any thing, either in commendation or 
dispraise, the public being already in 
full possession of his opinions, on all 
the great topics that have lately oc- 
curred. 

Mr. Bosvitts. 

This gentleman is descended from a 
soldier of fortune, who repaired to 
this country with William I; and 
most certainly carved out for himself 
a very comfortable provision in the 
northern parts of the island, as his 
own share in the general distribution, 

evera] of the same name and family 
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are settled in Normandy at this day, 
and the appellation itself is obviously 
a nomme de terre, implying the pos- 
session of a village, surrounded by 
woods. 

During the civil wars, the English 
branch were commonwealth men, aud, 
of course, took part with the lon 
parliament against the king. One of 
them commanded a regiment, and, 
when praying came into fashion 
among the troops, like Sir Harry Vanes 
he resolved to pray too. . Perceiving 
that the puritanical ministers began 
to possess great influence, he at length 
became a candidate for that office, and, 
prevailing on his own battalion to 
elect him, he trom that moment g0- 
verned and taught his men, in thé 
doable capacity of colonel and chap- 
ain. 

Mr. Bosville, after leaving Harrow, 
early in life obtained a commission in 
the Guards*, and, on his regiment 
being ordered to America, embarked 
and served with it during that war, 
which ended in the independence of 
the colonies. On his return, he re- 
paired to France and Italy ; and af- 
terwards accompanied “his friend, 
Colonel Hawke, son of Admiral 
Lord Hawke, on a short visit fo the 
coast of Africa. While travelling in 
the dominions of the Emperor of 
Morocco, they fell in with an English 
renegado, to whom the colonel ob- 
served, ‘‘ that if he would tell him 
the arguments which had induced 
him to turn Mahomedan, he would 
follow his example, provided they 
were good and convincing.” To this, 
the other frankly replied, ‘1 cannot 
assign my reasons, but the truth is, £ 
am not a Christian!” To another 
he said, ‘‘ if your emperor were to 
Jeave off frying in oil, and impaling 
alive, this would be a fine country to 
live in!” *‘* A Moor-man,” rejoined 
the other, ‘ does not dread the rope 
like an European, and if his majesty 
were to leave off frying in oil, and 
impaling alive, neither I nor any ho- 
nest man would choose to live here !” 

If I mistake not, (for I write from 
memory,) these two pentleanen jae 
in the suite of an English embassy 
which was sent to compliment. the 
emperor on his accession tothe throne. 





* In 1760. 
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The dragoman, on reading the letter 
of congratulation to this dread sove- 
reign, made a pause of about three 
minutes at the end of every sentence, 
during which his imperial majesty 
repeated a few words in a solenm 
tone of voice; and he had no seener 
ended, than the gentlemen of the 
embassy, following the example of 
the interpreter, made a low bow and 
returned thanks. 

A midshipman, who had accom- 
panied the missiap from Gibraltar, 
and was then ent, Began to en- 
fertain some suspicions of the natare 
of the seeming @émpliment, on the 

tt of this august personage, and 

ving a good memory, and being an 
excellent mimic, determined, a few 
days after, to try its effect on a boat's 
crew of Moors. But he had no soone 
er carried his resolution into/effect, 
than they immediately drew their 
daggers, and would have killed him 
on the spot, had he not been rescued 
from their fury. On in 
taking place, it was disco that 
the identical ex for whi 
the gentler the «¢ y had 
returned thanks by the mi ; 
obeisance, when daly 
English, was § 
the folowing 
most execrable, that can either 
tered or received on the pag 
homedan, viz. ‘‘ Yon are ali} 

Mr. Bosville, I understa 
attained a higher rank than th 
lieutenant in the Guards 
equal to-a captain in the 
the courtesy of the public ha$ of 
years assigned him the brevet 
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eolonel, by which appellation he is and 


more generally designated, even by 
his friends, than any other. ; 

He was accustomed to dine Wi 
Mr. Tooke every Sunday, during fhe 
spring and autumn, for a great mumber 
of years, and was always ionedd 
by the latter in the highest terms of 
esteem and regard*. His manners 
are gentle, his conduct uimformly po- 
lite, and his natural disposition appears 
to be at once generous and-obliging. 





* * Bosvilie andl 1 have entered 


Pato a strict engagement to belong for 


ever to the established ¢Svernment,to 
She tstablished church, and to the 
Wyryersar Mag. Vor. XX. 


a, never 
a yourself, or has a better titlecto a 
"ig: Biacloonre from me, on every subject, 
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I understand this gentleman, while 
in town, keeps open table for his 
friends, whom he treats with the ut- 
most liberality. I trust I may be per- 
mitted to praise those dinners in which 
I have never participated, and to com- 
mend the bounty of that man, with 
whom I am totally unconnected ei- 
ther by friendship or politics. I have 
indulged thus far, merely because 2 
French emigrant lately abused him in 
print, on account of .his supposed 
disloyalty, while an English writer has 
asserted ‘* that his very slumbers are 
disturbed with treasons. ” Instead of 
punishing such libels, he contents him- 
self with exclaiming: ‘‘ I hope thes¢ 

entlemen are in good credit with 
their rinters, for the world will think 
me of no consequence the moment 
they leave off abusing me!” 

Part of a letter has been lately 
transmitted to me, written by~ Mr. 
Tooke, and addressed to Mr. Bosville, 
the remainder of which caninot now 
be found. I insert it in this place, 
because it evinces the high regard 
entertained by the subject of this me- 
‘moir for the gentleman in question. 


“< DEAR BOSVILLE, 
«J bave had all my i, and still, 


» have at theend of it, many very dear, 


deserving, and now long continued 
friends ; amongst whom, no one has 


‘shown me more important and un- 


earned affection and friendship than 


* 


of what [ know, which is fit for me 


nd Yes. I have seen the ridiculous 






4 infamous papet to which you 
yOu At 


allude, I will te] 


that lxnow 
concerning it; a Pa 


aes 





cult to recount plainly a statement of 
long past particulars, which, at the 
time of their passing, were appa- 





established language of our country : 
hecause they are established. Esta- 
biish what yaw please: Do but esta- 
blish; and. whilst that establishment 
shutl fast, we shall be perfectly con- 
vi ridin its propriety,” Diversions 
Purley, part ii, p. 490. P 
eS : 
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rently trifling and indifferent. How- 
ever, I must try. 

«In the year 1798, I caused to be 
printed the second volume of the Di- 
versions of Purley, and, during that 
time, I attended almost every day at 
the printers, to correct the press; and 
there, upon his own affairs, I usually 
met my friend Mr. William 
whom, at that timies Puch esteemed. 

<¢ Sir-——_—_—~was at this time with 
his family at some distant watering 
place ; and knowing that [ went every 
day to town, he desired me, in one 
of his letters, to speak to Mr. 
to transfer, either to Mr. Coutts or to 





~ 





me, the money which Mr.—————. 


had, by sir ’s direction placed 
in the American fands. IT met . . .” 
To this letter no date is affixed jit 
appears to have been torn out of a 
book, and was never, as I have reason 
to think, conveyed according ‘to’ its 
intended address. _ Notwithstanding 
the subject alluded to im the ‘atte 
part of it has engaged the public 
tention, and bas even been ag 
ina court of justice, I: have’ 





the names, and would uppresse¢ 4 
the whole, had it conta thing 
that could@Pbave wounded | the 


feelings or the honour of aby of 
parties alluded to. #47 5 


ie 





Mr. Porson: 

Is well known as professor © 
at the university of Camb 
editer of several learned 
which he added many elabot 
and emendations have 
both the acumen of. this 
remarks»and the wonde: 
his memory, with astonishment. — 
ing to hitmg.one evening, | 

upon we, that 









ine eare ly replied, «* that 
Aad never been himself, un- 
til after the second bottle.” 

I was told by Mr. Tooke, that he 
one day called on him at Wimbledon, 
and was denyped to dinner. Some 
expressions ofa disagreeable nature 
are said to have Occurred at table, and 
‘the professor, at lasts @etpally threat- 
eid ts kick and to cuff his host. On 


this the philologist, after exhibiting 


his ‘own brawny ché@st, sinéwy arms, 
and muscular legs, to the. bestepossi- 











ul felicity of 4 
OB ‘versions of Purley,” in a great philo- 
; ie! work, the produce of their joint 
labours. But death suddenly sngiched 

shy re and<(Mir, W. 
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ble advantage, endeavoured to evince 
the prudence of deciding the question 
as to strength, by recurring to a dif. 
ferent species of combat. Accord. 
ingly, setting aside the port and sherry; 
then before them, he ordereda cons 
of quarts of brandy ; and, by the time 
the secord bottle was half emptied; 
the Greek fell vanquished under the 


table. On this, the victor, at this new © 
species of Olympic game, taking held © 
of his antagonist’s limbs in sugcessiom, 


excliimed: ‘* Thggis the ox 
was to have Kickedpd the handt = 
then 


was to have euffed me!” and 
drinking oneglass®ore, to the sper 
recovery of his prostrate adversar 
Ofdered, ‘* that great cage should 
taken of Mr. professor Porson ;” after 
whieh he withdrew to the adjacent 
apartment, in which tea®and coffee 
‘been prepared, with the same 


oe rs as if nothing had 


tt have mentioned this 
it is well known to all 
nds, and almost to 
sf visited at Wim- 

borne to enume- 





















ous, and-unworthy of 
Simost accomplished scholars 
ny other age, 

Sievert WAKSFIELD, 
according to the testimony of 
»* united the simplicity of a- 
the fortitude of a martyr,” 
entioned here as an intended co- 
rator with the author of “ the Di- 





aketield from the world, about 
eleven years before Mr. Tooke, and: 


thu! ted a rare union of talents; 
Jearntmg, and research. 


——— 


, ‘\ DroGeppes 
Wasa — Catholic priest, born 
on the bank of theSpey, educated at 


the village of Boehabbers, and after- 
wards sent to France and Italy to 
complete his studies. js 

I happened to be preseritat a ines 
party, where Mr. Tooke and Dr. 
Geddes were both guests, and met; 
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96.1 believe, forthe first_time. As 
they were men of acknowledsed eru- 
dition, and éach fond of argument, it 
was expected by all that a bottle royal 
would ensue, and; i , before the 
cloth had been removed, 4 few cannon 
shot fired at each other, from_the-op- 
posite sides of the table, seemed to 
serve as a signal for the approachin 
conflict. .Nor were we disappointed, 
for, in a short time, they both became 
so eager for action, that, as with great 
monarchs in a ‘similar predicament, 
the origiual causa belli signified but 
little:;_a pretext only was wanting. 
The dispute at length COmmeRel 
relative to the origin of government 
by kings, and, on this occasion, as 
when the heroes of honour engaged 
of old, the warfare on the part of in- 
ferior combatants were instantly sus- 
pended: a death-like silence ensued; 
it seemed to be the duel between 
Achilles and Hector. 

Mr. Tooke maintained, that princes 


were originally the hands of reas the 
or 


being employed merely to fight 

them. Dr. Geddesasserted, that they 
were the heads, and obtained the name 
from being accustomed to think for 
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lity of a sovereign, this was the primi- 
tive cause of selection. He, too, re- 


ferred to Tacit and quoted the fa- 
mous passa 
“ Reges ex nolmate, duces ex yirtute 


sumunt” 










on purpose to show, that kings were 
selectéd from the chief aga who 
were supposed to possess the most 
Sautlielgs ; whereas the leaders in 
war were chosen from the inferior 
consideration of virtus, valour, or 

bravery. Ata latter period, 
too, when society became more re- 
fined, and the whole community did 
not, as before, engage in war, the 
king also was the Agad, and not the 
hand, as it is wisdom rather than va- 
lour that is ge 1 because com- 
mand is generally delegated ; where- 
as the first magistrate, who but seldom 
goes to battle in person, is always 
required to think for the common in- 
t, and to be the Aead rather than 


nd. ; 
Qo) 3) Mr. Tooke interposed, with 
a view to observe, that the question 
ow-raised, related solely to the ori- 
meaning of the word king, and 






them. On this, both parties recurred that it was fair to interpret its signi- 


to definition, and the mea 
terms king, kintg, roi, re, 
were enumerated, examined, ar 
tured by each, to the el 










aqgport of his own Yan ee 
History was next recurredto: Mr, se 


Tooke inferred, from its on 
temo that, inwhe early 
Pate ings were “at st 

or the of ingt re- 
spect veqribw to battle ; and tha 

the northern nations, as might be 
historia whom we were so much 
indebte the description of . their 


manners. Even after the introduction 
of hereditary succession, that practice, 


however excellent, was generally set 


aside, when the king bapp 
very young, and conseque 
to become the hand of t 








at this 
practice uniformly. prevailed among 


learned re the great philosophical 
fl 


fication by going back to the structure 
vt + et P. early peri 


od, when 
was first instituted; but 

lin the extreme, to recur to 

he manners and customs of the pre- 
Sent age for elucidation, when an 
€nitite alteration had iaken place in 
ie forms of society; he, however, 
aged leave to observe, that wisdom, 


as well as valour, were now both dele- 


gated alike ; for, if kings did not go 
out to battle, as formerly, they also 
ceased to decide impersou on disputed 















property ; and that judges and ma- 
: cistwatenas ~all_ kinds, who-might be 
said pi wiorn head, vom ae 
frequently inted as generals, who 
omtiape tee. andsofthestate> . 
‘ He 2 post ri vel dee 1 z 
ned to be recapitulated and examined the 
unable sons which had been ufged on: 
mimu- sides, and in a nary, 8 
with wit and got 
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ceeded. It was a subject, on which 
to adopt the pacific language of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, ‘Sfffach might be 
said on both sides.” &, st men will 
be inclined to consi as a mixed 
question; for, in the earliest times, 
‘and among the rudest tribes, both 
Jedganens and strength were neces- 
sarily required, and an union of both 
the head and hand had even then be- 
come essentially requisite. 
Mk, Paine. 

This once-celebrated writer was 
for sometime a frequent guest at Wim- 
bledon; but never a favourite there. 





Mr. Tooke was accustomed to sneer b 


both at his poetry and prose. Once, 
in my company, the philologist re- 
peated a distich, replete with the ba- 
thos, which I am exceedingly sorry 
to have forgotten, as it been re- 
cited to him by the author, who deem- 
ed it his roaster-piece. 

His principles never accorded with 
those of Mr, Tooke; for the latter 
possessed high notions of the aristo- 
eracy of learni 
a low opinion 





















men; far better calculated to. pull. 
down than build up governmt 7 

I have been told by many, wh6were 
present at more than one controversy, 
that when Paine presumedtoer ; 
with him, it was the combat of a 
dwarf witha giant. 

Mr. Tooke objected to many of the 
doctrines laid down by that once-fa- 
mous reformer ; and, in 1793 ob- 
served in open court, during his trial, 


and we still have a constitution,” add- 
ed he, “ in the books. But some 
honest and. well-meaning men, who 
know nothing of the constitution in 
the Lugks, and who judge only from 
the present practice, and from what 
- they see, deny that we have any con- 
stitution.” a ’ 
‘ Tae Hon. Geoxce Hancoer, 
| A whimsical caricatnre®f this gen- 
‘@eman was suspended in the same 
rtm oe Figg a many others, 
; a fr. Paull, Sir Francis 
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ing, and conceived but gentleman it is un 
those whom he was. any thing, 
accustomed to denominate ‘‘ ignorant 4 doree of eminence t 


«* that wé had a glorious constitution ; © 
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he was more than once indebted to 
him for his preservation daring the 
first Westminster election, as he fre- 
quently prevented the Irish chairmen, 
in the interest of Mr. Fox, from put- 
ting him todeath!" * —~ 
his gentleman, I ‘understand, has 

— more than once at Wimble- 

on. — 
Sin HumenryDavy. — 

While the powers and repufation 
of this gentleman were not as yet 
fully ng sng Mr. Tooke*had - 
ed a high idea of his abilities, and be- 
came anxious to see him. He was 
accordingly gratified # this parti 





Dr. Pearson, w im down 
to Wimbledon, and in him .- 
there. After this interview, Mr; 


Tooke’s respect was grea 1; 
and he was so desirous to. pt “his 
bust, that he act aged Mir, 
Chantry, the statuary, to m One . 
for him. aig, ~. £2 
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Mr. Clifford, who would allow no one 
to abuse him but bimself, had after- 
wards fought a duel on his account, 
&c.” 

The subject of this article was ac- 
customed to visit frequently at Wim- 
bledon, and at all seasons in the year, 
except when on circuit. 

Mr. Jozi Bartow, 

Is the author of the ‘* Columbiad,” 
&c. and was Jaiely minister plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States of 
America to the Emperor Napoleon. 
Mr. Tooke saw this gentleman for 
the first time, soon after the publication 
of his work, addressed to the “ Pri- 
vileged Orders.” He conceived a 
good opinion of his talents; and it 
was chiefly by his means, that Mr. 
Barlow was provided with an intro- 
duction to France, as has been al- 
ready mentioned in another part of 
this work. It is well known that this 
circumstance proved highly _advanta- 
geous, for he was noticed by Gregoire, 
the constitutional bishop of Blois ; 
and, through his means, sent on a 
mission to Italy. 

He returned to Paris, and remained 


during the most stormy period of the 


revolution, not without danger, but I 
believe without restraint. During Mr. 
Pitt's second administration, Mr. Bar- 
low was permitted to repair to this 
country, through the intervention of 
his friena, Mr. Fulton, of whose ta- 
Jents and iaventions the premier en- 
tertamed a high opinion; hence he 
went back to America, purchased an 
estate in the neighbourhood of Wash- 
ington, and proposed to found semi- 
naties of education at his own ex- 

nse: but he was in a short time 
selected by the executive of his native 
country, to repair to the court of the 
French emperor in a high diplomatic 
station. 


/ 


Sim James MackIntTosH 

Was educated chiefly at Edinburgh, 
and intended originally for the pro- 
fession of medicine, with which view 
he repaired to, and studied for some 
time on the continent. Onhis return 
to England, the bar presented a far 
more congenial career to bis talents. 
While a student at Lincoln’s Inn, he 
entered the lists with the author of 
the “ Sublime and Beautiful ;” and, 
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by means of his Vindicie Gallice, 
realised the high opinion that had 
been formed of his talents. 

First the adyersary, then the friend, 
and finally, if I mistake not, almost 
the convert of. Mr. Burke; he was, 
at the same time, introduced to, and 
lived in habits of familiarity with Mr. 
Fox, and the most distinguished mem- ° 


_bers of the opposition of that day, He 


afterwards added preatly to his repu- 
tation, first by his Jectures in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall ; and finally, by his defence 
of Peltier. Soon after this, he ob- 
tained the agony of Bombay, 
and has lately returned to his native 
country, after distinguishing himself, 
no less by the ability of his decisions, 
than by the mildness and liberality of 
his conduct, as a judge in the East. 

This gentleman was accus q 
at one period, to visit pretty frequently 
at Wimbledon. r. Tooke enter- 
tained a high opinion of his talents 
for argument; and it was no smal] 

raise from such a good judge, ‘‘ that 
fe was a very formidable adversary 
across a table.” 

I hope that the health of this gen- 
tleman will enable him to com 
the great work in which he is now 


engaged. 


InreRresTING ParTicurars of the : 
Expepition of Coronet Gsorce 
Sincrair to Norway. 


[From Von Buch’s Travels.] . 


ie the evening I reached Viig. The 
whole family dwelt together ia 
one room; and there was no division 
of any kind between them and the 
stable: the pigs ran about between 
the beds. This is true laziness, Hi- 
therto I had never seen a house of 
this description, and in an inn it wag 
the more remarkable. 1n Lille Ham- 
mer, in .Moshuus, in Ldésness, and 
Oden, there arealways tolerably well 
furnished rooms set apart exclusively. 
tor travellers: the meals are served up, 
in stone ware and silver; and though, 
the entertainment is by no means 
sumptuous, for the gumber of tra- 
vellers is not sufficiently to ad- 
mit of any considerable supply of 
stores, yet, we almost always fied Chi- 
nese teaand-cottce. This is.also the 
case farther. on.in all the inns till we 
arrive a¢Drentheim. But Viig puts 
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us in mind of the Polish villages. 
May such places be rare in the great 
valley! They are a proof of the great- 
est indolence and want of spirit in the 
inhabitants. 

Would you not like to see Zinclar’s 
grave ! said some of the passing coun- 
try people to me, as I was waiting on 
the road for a horse. They took me 
but a short way, when we came to a 
wooden cross on the road; upon this 
a tablet was placed with the following 
inscription. : 

«« Here lies Colonel George Sin- 
clair,* who with nine hundred Scots- 
men was dashed to pieces like earthen 
pots by three hundred boors of Lessée, 
Vaage, and Froen. Berdon Segelstadt 
of Ringeboe was the leader of the 
boors. This tablet was destroyed in 
1789 by a flood, and again restored by 
the boors, A. Viberg, and N. Viig.” 
The boors with anxious expectation, 
and a proud feeling of self-exuliation, 
looked to see what impression this 
monument would make on the 
stranger. I was taken by surprise, 
for I did not believe myself so near 
the scene where the action of Sinclair 
took place; but I felt a respect for 
men who could still present such a 
keen recollection of a noble stand 
against foreign invasion, and such a 
strong feeling of freedom and their 
own dignity. 

At Mid-day | reached the narrow 
ass of Kringelen, where Sinclair fell. 
t was a true Moryarten conflict : the 

road was narrow, and cut out of the 
solid rock, and overhung the steep and 
precipitous banks of the river which 
rushed along at the bottom. Sinclair 
had no where met with any opposi- 
tion; for almost all the youth of the 
country had been drawn to the Swe- 
dish war in the south of Norway. He 
had no suspicion of any attack here, 
and carelessly pursued his way: the 
boors with great address proceeded 
unperceived over the rocks, and dex- 
terously detached a smal] division to 
the other side of the river, which 
made its appearance over against the 
Scotsona A meadow, and with con- 
siderable irregularity kept firing on 
theirenemy below. The Scots despis- 
ed this ineffectual attack, and passed 
on; but their attention was however 





* Jorgen Zinclar. 
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directed to the meadow on the opposite 
side of the river. The boors suddeniy 
made their appearance on the rocks 
in every direction ; they closed up 
every avenue of advance : they pre- 
vented every means of retreat. Sin- 
clair fell in the foremosi ranks, and 
the rest were dashed to pieces like 
earthen pots.* 'Vhis is again repeated 
to passengers on a table here. And 
thus let the enemy and the world learn, 
they add, what Norwegian valour, 
and fidelity, are capable of in their 
native rocks. About sixty of the Scots 
interceded for life, and were taken 
prisoners. ‘They divided them among 
the hamlets ; but they forgot that pri- 
soners are no longer enemies. They 
grew soon tired of feeding an enemy, 
and the defenceless Scots were col- 
lected together in a harge meadow 
and murdered in cold blood. Only 
one escaped. 

This fact is not told in the monu- 
ments, but they have not destroyed 
its reality, and may it continue to be 
handed down as a frightful warning 
with the recollection of this heroic 
action, 

But how came the Scots into Nor 
way, and to penetrate so farinto Nor- 
wegian mountains? In consequence 
of a plan, which, as experience has 
shewn, was of too bold a conception. 
King Gustavus Adolphus, in bis first 
unsuccessful war with Christian the 
Fourth, dispatched Colonel Munck- 
haven in the spring of 1612, to en- 
list men in the Netherlands and in 
Scotland. As the colonel was en- 
deavouring to return in the end of 
summer with two thousand three 
hundred fresh troops, he found the 
fortress of Elvsborg at Gottenberg in 
the possession of Christian, and the 
whole coasty in consequence, from 
Norway to beyond Calmar, shut to 
the Swedes. Necessity compelled 
him to break through Norway. The 
greatest part entered the Fiord of 
Drontheim, landed in Stérdalen, and 
found no Guldbrandsdalians to oppose 
them. They were thus enabled to 
proceed over the mountains to Jem- 
teland and Herjeadalen, and by their 





* Nihundert Skoéter. 

Bley knuset som Leer potter: this 
expression is partly for the sake of th 
rhime. - 
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arrival preserved the capital of Stock- 
holm, which was threatened by the 
Danish fleet; but Colonel Sinclair 
landed in Romsdalen. He had al- 
ready proceeded many miles through 
Romsdalen, Lessie, and down the 
valley below Dovrefieldt, and might 
well believe the Swedish frontiers at 


hand, when he was destroyed by the. 


circumspect and daring attack of the 
boors in Kringelen. 
‘¢ Sinclair came over the salt sea, 
To storm the cliffs of Norway,” 
is a ballad which we hear in all the 
Norwegian towns; and it will long 
hand down to posterity the memory 
of Sinclair and the Guldbrandsdalians. 





Of the InstituTIon and NaTurRe 
of SACRIFICES. 


[From the Rev. J. Townsend’s Character 
of Moses.] 


ie contemplating the religious rites 
and ceremonies of mankind, with 
what astonishment must philosophy 
behold the superstitious multitude 
presenting their oblations, and -bind- 
ing their victiins to the altar, as, if 
their divinities stood in need of daily 
sustenance, or as if their protection 
were to be purchased by blood! From 
what principles in nature, can this 
practice be accounted for ? | How was 
it ever suggested to the mind, that. the 
blood of bulls and of goats. could take 
away sin? When Guilt was solicitous 
to know the terms of acceptance with 
the Deity, and when the trembling 
votary inquired, ‘*‘ Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow my- 
self before the high God? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams, or with ten thousands of rivers 
of oil? Shall I give my: first-born 
for my transgression ; the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul?” To 
such a question, would not the com- 
mon understanding of mankind have 
returned for answer, ‘‘ He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good ; 
and what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly, to love mercy; 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


Since then, in all ages, not only 


the most rude, but the most polished 


nations, have agreed to offer sacrifice ; 
this universal practice, if not va 
gested by human reason, as it certainly 
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was not, must have originated in a 
positive command, and, being sanc- 
tioned by the authority of Heaven, 
must have been transmitted by one 
generation to another, in succession 
from their first progenitors: for men 
would never have sacrificed to idols, 
had they not previously been taught 
to prostrate themselves before the al- 
tars of Jehovah. 

In the writings of Moses no positive 
injunction appears for the first obla- 
tions of the buman race; but it is 
simply said, that in process of time, 
Cain, who was a tiller of the ground, 
brought, of his first fruit, an offering 
to the Lord; and Abel,, who wasa 
shepherd, brought the firstlings of his 
flock ; yet, as it is stated that the Lord 
had respect to Abel's offering —an of- 
fering not suggested by reason, it may 
be presumed, that he acted in obe- 
dience to a divine command. 

The next altar we discover was 
erected by Noah, when he came forth 
from the ark, and offered of' every 
clean beast burnt offerings to the 
Lord. These likewise received tokens 
of acceptance. 

From this time to the call of Abra- 
ham few, events are left upon record, 
nor is any mention made of sacrifices:; 
but of him it is related, that he erected 
altars to the Lord inagroveat Sichem, 
on a mountain to the east of Bethel, 
and on Mount Moriah, to. which he 
was particularly directed, and on 
which, in process of time, Solomon 
was to build the temple of Jerusalem. 

The offspring of Abraham,. as was 
predicted, followed his example, wor- 
shipped his God, and presented their 
oblations on his aJtars: yet, whilst his 
posterity remained in Egypt, it is no 
where related, that they offered sa- 
crifice, and Moses himself assigns the 
reason why, at the time of their de- 
parture, they could not with safety do 
it: * Shall we,” said he to Pharaoh, 
‘* shall we sacrifice the abomination 
of the Egyptians before their eyes, 
and will they not stone us?” 

Yet the probability is, that a prac- 
tice, derived from, their progenitors, 
was not wholly lost; for no sooner 
had they quitted Egypt, than on their 
defeating Amalek in Rephidim, 
Moses, in token of gratitude, built an 
altar to. the Lord. Todead from the 
first entrance of Israel into Egypt, til} 
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the time when the shepherd kings 
were driven out, heifers, goats, and 
sheep might lave been offered in 
sacrifice with safety.* However, no 
sooner did the Israelites become an 
independent people, than altars, by 
divine appointment, were erected to 
the Lord, before which, not only oc- 
casional, but annual, nay, even daily, 
victims bled. 

The design of this institution will 
be considered in its proper place. 
What I am at present solicitous to 
prove is simply this, that sacrifices 
were of divine original, sanctioned by 
Heaven in the first ages of the world, 
and, by Moses, strictly enjoined to 
God’s peculiar people. The intention 
of this institution was however frus- 
trated, and in process of time for- 
gotten, by the scattered nations of the 
earth. Nay, even the guardians them- 
selves of these sacred rites soon per- 
verted them to the service of their 
idols ; for ‘within six weeks after the 
law had been delivered on Mount 
Sinai, they made a molten calf and 
sacrificed to it; ‘‘ they sat down to 
eat and to drink before it, and they 
rose up to play.” Nay, so strong was 
. their propensity to idolatry, that no 
admonitions, no chastisements, were 
sufficient tocheck its progress, till the 
whole nation was carried captive to 
Babylon. Even Solomon, influenced 
by his wives and concubines, built an 
high place for Chemossh, the abomi- 
nation of Moab; and for Moloch, the 
abomination of the children of Am- 
mon.¢ No wonder ther that Jero- 
boam readily persuaded the ten re- 
volted tribes to offer their sacrifices 
on the altars — to his golden 
galves in Dan and Bethel. 

When mankind lost sight of a be- 
neficent Creator, the of purity, 
and consecrated altars to the sun, the 
moon, the stars, to demons, and to 
hero gods, under the names of Mo- 
loch, Ashtaroth, and Baalim; these 
objects of their worship led them to 
the most horrid acts of cruelty, and 
to every species of obscenity. Re- 
specting the latter I shall be silent, 
“ for it is ashame even to speak of 





* Brace’s Abyssinia. 
+ For the nature of High Places, 
see Mr. King’s Munimenta Antiqua, 
on 1 Kings,.c. 11, v. 7. 
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those things which were done of 
them, not in secret, but in the face 
of day ;” and of the former it may be 
sufficient to say, that ‘* even their 
sons and- their daughters they burnt 
in the fire to their gods,” more espe- 
cially in seasons ot distress. Such 
was the conduct of the King of Moab; 
for when he was besieged in his ca- 
pital, and expected he should fall into 
the hands of his enemies, he took his 
eldest son, who should have reigned 
in his stead, and offered him for a 
burnt-offering on the wall. + 

With these facts, thus related from 
the scriptures, all accounts, ancient 
and modern, exactly correspond.— 
Homer, who, it must be recollected, 
wrote more than nine hundred years 
before the Christian era, although he 
descriiags chiefly the common sacrifice 
of quadrupeds, yet gives one account 
of human victims. But, in succeeding 
generations, when it was conceived 
that one great and most malignant 
spirit was the proper object of their 
fear, or that subordinate provincial 
gods, equally malignant, nesciegue 
humanis precibus mansuescere corda,* 
disposed of all things jn our world ; 
men bound their own species to the 
altar, and in circumstances of national 
distress presented such as they valued 
most, either their children or them- 
selves. Herodotus informs us, that 
when the army of Xerxes came to 
the Strymon, the Magi offered a sa- 
crifice of white horses to that river. 
On his arrival at the Scamander, the 
king aseended the citadel of Priam, 
and having sutveyed it, he ordered a 
thousand oxen to be sacrificed to the 
Trajan Minerva. But on other occa- 
sions he chose human victims, for we 
are informed that, when, ‘having 
passed the Strymon, he reached the 
nine ways, he buried alive nine young 
men, and as many virgins, natives of 
the country. In this he followed the 
example of his wife, for she com- 
manded four‘een Persian children, of 
illustrious birth, to be offered in that 
manner to the Deity, who reigns be- 
neath the earth. Thus in the infancy 
of Rome, we see Curtius, for the 
salvation of his country, devoting 
himself to the infernal gods, when, as 








+ 2 Kings, c. 8, v. 27. 
* Virgil, Geor. iv. 470. 
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it appears, an earthquake had occa- 
sioned a deep and extensive chasm in 
the forum; and the augurs had de- 
clared, that the portentous opening 
would never close, ’till what contri- 
buted most to the strength and power 
of the Romans should be cast into it ; 
but that by such a sacrifice they would 
obtain immortality for their republic. 
When all men were at a loss how to 
understand this oracle, M. Curtius, 
armed as for battle, presented himself 
in the forum, and explained it thus— 
*“ What is more valuable to Rome 
than her courage and her arms?” So 
saying, he urged forward bis impetu- 
ous steed, aud buried himself in the 
abyss.* His grateful countrymen ad- 
mired his fortitude, and attributed the 
increasing splendour of their state to 
the sacrifice he made. Animated by 
this example, Decius, in the war be- 
tween Rome and Latium, having so- 
lemuly offered himself as‘an expiatory 
sacrifice, rashed single into the thick- 
est yanks of the astonished Latins, 
that by his death he might appease 
the anger of the gods, transfer their 
indignation to the enemy, and secure 
the victory to Rome. Conspectns ab 
utroque acie aliquanto Augustior hu- 
mano visu, sicut Calo missus piacu- 
Jum omnis deorum irz, qui pestem 
ab suis aversam in bostes ferret. + 
Here we see distinctly marked the 
notion of vicarious sufferings, and the 
opinion, that the punishment of guilt 
may be transferred from the guilty 
to the innocent. “The gods call for 
sacrifice: the victim bleeds: atone- 
ment is made: and the wrath of the 
infernal powers falls in its fall force 
upon the enemy.—Tbus whilst The- 
mistocles at Salamine was offering 
sacrifice, three’ captives, the sons of 
Sandauce, and nephews to Xerxes, all 
distinguished for their beauty, ele- 
gantly dressed, and decked, as became 
their birth, with ornaments of gold, 
being brought on board his galley : 
the augur Euphrantides observing at 
the very instant a bright flame as- 
cending from the altar, whilst one 
was sneezing on the right, which he 
regarded as a propitious omen ; he 
seized the hand of Themistocles, and 
commanded that they should all be 
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sacrificed to Bacchus, (w.nzy Asovurw— 
cruel and relentless Bacchus! Homer 
has the same expression) predicting; 
on this condition, safety and conquest 
to the Greeks. Immediately the 
multitude with united voices called 
on the god, led the captive princes to 
the altar, and compelled Themistocles 
to sacrifice them.* 

So when Afneas was to perform 
the last kind office for his friend Pal- 
las, he sacrificed (besides numerous 
oxen, sheep, and swine) eight cap- 
tives to the infernal gods.+ In this 
he followed the example of Achilles, 
who had caused twelve Trojans, of 
high birth, to bleed by the sacerdotal 
knife, over the ashes of his friend 
Patroclus. 

A hundred feet in length, a hundred wide, 

The glowing structure spreads on every 
sides, * 

High on the top the manly corse they lay, 

And well-fed sheep and sable oxen slay ; 

Achiiles covered with their fat the dead, 

And the piled victims round ‘the body 
spread ; 

Then jars of honey, and of fragrant oil 

Suspends around, iow bending o’er the 


pile. 

Four sprightly coursers, with a deadly 
groan 

Pour forth their hives, audon the pyre ar 
thrown. 


OF nine large dogs, domestic at his board 
Fell twa, selected to attend their lord: 
The last of all, and horrible to tell, 
Sad sacrifice! twelve Trojan captives fell; 
On these the rage of fire victorious preys, 
Involves and joius thein in one common 
blaze. ‘ 
Smeared with the bloody rites, he stands 
on high, , 
And calls the spirit with a dreadful ery, 
All hail, Patroctus! let thy vengeful ghost 
Hear and exult on Pluto’s dreary coast. 
Pope’s Homer’s Il. 


How much was it to be Jamented, 
that even civilized nations should for- 
get the intention for which sacrifices 
were origh‘ally instituted! The bad 
effects, however, would not have been 
either so extensive or so great, had 
they not wholly lost the knowledge 
of Jehovah, and taken as the object 
of their fear that evil and apostate ° 
spirit, whose name, with the atmost 
propriety, is called Apollyon the De- 





* Livy, 1. 7. c: 6. 
+ Livy, viii. 10. : 
Wyiversat Mac. Vor. XX. 


* Plutarch, i: 262. 
+ Aneid, |. 10. 517. 11. 197. 
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stroyer,* and whose worship has been 
universally diffused at different periods 
among all the nations of the earth. 
The practice of shedding human 
blood before the altars of their gods 
was not peculiar to the Trojans and 
the Greeks; the Romans followed 
their example. In the first ages of 
their republic, they sacrificed children 
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riods numerous gladiators bled at the 
tombs of the Patricians, to appease the 
manes of the deceased. And it is 
particularly noticed of Augustus, that 
after the taking of Perusta he sacri- 
ficed, on the ides of March, three 
hundred senators and knights to the 
divinity of Julius Czesar.t 
{ To Le concluded.) 


to the goddess Mania; in later pe- 





Vienna, and the Srate of Society there. 
From Madame de Stael’s * Germany ”’ 

At length this celebrated work has made its appearance in French and English. 
The despotic mandate of the tyrant has quickened that curiosity which it vainly 
laboured io stifle, and the volumes of Madame de Stacl will be read on the 

What he had to fear from their diffusion we 

cannot discocer: and the persecution of the author seems to us more like re- 


continent with tenfold aviditu. 


venge for omitted flattery, than punishment for committed censure. Bona- 





parte is not eulogised—ithe monster is not lulled with strains of soothing admi- 
ration and applause, and possibly in the severe opinion expressed of his-cha- 
racter, by the total absence of his name, he found more cause for resentment 
and bitterness against the writer, than if she had indulged in some direct con- 





demnation of his actions. It were vain, however, to argue upon the capricious 
decrees of tyranny; they are as wayward as infancy, though not quite so. 
insignificant. Our readers will be gratified with an early extract from 


‘volumes which hace excited so much attention; and when they observe what 





unimportant sentences were struck out by the censor of the Parisian press, lest 
they should, by some wonderful ingenuity of construction, be applicd to the 





despot, they will smile to hear some of our patriots, dungeon'd, or deserving to 


be so, compluining that we have no liberty of the press. 


In a future number 


we shall recur to these very interesting volumes. 


brn is situated in a plain, 

surrounded by picturesque hills. 
The Danube, which passes through 
and encircles it, divides itself into se- 
veral branches, forming many plea- 
sant islets; but this river loses its own 
dignity in so many windings, and fails 
to produce the impression which its 
ancient renown promises. Vienna is 
an old town, small enough in itself, 
but begirt with spacious suburbs: it 
is pretended that the city, surrounded 
by its fortifications, is not more ex- 
tensive now than it was at the time 
when Richard Ceeur de Lion was im- 
prisoned near its gates. The streets 
are as narrow as those in Italy, the 
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palaces recal in some degree those of 
Florence; in short nothing there re- 
sembles the rest of Germany, except 
a few gothic edifices which bring 
back the middle ages to the imagina- 
tion. 

The first of these edifices is the 
tower of St. Stephen, which rises 
above all the other churches of Vi- 
enna, and reigns majestically over the 
good and peaceful city, whose gene- 
rations and glories it has seen pass 
away. It took two ‘centuries, they 
say, to finish this tower, begun in 
1100; the whole Austrian hisiory is 
in some manner connected with it. 
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No building can be so patriotic as a 
church; it is there alone that all 
classes of the nation are assembled, 
that alone which brings to the recol- 
lection, not merely public events, but 
the secret thoughts and inward affec- 
tions which both chiefs and people 
have carried into its sanctuary. The 
temple of the divinity seems present, 
like God himself, to ages past away. 

The monument of Prince Eugene 
is the only one that has been, for 
some time past, erected in this church; 
he there lies, waiting for other heroes, 
As I approached it, I saw a notice 
affixed to one of its pillars, that a 
young woman begged of those who 
should read this paper to pray for her 
during her sickness. The name of 
this young woman was not given: it 
was some unfortunate being, address- 
ing herself to beings unknown, not 
for their alms, but for their prayers ; 
and all this passed by the side of the 
illustrious dead, who had himself, 
— compassion on the unhappy 
iving. It is a pious custom among 
the Catholics, and one which we 
ought to imitate, to leave the churches 
open: there are so many moments in 
which we feel the want of such an 
asylum; and never do we enter it 
without feeling an emotion which 
does good to the soul, and restores it, 
as by a holy ablution, to strength and 
purity. 

There is no great city without its 
public building, its promenade, or 
some other wonder of art or of na- 
ture, to which the recollections of 
infancy attach themselves; and I 
think that the Prater must possess a 
charm of this description for the in- 
habitants of Vienna; no where do we 
find, so near the capital, a public walk 
so rich in the beauties, at once of 
rude and ornamented nature. A ma- 
jestic forest extends to the banks of 
the Danube ; herds of deer are seen 
from afar passing through the mea- 
dow ; they return every morning, and 
fly away every evening when the in- 
flux of company disturbs their soli- 
tude. Avspectacle, seen at Paris only 
three times a year, on the road to 
Long-Champ, is renewed every day, 


-during the fine season, at Vienna. 


This is an Italian custom—the daily 
promenade at the same hour. Such 
regularity would be impracticable in 





a country where pleasures are so di- 
versified as at Paris ; but the Viennese, 
from whatever cause, would find it 
difficult to relinquish the habit of it. 
It must be agreed that it forms a most 
striking coup d'eil, the sight of a 
whole nation assembled under the 
shade of magnificent trees, on a turf 
kept ever verdant by the waters of the 
Danube. The people of fashion in 
carriages, those of the lower orders 
on foot, meet there every evening. 
Ta this wise country, even pleasures 
are looked upon in the light of du- 
ties, and they have this advantage, 
that they never grow tedious, how- 
ever uniform. They preserve as 
much regularity in dissipation as in 
business, and waste their time as me- 
thodically as they employ it. 

If you enter one of the redoubts 
where balls are given to the citizens 
on holidays, you will behold men and 
women gravely performing, opposite 
to each other, the steps of a minuet, 
of which they have imposed on them- 
selves the amusement; the crowd 
often separates a couple while dan- 
cing, and yet each persists, as if they 
were dancing, to acquit their con- 
Sciences; each moves alone, to right 
and left, forwards and backwards, 
without caring about the other who 
is figuring al] the while with equal 
conscientiousness; now and then, 
only, they utter a little exclamation 
of joy, and then immediately return 
to the serious discharge of their plea- 
sure. ° ° 

It is above all on the Prater that 
one is struck with the ease and pros- 
perity of the people of Vienna. This 
city has the reputation of consuming 
more victuals than any other place of 
an equal population ; and this species 
of superiority, a little valgar, 1s not 
contested.” One sees whole families 
of citizens and artificers setting off at 
five in the evening for the Prater, 
there to take a sort of rural refresh- 
ment, equally substantial with a din- 
ner elsewhere, and the money which 
they can afford to lay out upon it 
proves how laborious they are, and 
oo how mild a°government they 

ive. 

Tens of thousands return at night, 
leading by the hand their wives and 
children; no disorder, no quarrelling 
disturbs all this multitude, whose 
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voice is hardly heard, so silent is their 
joy! This silence, nevertheless, does 
not proceed from any melancholy dis- 
position of the soul; it is rather a 
certain physical happiness, which in- 
duces men in the south Germany 
to ruminate on their sensations, as in 
the north on their ideas. The vege- 
tative existence of the south of Ger- 
many bears some analogy to the con- 
templative existence of the north: in 
each, there is repose, indolence, and 
reflection. 

If you could imagine an equally nu- 
merous assembly of Parisians met to- 
gether in the same place, the air 
would sparkle with bon-mots, plea- 
santries, and disputes; never can a 
Frenchman enjoy any pieasure in 
which his self-love would not in some 
manner find itself a place. 

Noblemen of souk take their pro- 
menade on horses or in carriages of 
the greatest magnificence and good 
taste; all their amusement cousists in 
bowing, in an alley of the Prater, to 
those whom they have just left ina 
drawing room; but the diversity of 
objects renders it impossible to pursue 
any train of reflection, and the greater 
number of men take a pleasure in 
thus dissipating those reflections 
which trouble them. These grandees 
of Vienna, the most illustrious and 
the most wealthy in Europe, abuse 
none of the advantages they possess ; 
they allow the humblest hackney 
coaches to stop their brilliant equi- 
pages. The Emperor and his bro- 
thers even quietly keep their place in 
the string, and choose to be_consi- 
dered, in their amusements, as private 
individuals ; they make use of their 
privileges only when they fulfil their 
duties. In the midst of the crowd 
you often meet with Oriental, Hun- 
garian, and Polish costumes, which 
enliven the imagination ; and harmo- 
nious bands of music at intervals give 
to all this assemblage the air of a 
peaceable fete, in which every body 
enjoys himself without being troubled 
zbout his neighbour. 

You never meet a beggar at these 

romenades; none are to be seen in 
Wussa ;-the charitable establishments 
there are regalated with great order 
and liberality; private and public be- 
nevolence is directed with a great 


spirit of justice, and the people them- 
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selves having in general more indus- 
try and commercial ability than in the 
rest of Germany, each man regularly 
pursues his own individual destiny. 
There are few instances in Austria of 
crimes deserving death; every thing, 
in short, in this country bears the 
mark of a parental, wise, and reli- 
gious government. The foundations 
of the social edifice are good and re- 
spectable; ‘‘ but it wants a pinnacle 
and columns to render it a fit temple 
of genius and of glory.”* 

I was at Vienna, in L808, when 
the Emperor Francis the Second mar- 
ried his first cousin, the daughter of 
the Archduke of Milan and the Arch- 
duchess Beatrix. the last princess of 
that bouse of Este so celebrated by 
Ariosto and ‘Tasso. The Archduke 
Ferdinand and his noble consort 
found themselves both deprived of 
their states by the vicissitudes of war, 
and the young Empress, brought up 
‘*in these cruel times,”+ united in 
her person the double interest of 
greatness and misfortune. It was an 
union concluded by inclination, and 
into which no political convenience 
had entered, although one more ho- 
nourable could not have been con- 
tracted. It caused at once a feeling 
of sympathy and respect, for the fa- 
mily affections which brought us near 
to this marriage, and for the illustri- 
ous rank which set us at a distance 
from it. A young prince, the Arche 
bishop of Waizen, bestowed the nup- 
tial benediction on bis sister and sove- 
reign; the mother of the Empress, 
whose virtues and knowledge con- 
spire to exercise the most powerful 
empire over her children, became in 
a moment the subject of her daugh- 
ter, and walked in the procession be- 
hind her with a mixture of deference 
and of dignity, which recalled at the 
same time the rights of the crown 
and those of nature. The brothers of 
the Emperor and Empress, all em- 
ployed in the army or in the admini- 
stration, all in different ranks, all 
equally devoted to the public good, 
accompanied them respectively to the 
altar, and the church was filled with 
the grandees of the state, with the 
wives, the daughters, and the mothers, 





* Suppressed by the censure. 
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of the most ancient of the Teutonic 
nobility. Nothing new was produced 
for the féte; it was sufficient for its 
pomp, to display what each possessed. 
Even the women’s ornaments were 
hereditary, and the diamonds that had 
descended in every family consecrated 
the remembrances of the past to the 
decoration of youth: ancient times 
were present to all, and we enjoyed 
a magnificence, the resuit of the pre- 
parations of ages, but which cost the 
people no new sacrifices. 

The amusements which succeeded 
to the marriage consecration had in 
them almost as mech of dignity as 
the ceremony itself. It is not thus 
that private individuals onght to give 
entertainments, but it is perhaps right 
to find in ail the actions o. kings the 
severe impression of their august des- 
tiny. Not far from this church, 
around which the discharge of can- 
nons and the beating of drums an- 
nounced the renewal of the union 
between the houses of Este and Haps- 
burgh, we see the asylum which has 
for these-two centuries inclosed the 
tombs of the Emperors of Austria and 
their family. There, in the vault of 
the Capuchins, it was that Maria 
Theresa for thirty years heard mass 
in the very sight of the burial place 
which she had prepared for herself by 
the side of her husband. ‘This illus- 
trious princess had suffered so much 
in the days of her early youth, that 
the pious sentiment of the instability 
of life never quitted her, even in the 
midst of her. greatness. We have 
many examples of a serious and con- 
stant devotion among the sovereigns 
of the earth; as they obey death only, 
his irresistible power strikes them the 
more forcibly. ‘The difficulties of 
life intervene between ourselves and 
the tomb; but every thing lies level 
before the eyes of kings, even to the 
last, aud that very level renders the 
end more visible. 

The feast induces us naturally to 
reflect upon the tomb; poetry has, 
in all times, delighted herself in 
drawing these two images by the side 
of each other, and fate itself is a ter- 
rible poet, which has too often disco- 
vered the art of uniting them. 

The rich and the noble seldom in- 
habit the suburbs of Vienna; and 
notwithstanding that the city pos- 





sesses in other respects all the advan- 
tages of a great capital, the good 
company is there brought together as 
closely as in a small town. These 
easy communications, in the midst 
of all the enjoyments of fortune and 
luxury, render their habitual life very 
convenient, and the frame of society, 
if we may so express it, that is to say, 
its habits, usages, and manners, are 
extremely agreeable. Among fo- 
reigners we Sone of the severe eti- 
quette and aristocratical pride of the 
great Austrian nobility; this accusa- 
tion is unfounded; there is simpli- 
city, politeness, and, above all, ho- 
nesty, in the good company of Vi- 
enna; and the same spirit of justice 
and regularity which governs all im- 
portant affairs is to be met with also 
in the smallest circumstances. People 
are as punctual to their dinner and 
supper engagements, as they would 
be in the discharge of more essential 
promises: and those false airs which 
make elegance consist in a contempt 


of the forms of politeness have never 


been introduced among them. Ne- 
vertheless, one of the principal disad- 
vantages of the society of Vienna, is 
that the nobles and men of letters do 
not mix together. The pride of the 
nobles is not the cause of this; but as 
they do not reckon many distinguished 
writers at Vienna, and people read 
but little, ewery body lives in his own 
particular coterie, because there is no- 
thing but coteries in a country where 
general ideas and public interests have 
so small need of being developed. 
From this separation of classes it re- 
sults that men of letters are deficient 
in grace, and that men of the world 
are rarely abundant in information. 
The exactitude of politeness which 
in some respects is a virtue, since it 
frequently demands sacrifices, has in- 
troduced into Vienna the most fa- 
tiguing of all possible forms. All the 
good company transports itself ex 
masse from one drawing-room to 
another three or four times every 
week. A certain time is lost in the 
duties of the toilet, which are neces- 
sary in these great assemblies ; more 
is lost in the streets, and on the stair 
cases, waiting till the carriages draw 
up in order ; still more in sitting three 
hours at table ; and it is impossible, 
in these crowded assemblies, to hear 
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any thing that is spoken beyond the 
circle of customary phrases. This 
daily exhibition of so many indivi- 
duals to eachyother is a happy inven- 
tion of mediocrity to annul the facul- 
ties of the mind. If it were esta- 
blished that thought is to be consi- 
dered as a malady against which a 
regular course of'medicine is neces- 
sary, nothing could be imagined better 
adapted for the purpose than a sort of 
distraction at once noisy and insipid ; 
such as permits the following up of 
no ideas, and converts language into a 
mere chattering, which may be taught 
men as well as birds. 

I have seen a piece performed at 
Vienna, in which Harlequin enters, 
clothed in a long gown and a magni- 
ficent wig ; and all at once he juggles 
himself away, leaving his wig and 
gown standing to figure in his place, 
and goes to display his real person 
elsewhere. One might propose this 

ame of legerdemain to those who 

equent large assemblies. People 
attend them, not for the sake of meet- 
ing any object that they are desirous 
-of pleasing : severity of manners and 
tranquillity of soul concentre in Aus- 
tria all the affections in the bosom of 
one’s family. They do not resort to 
them for the purposes of ambition, 
for every thing passes with so much 
regularity in this country, that in- 
trigue has little hold there, and be- 
sides it is not in the midst of society 
that it ean find room to exercise it- 
self. These visits and these circles 
are invented for the sake of giving all 
people the same thing to do, at the 
same hour; and thus they prefer the 
ennut of which they partake with 
their equals to the amusement which 
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they would be forced to create for 
themselves at home. 

Great assemblies and great dinners 
take place in other cities besides 
Vienna; but as at such meetings we 
generally see all the distinguished in- 
dividuals of the countries where we 
assembie, we there find more oppor- 
tunities of escaping from tltose forms 
of conversation, which apon such 
occasions succeed to the first saluta- 
tions, and prolong them in words. 
Society does not in Austria, as in 
France, contribute to the develope- 
ment or the animation of the under- 
standing; it leaves in the head no- 
thing but noise and emptiness ; 
whence it follows, besides, that the 
more intelligent members of the com- 
munity generally estrange themselves 
from it; it is frequented by women 
alone, and even that share of under- 
standing which they possess is asto- 
nishing, considering the nature of the 
life they lead. Foreigners justly ap- 
preciate the agreeableness of their 
conversation ; but none are so rarely 
to be met with in the drawing-rooms 
of the capital of Germany, as the 
men of Germany itself. 

In the society of Vienna, a stranger 
must be pleased with the proper assu- 
rance, the elegance, and nobleness of 
manner, which reign throughout un- 
der the influence of the women; yet 
there is wanting to it something to 
say, something to do, an end, an in- 
terest. You feel a wish that to-day 
may be different from yesierday, yet 
without such variety as would inter- 
rapt the chain of affections and habits. 
In retirement, monotony tranquillizes 
the soul; in the great world it only 
fatigues the mind, 
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{From Semple’s Tour.] 


There is an eager curiosity at the. present moment for any intelligence, political 


or personal, respecting those individuals who are now presiding over the fate 


of Europe. 


This curiosity extends also to the continent itself, and we hace 


therefore thought it would be an agrecable amusement to our readers to peruse 


the following particulars from the pen of Mr. Semple, whose case has already 


excited some degree of public interest. 
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oo or four days farther resi- 
dence in Berlin served only to 
strengthen the impressions which I 
had at first received of the elegance 
of this city. The civility of Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, whom I had seen at Rei- 
chenbach, bad furnished me with a 
letter to General L’Estock, the mili- 
tary governor of Berlin, and I was 
willing to avail myself of this means, 
for procuring an introduction to the 
inner court of the arsenal, the de- 
scription of which had so much ex- 
cited my curiosity. His perpetual 
occupations, however, did not permit 
of my intruding so far, and I was 
obliged to rest contented with what 
I had heard and read of it. By way 
of consolation, I had an opportunity 
of seeing General Moreau, who, on 
the morning of the 11th, I learnt was 
about to quit Berlin, where he had 
arrived the preceding evening. I re- 
paired to the Russian hotel, where a 
crowd, not however very numerous, 
was already assembled. After wait- 
ing upwards of an hour I saw him 
descend the stairs, and enter the open 
Jandau which was in readiness for 
shim, where he sat for some little time 
close to me. In the first carriage 
were some of the great military offi- 
cefs of Berlin, richly dressed, who 
had come to pay him honour. He 
alone of all the party was plainly 
clothed, and in his whole appearance 
had very much the appearance of an 
English farmer. His countenance, 
rather swarthy, had in it nothing 
striking, and he kept his éyes a little 
downcast, so that it was difficult to 
catch their expression. In departing 
he took off his hat to the surrounding 
multitude, and displayed a_ broad 
forehead, over which were drawn a 
few thinly scattered hairs. I was 
struck with this spectacle, which 
shewed me, under such singular cir- 
cumstances, one of the great men of 
the revolution already marked by the 
hand of time; and I should have 
been still more deeply affected, could 
I have foreseen that he was so nearly 
approaching the termination of his 
earthly career. On the afternoon of 
the same day I visited Spandau, dis- 
tant from Berlin about ten miles to 
the north-west, and the occupation of 
which by the French had long kept 
the inhabitants in check. 
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We passed through Charlotten- 
berg, a neat little town in the sandy 
plains, five miles from Berlin, sur- 
rounded and mixed with trees. It is 
the favourite residence of the King of 
Prussia, and greatly resorted to by 
parties of pleasure from the metro- 
polis. Immediately after passing it 
we ascend some low heights, which 
serve, however, to give a tolerably 
extensive view over the flat country 
near Berlin. As we approach Span- 
dau, we are shewn the spots occupied 
by the besieging batteries, and near 
one of them, a little to the right of 
the road, the grave of the Prussian 
artillery-man, who, they tell you, 
contributed materially to the speedy 
reduction of the place. As he set 
fire to his mortar, ‘‘ Here goes,” said 
he, ‘‘for the powder-magazine.”— 
Fortune favoured him, and in a few 
seconds a tremendous explosion, 
which laid one half of the town in 
ruins, announced that the shell had 
performed its errand. Already he 
was considered as an extraordinary 
man by his comrades, and prognostics 
were formed of his future greatness, 
when, in an evil hour, he determined 
again to shew his dexterity or his 
good fortune. Elate with past suc- 
cess, ‘* Here goes again,” said he, 
‘for the other magazine.” But 
scarcely had he spoken, when a can- 
non-ball entered the embrasure, and 
carried off his head. . He was buriéd 
by his comrades on the spot where 
be fell; and the traveller on the banks 
of the Spree will, no doubt, long be 
shewn the artilleryman’s grave. 

Spandau is situated at the junction 
of the Spree and the Havel, two 
streams, which have here about the 
width and appearance of the Lea near 
Londom. Scarcely had we crossed 
the wooden bridge, which opened in 
the middle for the passage of large 
barges, and entered the town, when 
we saw on every side a striking pic- , 
ture of the evils of war. Whole 
streets in ruins, houses half fallen, 
uuroofed, or cracked from top’ to 
bottom ; and heaps of brick and stone 
nixed with half-burned beams, shew- 
ed us rather the ruins of Spandau 
than Spandau itself. The citadel is 
in the form of a ° with four 
bastions, surrounded by a_ broad 
ditch, the whole built with brick, and 
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about forty feet high. The face of 
one of the bastions had been thrown 
down by the explosion of the maga- 
zine, and a number of workmen were 
now busily employed in repairing it. 
A hard thing for a nation to be thus 
obliged to attack and destroy its own 
towns and fortresses. 

Having now seen the ruins of a 
town besieged, we devoted another 
day to visit the favourite residence of 
the great Frederick, for which pur- 
pose we set off early in the morning 
for Potsdam, a distance of about 
eighteen miles. The country on both 
sides is in general poor and sandy, but 
the road is excellent the whole way, 
and bordered with poplars, many of 
which have attained a bu!k and height 
which I had never before seen in that 
species of tree. Before entering Pots- 
dam we cross, on a wooden bridge, a 
lake formed by the Havel, on which 
the town stands. The waters being 
low, the banks of this lake sent forth 
an offensive smell, and which cannot 
but be unwholesome for the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. Potsdam itself, 
although not large, is one of the 
handsomest towns in Prussia, being 
built according to a regular plan fur- 
nished, or approved of, by Frederick 
himself. A canal from the Havel, 
the sides of which are faced with 
stone, flows through the main street, 
and is crossed by seven or eight 
bridges of stone. From the want of 
current, however, the water has a 
green and stagnant appearance, and 
makes a greater ornament in descrip- 
tion than in reality. The streets are 
wide and regular, and the houses 
lofty, and built so as to resemble 
stone. No fault can be found with 
the exterior of the city, yet there is 
an air of dulness pervading the whole, 
which is poorly compensated by 
handsome buildings. Potsdam, like 
many other artificial establishments, 
seems to languish since the death of 
its great embellisher. It was already 
known asa city under the Sclavonic 
name of Potzdupimi, eight hundred 
years ago, and might have slowly par- 
taken of the general improvement of 
Europe. But the partiality of Frede- 
tick suddenly pushed it beyond the 
natural bounds assigned by its com- 
merce and resources. He invited fa- 
mili¢s to come and settle there, who 
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had no other motives to induce them 
but his invitation; and gave away 
houses without being able to give any 
permanent and useful employment to 
those who were to inhabit them. 
Hence, Potsdam is, upon the whole, 
a collection of fine houses and poor 
citizens, and exhibits scarcely any ap- 
pearance of cheerfulness or activity. 
Perhaps no men have been more ge- 
nerally unsuceessfal, or unskilfal in 
their plans, than the would-be foun- 
ders of great cities. Except Alexan- 
der the Great, and William Penn, 
how few have left durable memorials 
of the justness of their designs. 

The environs of Potsdam are hand- 
some, there being generally avenues 
of fine trees leading .to the gates of 
the town. We passed along one of 
these avenues formed by oak and elm 
trees, and reached the palace of Sans 
Souci, the favourite residence of Fre 
derick the Second. It is a buildin 
of but a single story high, coomeiaial 
on one side by figures, and on the 
other by a handsome colonnade of 
eighty-eight columns, forming asemi- 
circle. Before entering it we were 
shewn the tomb-stones.of eleven of 
the monarch’s fevourite dogs, with: 
their names engraved upon them, 


but no further memorial of their vir-- 


tues. It would, perhaps, be difficult 
to analyse the impression made by 
these grave-stones, which indeed will 
d-pend greatly upon the previous 
opinions or prejudices ef the indivi- 
dual. Some will behold in them a 
just, though unusual tribute to the 
memory of an animal always faithful 
to the human race, whilst others will 
attribute them to the well-kuown 
sentiment of the monarch, that man 
himself is to be classed only with 
‘* the brutes that perish.” 

From the burial place of the dogs, 
we pass to what was once the habita- 
tion of their master. We behold the 
room where Frederick ate, the sofa 
on which he sat, still stained with 
spots of snuff, the library where be 
studied, long specimens of his writ- 
ing, the very books which he read, 
the chamber wherein he died. What- 
ever may be our opinions of the man, 
it is impossible to view these objects 
without emotion. Those who shew 
the palace remember him perfectly ; 
they have talked with him, have seen 
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him in his daily babits, and relate to 
you little anecdotes of his private life. 
You are thus carried back to the great 
events of the middle of the last cen- 
tury, by almost touching, as it were, 
the person who had tie principal 
share in producing them. How plain 
is the connection between the age of 
Frederick and that in which we live. 
if his unjust wars and successful ambi- 
tion procured him the name of Great, 
it is in the nature of the human mind 
that the succeeding age should produce 
a Bonaparte. The philosophy, as it has 
been called, (proh pudor!) of Sans 
Souci, is the philosophy of the revo- 
lution ; and the monarch only set the 
example which has been followed b 
the multitude, of unbounded profli- 
gacy and unprincipled ambition. 

The last book perused in the libra- 
ty by Frederick, was Puysegur on the 
Art of War, and still remains out of 
the case for inspection. Yet it must 
be owned, that he had other tastes 
than those of a mere warrior, of 
which the gallery of pictures attached 
to Sans Souci, is alone a sufficient 
proof. Before the building are eigh- 
teen marble statues, representing the 
Arts and Sciences, but not possessed 
ef any striking merit. The great 
hall, or gallery, is upwards of two 
handred and sixty feet in length, and 
thirty-five in breadth, handsomely 

aved with different coloured mar- 

les. Over the inside of the doors, 
at each end, are two beautiful antique 
bas-reliefs, dug up near Rome, one of 
which contains fourteen Bacchanalian 
figures, mostly in an admirable state 
ot preservation. ‘The pictures are 
arranged along one sidé of the gallery 
only, opposite to the light ; and here, 
as some years ago at Portici, | had 
reason to regret the blank spaces left 
by the removal of several of the finest 
paintings to Paris. There still re- 
mained, however, some of the mas- 
ter-pieces of Reubens, Titian, and 
Vandyk, and, among others, two 
beautiful cabinet paintings upon gold, 
in one of which the eftect — 
by the metal shining through the co- 
lours is altogether magical. The man 
who shews the gallery is himself a 
painter, and with a pardonable parti- 
ality, has hang up some of his own 
productions among the works of the 
great masters. fie was a boy of 
Univeusan Mae. Vou. XX. 





humble parents about the palace, and 
being noticed by I'rederick, was sent 
by him to pursue Bis studies at Rome, 
where he seems to have imbibed the 
taste which forms the principal cha- 
racteristics of the present French 
school of painting. As I was admir- 
ing a picture of Teniers, ‘‘ You too,” 
said he, ‘‘ have an artist almost equal 
to him in your own country.” He 
might perhaps have spared the doubt, 
but I was rejoiced to find, that, not- 
withstanding all the impediments to 
intercourse which had so long subsist- 
ed between England and the conti- 
nent, the reputation of Wilkie had 
reached the centre of Germany. 

At no great distance stands the new 
Sans Souci, a palace of which the ge- 
neral plan was formed by Frederick, 
who began it immediately after the 
peace in 1763, and finished it in six 
years. Never, perhaps, was so mag- 
nificent a building completed in so 
shortatime. It is of a reddish co- 
lour, the centre towards the gardens 
is three stories in height, and the 
whole is adorned with pilasters and 
statues, of which last there are up- 
wards of three hundred. Being form- 
ed of a soft sand-stone they are al- 
ready very much decayed, and their 
number appears a load rather than ari 
ornament. From the entrance hall 
we pass at once to the grotto, a mag- 
nificent room, entirely covered with 
ditferent kinds of shells, marbles, 
minerals, and corals, arranged in a 
variety of forms. It is divided by 
pillars and arcades, covered in the 
same manuer, and the floor being 
also of various marbles, the effect pro- 
duced when well lighted must be ex- 
ceedingly brilliant. To many, the 
sight of this hall of shells alone will 
amply repay the trouble of the jour- 
ney from Berlin. Besides this, there 
are upwards of twenty rooms, all cons 
taining something more of less re- 
markable, Jn one we see a remarks 
able number of antiques, a second is 


ornamented with curtains of cloth of - 


gold, presented by the Sultan Musta« 
pha the Third, another contains spe- 
cimens of the first porcelain vases, 
fabricated at Berlin, and others are 
hung with valuable paintings, The 
nost interesting of the whole, howa 
ever, is the great marble ball, up 
ery of ove hundred feet jn length 
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by sixty-five in breadth, and fifty in 
height. This hali, the most magni- 
ficent in Europe, tuls the mind by its 
grandeur and just proportions. We 
are astonished to find ourselves in a 
room much larger than most houses. 
The neighbouring marble palace of 
Heiligensee, which forms a square of 
seventy feet, might here almost find 
apiace. On the ceiling we behold 
the gods in full assembly Sand on the 
wails are four large paintings, each 
twenty-two feet in beight by twenty- 
four in breadth, thus corresponding 
with the general proportions of the 
whole. Owing, however, to the ra- 
pidity with whieh the building was 
erected, the damp has already nearly 
destroyed one or two of the paintings. 
In this huge apartment the chairs and 
marble tables appear diminutive, and 
man himself becomes insignificant 
compared even with the workman- 
ship of his own hands. 

From beholding the works of the 
great Frederick, as he is here every 
where called, we retyrned to Pots- 
dam to contemplate his tomb. It is 
in a church known by the name of 
the Temple of the Court and Garri- 
son, from the tower of which there is 
a fine view over the city and the sur- 
rounding country. The pulpit is of 
white and red marble, and beneath it 
in a Jittle kind of chamber are two 
coffins, the one of black marble con- 
taining the body of Frederick Willian 


the First, and the other the remains 


£ Ties lor ia Le ¢ nr A ] ‘ 
of Frederick the Second. he last is 
; — car ee 

in a kind of metal case, which gives a 


hollow sound when slightly strack. 
tle before his death he asked 
what o'clock tt was, and when told, 
Well then,” said he, ‘Tam going 
without 
pon the 
” ay} pet 
of what was 





pomp. We pu 


case containing 





once the great Frederick. Here Bo- 
naparte is said to have d 

time in musing; and here, at mid 
night, the .mperor of Russia to have 


ra: 


sworn fidelity to th 
The spot has been ret 
by the living and the dead; and no 
traveller should come to Berlin with- 
out devoting a day to visit the palaces 
and the coffin of Frederick. 

As there were upwards of twenty 
thousand Prussian troops in and near 
Berlin, which were daily exercised, I 
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had frequent opportunities of observ~ 
ing them. After seeing the Russiam 
guards, these soldiers, once the mo- 
els of kkurope, can no Jonger in our 
eyes claim the same pre-eminence. 
Still, however, they appear to have 
all the requisites of first-rate troops, 
and, like Spain, have not perhaps so 
much declined in excellence, as other 
nations have made advances towards 
it. In general, they are -superior in 
appearance to the Russian regiments 
of the line. ‘The spirit which ani- 
mated them, I was informed, was 
excellent, which indeed was evidently 
the case throughout the whole coun- 
try. Every where on the roads we 
had passed parties of the Landwelir 
in march, and in the midst of their 
greatest fatigues no murmur was ever 
heard. I was particularly surprised 
throughout the whole of Silesia, at 
observing the ardour in the Prussian 
cause. [tis a striking example, how 
soon comparatively recent acquisitions 
of territory become incorporated with 
the country which has conquered 
them, where a similarity of language 
and manners exists. 

As the armistice was drawing to @ 
close, and the circumstances which 
had occurred did not permit me, as b 
could have wished, to witness the 
great events which were likely to 
mark its termination, I quitted Ber- 
lin for Stralsund on the 13ih of Aus 
Pust, ace ompanied by the gentlom in 
iad travelied with me from Rei- 
vach. To await the renewal of 


( 
hostilities in my situation would only 
: ; 








ave been to multiply the chances of 
nconvenience and delay in travelling, 
and in this point of view there was: 
tobe lost. About ten o'clock 
we passed through the Oranienburg. 
gate, but soon quiited the excellent 
causeway which led from it, and 
plunged into roads of sand upon our 
rignt. The country continued every 
where sandy and uninteresting for ten 
or twelve miles, until, approaching 
Oranienburg, we saw the white sails 
ot barges moving over the plains to 
our left. These marked the course 
of the Havel, on the banks of which 
Oranienburg is situated, aud which we 
soon after crossed by a draw-bridge. 
This town, aithough of no great ex- 
tent, seems to have been formerly of 
sume cousequence, and the shell of a 
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lofty and magnificent square tower 
still remains close upon the river.— 
The place was full of Swedish troops, 
it being now the head-quarters of the 
Crown Prince, whom we had an op- 
portunity of seeing. He was sitting 
writing in a room on the ground floor, 
the window of which was open to- 
wards the street. In passing, I was 
immediately struck by the strong re- 
semblance of his marked features to 
the portraits which I had seen exhi- 
bited of him in London, and stopped 
to contemplate him. My companion, 
more curious, walked for some time 
backwards and forwards before the 
house, until Bernadotte arose, and 
coming towards the window, asked 
him what he wanted. He answered 
that he was an Englishman, and that 
his sole motive was the wish of seeing 
his Royal Highness. The Crown 
Prince seemed not displeased with 
this curiosity, and entering into con- 
versation with him expressed his high 
opinion of the English nation, and 
particularly asked him if be was an 
officer. After some time he slightly 
moved his head and withdrew. He 
appeared a tall and robust man, of a 
fresh complexion, with an expressive 
eye, and a countenance marked with 
intelligence. As to his features I 
have already observed, that the por- 
traits generally exhibited in London 
bear a strong resemblance to bim. 

I was highly gratified with the ap- 
pearance of the Swedish troops, once 
the terror and pride of the north, and 
still deserving the highest commen- 
dations. The men appeared almost 
uniformly healthy and robust, and 
had something of an English look, 
which certainly did not lower them 
in my esteem. I was less pleased 
with the officers, who did not seem 
yet to have acquired the air of their 

rofession, owing no doubt to the 
ittle acquaintance with war which 
Sweden has had for a century past. 
The experience of a single campaign 
will, [am convinced, add all that is 
yet wanted to complete their charac- 
ter as soldiers; and Sweden, as far as 
her population will allow, may again 
Ahold an honourable rank among the 
military powers of Europe. 

The pleasure of the interview with 
the Crown Prince was somewhat les- 


sened by our being detained for want. 
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of horses till the evening.” Even then 
we should not have been able to pro- 
ceed, had not the common post-wag- 
gon arrived, in which we determined 
to travel for a few stages. Our bag- 
gage being stowed in this ponderous 
conveyance, we quitted Oranienburg 
about six o’clock, and proceeded again 
through sands and pine woods to Zeh- 
denick, where we did not arrive be- 
fore two iff the morning, although 
the distance be not above twenty 
miles, The gate was shut, nor did 
we gain admittance until our postil- 
lion had long sounded his horn before 
the enchanted walls. ‘The clear light 
of the moon enabled us to see that 
we were passing through a neat little 
town, which we had also an opportu- 
nity of viewing by day-light, as we 
did not set off again till four o'clock, 
The road continued sandy and heavy 
for fourteen miles, to Templin, where 
we arrived at eight; a poor town, 
with an old stone wall, and apparently 
the remains of a ditch. Here we got 
rid of the heavy post-waggon, and 
proceeded again as before in a lighter 
carriage by ourselves. After travel- 
ling for some time over a bare and 
open country, we passed through a 
fine wood, principally of. oak and 
elms, and then came toan open cotn- 
try again with gentle elevations, from 
which we beheld Prentzlo at a dis- 
tance, situated on tiie borders of a 
considerable lake, which extended 
from north to south. Jts large old 
cathedral formed a conspicuous ob- 
ject, as. also a curious round tower, 
apparently the remains of some an- 
cient magnificent building. Besides 
seven churches, it coatains a public 
library, and about eight thousand in- 
habitants. Round Prentzlo are large 
fields of tobacco; and the country 
appeared more fertile and better cul- 
tivated than any we had seen since 
leaving Berlin, or on the whole road 
from Hamburg to that city. The 
town itself is considerable, and has 
evidently been formerly of great im- 
portance. Here we were treated 
with much hospitality by the wife of 
the postmaster, who gave us some 
excellent, coffee, and was lavish in 
her little acts of kindness to us as 
Englishmen. In ber parlour was the 
portrait of Lord Wellington, occupy- 
ing the post of honour in thre centre, 
30 2 
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and surrounded by prints of Prussian 
and Russian Generals, together with 
hussars, dragoons, Cessacks, and 
whatever was hostile to France. She 
also shewed us with great exultation 
a let er which she had received from 
the Queen, acknowledging a patri- 
otic contribution made by the ladies 
of Prentzlo, of their ear-rings, neck- 
laces, and gold and silyer ornaments. 
Similar sacrifices haye been boasted 
of in the Roman mitrons of anti- 
quity, and I trust the Prussian ladies 
of the present day will not be de- 
frauded of the honour so justly due to 
them, 





Curious Particurars in the Lire 


of Mr. Tuomas Hoppes, of 


Mamssuriz. by Joun AuBREY. 
[From ‘* Letters written by Eminent 
Persons,"' &c.} 

YT was usual with the writers of the 

lives of the ancient philosophers, 
in the first place, to speake of their 
lineage ; and they tell us that in pro- 
cesse of time severall illustrious fami- 
lies accounted it their glory tobe de- 
rived from such or such a Sapiens. 
Why now should that method be 
omitted in this Historiola of our Mai- 
mesbury Philosopher, who though but 
6f plebeian extraction, his renowne 
has and will give brightnesse to his 
name and familie, which hereafter 
may arise and flourish in riches, and 
may justly take it an honour to be of 
kin to this worthy person, so famous 
for’ his learning, both at home and 
abroad. 

Thomas Hobbes, whose life I write, 
was second son of Mr. ‘Thomas Hob- 
bes, vicar of Charlion and Wesport, 
juxta Malmesbury.—Thomas, the 
father, was one of the ignorant Sir 
Johns of Q. Elizabeth's time, could 
Only read the prayers of the church, 
and the homilies; and valued not 
learning, as not knowing the sweet- 
ness of it. He had an elder brother 
whose name was Francis, a wealthy 
man, and alderman* of the borough ; 
by profession a glover, which is a 
great trade here, and in times past 
much greater Having no child, he 
contributed mach to, or rather alto- 





* Alderman is the title of the chief 
magistrate here. 
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gether maintained, his nephew Tho- 
mas, at Magdalen-hall, in Oxon ; and 
when he died gave him agellum, a 
pasture, called Gasten-ground,+ lying 
neer to the horse-faire, worth 10 or 
18 poundes per anntm; the rest of 
his landes he gave to his nephew Ed- 
tund, 

Thomas, the vicar of Westport, 
married Middleton, of Brack- 
enborough, (of a yeomanly family) 
by whom he had two sonnes, and 
one daughter. Edinund, his eldest, 
was bred up te liis uncle's profession 
ofa glover. Edmund was about two 
yeares elder than his brother Thomas 
(philosopher), whose life I now wriie, 
something resembled him in face, but 
fell much short of him in his intellect, 
though he was a good plain under- 
standing countryman. He had been 
bred at schoole with his brother; 
could have made theme, and verse, 
and understood a little Greek to his 
dyeing day. Hedyed about 13 yeares 
since, zetat. circiter 80. 

This Edmund ‘had only one son 
named Francis, and two daughters 
maried to countrymen (renters) in the 
neighbourhood. Francis pretty well 
resembled his uncle Thomas, especi- 
ally about the eie; and probably had 
he had a good education might have 
been ingeniose ; but he drowned his 
witt in gle. -He was left by his father 
and uncle Thomas, soOlib. or better 
per annum, but he was an ill husband. 
He dyed about two yeares after his 
father, and left five cbildren. 

Westport is the parish without the 
west-gate, which is now demolished ; 
which gate stood on the neck of Jand 
that joines Malmesbury to Westport. 
Here was, before the late warres, a 
very pretty church, consisting of a 
nave and aisles, which took up the 
whole area, dedicated to St. Mary ; and 
a fgir spire-steeple, with five tuneable 
bels, which, when the towne was 








+ In Hexham’s Dutch Dict. Gast 
signifies ‘ guest,’ so that Gasten-ground 
will be ‘ the ground for the guests ;’ 
probably to put the horses of the guests, 
that came to lye at the abbey, to grass. 
They speake broad in our country, and 
do pronounce guest, gast. Monasteries 
had their guest-halls; and it should 
seem, they had likewise their guest. 
grounds for the strangers’ horses. 
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taken (about 1644) by Sir W. Waller, 
were melted (converted into ordi- 
nance), and the church pulled downe 
to the ground, that the enemie might 
not shelter themselves against the 
garrison, The steeple was higher 
than that now standing in the borough, 
which much adorned the prospect. 
The windowes were well painted, and 
in them were inscriptions that declared 
much antiquitie; now is here rebuilt 
a cburch like a stable. 

Thomas Hobbes, Malmesburiensis 
Philosophus, was borne at his father’s 
house in Westport, being that extreme 
house that pointes into, or faces the 
horse-fayre; the farthest house on 
the left hand as you goe to Tedbury, 
Jeaving the church on the right. To 
prevent mistakes, and that hereafter 
may rise no doubt what house was 
famous for this famous man’s birth ; 
I doe here tesiifie thai in April, 1659, 
his brother Edmund went with me 
into this house, and into the chamber 
where he was borne. Now things 
begin to be antiquated, and I have 
heard some guesse it might be at the 
house where his brother Edmund 
lived and dyed ; but this is so, as I here 
deliver it. This house was given by 
Thomas, the vicar, to his daughter 
——— whose daughter or grand- 
daughter possessed it, when [ was 
there. It isa firme house, stone-built, 
and tiled, of one roome, with a but- 
tery (or the like) below, and two 
chambers above. It was the inner- 
most where he first drew breath. 

The day of his birth was April the 


‘fifth, anno Domini, 1588; on a Fry- 


day morning, which that year was 
Good Fryday. His mother fell in 
labour with bim upon the fright of 
the invasion of the Spaniards ;* he 
told me himself between the hours of 
four and six; but by rectification his 
nativity is found to be at ————t 
His horoscope 1s 8 having in it a sa- 


— 





* Fama ferebat enim, sparsitque per up- 
pida nostra 
Extremum genti classe venire diem ; 
Atque metum tantum concepit tunc mea 
mater, 
Ut pareret geminos meque metumque 
simul. 


+ See my Collection of Genitires, 
where I have it more exact from his 
pwne mouth, viz. 5h. 2’ mané, 





tellitium of 5 of the 7 planets. It is 
2 maxime in astrology, that a native 
that hath asatellitium in his ascendent 
proves more eminent in his life than 
ordinary. 

At four yeares old he went to schoole 
in Westport church, till eight; at 
that time he could read well, and 
number four figures, Afterwards 
he went to schoole to Malmesbury, to 
Mr. Evans, the minister of the towne, 
and afterwards teMr. Robert Latimer, 
a young man of about nineteen or 
twenty, newly come from the Uni- 
versity, whothen kepta private schoole 
in Westport, where the broad place is, 
next door north fromthe smyth’sshop, 
opposite to the Three Cuppes, (as [ 


take it.) He wasa batchelor and de-. 


lighted in his scholar, T. H.’s com- 
pany, and used to instruct him, and 
two or three ingeniose youths more, 
in the evening till nine o'clock. Here 
T. H. so well profited in his learning, 
that at fourteen years of age, he went 
away a good school-scholar to Mag- 
dalen-hall, in Oxford. It is not to be 
forgotten, that before he went to the 
University, he had turned Enripidis 
Medea out of Greeke into Latin lam- 
biques, which he presented to his 
master. Mr. H. told me that he would, 
faine have had them, to have seen 
how he did grow in ————; twenty 
odde yeares agoe [ searcht all Mr. La- 
timer’s papers, but could not find 
them; the good houswives had sacri- 
ficed them, the oven (pies) had de- 
voured them. I have beard that when 
he was a boy he was playsome enough, 
but withall he had then a contempla- 
tive melancholinesse ; he would gett 
him intoa corner, and learti his lesson 
by heart presently. His haire was 
black, and the boys, his schoolfellows, 
were wont to call him Crowe, This 
Mr. Latimer was agood Grecian, and 
the first that came into our parts since 
the Reformation. He was afterwards 


minister of Malmesbury, and from - 


thence preferred to a better living of 
1001. per ann. or more, at Leigh-de- 
la-mere within this hundred. 

' At Oxford he used, in the summer 
time especially, to rise very early in 
the morning, and would tye the lead- 
en-counters (which they used in those 
dayes at Christmas at post and payre) 
with strings, which he did draw 
throygh birdlime, and bayte them with 


= 
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parings of cheese, and the jack-dawes 
would spye them a vast distance up in 
the air* as tar as Osney-abbey, and 
strike at the bayte, and so be ——— 
in the string, which the wayte of the 
counter would make cling about their 
wings. He did not much care for 
logick, yet he learned it, and thought 
himself a good disputant. He tooke 
great delight there to go to the book- 
binders’ and stationers’ shops, and lye 
gaping on mappes, of which he takes 
notice in his hfe written by himself, 
in verse : 
Ergoad amcena magis me verto, librosque 
revolvo, 
Quos prius edoctus, non bene doctus 
erain. 
Pascebamque animum chartis imifantibus 
orbem, , 
Telluris faciem, et sidera picta videns, 
Gaudebai soli comes ive, et cernere cunc- 
tis 
Terricolis justos qua facit arte dies. 
After he had taken his Bachelor of 
Arts’ degree,t the then Principall of 
Magdalen-hall recommended him to 


[ DeceMBER 


his young lord when he left: Oxon, 
who did believe that he should profitt 
more in his learning, if he had a scho- 
lar of his owne age to wayte on him, 
than if he had the information of a 
grave doctor; he was his lordship’s 
page, and rode a hunting and hawking 
with him, and kept his privy-purse. 
By this way of lite he had almost for- 
gott his Latin. He then bought him 
bookes of an Amsterdam print, that 
he might carry in his pocket (parti- 
cularly Ceesar’s Commentaries) which 
he did read in the lobbey, or ante- 
chamber, whilst his lord was making 
bis visits. 

The Lord Chancellor Bacon loved 
to converse with him. He assisted 
his Lordship in translating severall of 
his essayes into Latin, one I well re- 
member ts that, Of the Greatness of 
Cities: the rest I have forgott. His 
Lordship was a very contemplative 
person, and was wont to contemplate 
in his delicious walkes at Gorambery,* 
and dictate to Mr. Bushell, or some 
other of his gentlemen, that attended 





* This story he happened to tell 
me, discoursing of the Optiques, to 
instance such sharpness of sight in so 
jittle an eie. 


{ Qu. A. W. what moneth and day 
he was matriculated ? 

[The following answer is in Wood's 
hand-writing. Edit.) 

He came to Madg. hal] in the be- 
ginning of an. 1603, at which time, 
Dr. Jantes Hussee, LL. D. was Prin- 
cipally This James Hussee was after- 
wards knighted by K. James, and was 
made Chancellor Sarum. ‘This Dr. 
Hussee was a great encourager of to- 
wardiy youths; but he resigning his 
Principallity about 1605, Mr. John 
Wilkinson succeded him, so that Mr. 
‘H. was under the government of two 
principalls. T. ti, was admitted to 
the reading of any book of Logic (ad 
leetionem cujusiibet libr? Logices) 
that is, he was admitted to the degree 
of Bachelaur of Arts, 5 Feb. 1607, and 
in the Lent that then bezan did deter- 
amine, that is did his exercise for the 
completion of that degree. 

Robert Stevens, Serjeante at Lawe, 
was wont to say of him, aid that truly, 
that no man had so much, so deeply, 
seriously, andtruly considered human 
nature as He, 


* Mem. in my lib. B. [ bave sett 
downe an exact description of this 
delicious parke, now (1656) plowed up 
and spoiled. The east part of itwhich 
extends towards Verulam-house (pull- 
ed downe, and the materialls sold by 
Sir H. Grimston, about ten yeares 
since) consisted of severall parts, viz. 
some thickets of plumme-trees, with 
fine walks between; some of rasberries, 
Here were planted fruit-trees which 
would growe in our climate; andalso 
severall choice forest-trees, The walks 
both of boscages and fruit-trees; and 
in severall places where were the best 
prospects, were built elegant summer- 
houses of Roman architecture, then 
standing (1656) well wainscotted, but 
the paving gonne. One would: have 
thought the most barbarous nation had 
made a conquest here. This place 
was in his Lordship’s time, asanctuary 
for pheasants, partridges, and those of 
several! kinds and nations, as Spanish, 
&ec. speckled, white, &c. I[ have in 
this Lib. B. four leaves in fol. close 
written of the two Aouses, gardens, 
woods, &c. and of his Lordship’s man- 
ner of living and grandetr, which 
would doe well in a dissertation of 
[lertfordshire, or, perhaps, in his 
Lordship’s Life 
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him with ink and paper ready to sett 
downe presently his thoughts. His 
Lordship would often say that he bet- 
ter liked Mr. Hobbes’s taking’ his 
thoughts, than any of the others, be- 
cause he understood what he wrote, 
which the others not understanding, 
my Lord would many times have a 
hard task to make sense of what they 
writt. 

It is to be remembered that about 
these times, Mr. T. H. was much ad- 
dicted to musique, and practised on 
the bass-viol. 

This summer* Mr. T. H. came into 
his native country to visitt his friends, 
and amengst others he came to see his 
old schoolmaster, Mr. Rob. Latimer,+ 
at Leigh-de-la-mere, when [ was then 


] 


a little youth at school, in the church 
newly entered into my grammar by 
him. Here was the first place an 
time that ever I had the hon 
see this worthy, learned mat 
was then pleased to take. notice 
me, and the next day came and visited 
my relations. He was a proper man, 
briske, and in very good equipage; 
his haire was then quite black. He 
stayed at Malmesbury, and in the 
neighbourhood, a weeke or better; 
"twas the last time that ever he was 
i Wiltshire. 

He was forty yeares old before he 
looked on geometry, which happened 
accidently ; being in a gentleman's 
Nibrary in ———— Enclid’s Eleme 
Jay open, and it was the 47 Prop. Lib. 
J. Sohe reads the proposition, « By 
G-,” says he, ‘* this is impossibie !” 
So he reads the demonstration of 1, 
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which referred him back to another, 


which he also read, et sic deinceps, 
that at last he was demonstratively 
convinced of that truth. This made 
him in love with geometry. 1 have 
heard Sir Jonas Moore (and others) 
say that ’twas a, great pity he had not 
begun the study of the mathem. soon- 
er; for such a‘working head and cu- 
rious witt would have inade great ad- 
vancement init. Had he done so, he 
would not have layn so open to his 
learned mathematicall antagonists. 
But one may say of him, as one sayes 
of Jos, Scaifher, that where he érres, 
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he erres so ingeniosely, that one had 
rather erre with him, than hitt the 
marke with Clavius. I have heard 
Mr. Hobbes say, that he was wont to 
draw Jines on his thigh, and on the 
sheetes abed, as also multiply and dis 
vide. He would often complain, that 
algebra (though of great use) was too’ 
much aduired, and so followed after 
that it made men not contemplate and 
consider $o much the nature and pow- 
er of lines, which was a great hinder- 
ance to the growth of geometrie ; 
for that though algebra did rarely well 
and quickly, and easily in right lines, 
yet twonld not Gite in solid geometrie. 

After he began to reflect on the in- 
terest of the King of England, as 
touching his affaires between him and 
the Parliament, for ten yeares toge- 
ther his thoughts were much, or al- 
most altogether unhiaged from the 
hematiques ; but chiefly intent on 
s ** De Cive,” and after that on his 
Leviathan,” which was a great putt- 
back to his mathematicall improve- 
ment: quod N. B. for in ten yeares’ 
(or better) discontinuance of that 
stady (especially) one’s mathema- 
tiques wilk become very rusty. 

‘* When the Parliament sate began 
ia April, 1640, and was dissolved in 
May following, and in which many 
pointes of the regall power, which 
were necessary for the peace of the 
kKingdome and safety of his Majestie’s 
person, were disputed and 5 He 
‘ir. Hobbes wrote a little treatise in 
Loglish, wherein be did sett forth and 
demonstrate, that the sayd power and 
rights were inseparably annexed to the 
sovereignty, which sovereignty they 
did not then deny to be in the King ; 
but it seems understood not, or would 
not understand, that inseparability. 
Or this treatise, though not printed; 
many gentlemen had copies, which 
occasioned much tatk of the author; 
and bad not his Majestie dissolved 
the Parliament, it had brought him in 
danger of his life.”’* 

Mem. he told me that Bp. Man- 
waring (of St David's) preached his 
doctrine; for which, among others, he 
was sent prisoner tothe Tower. Then 
thought Mr. Hobbes, it is time now 








* 1634, I remember it. was in venison 
season, Jujy or August. . 4 
+ Rob. Latimer obiit Nov. 2, 1634. 





* Mr. Hobbes Considered, p. 4. print- 
ed 1662, since reprinted, 1680, by W. 
Crooke. 
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for me to shift for myselfe, and_ so 
went into France, and resided at Pa- 
ris. As I remember, there were 
others likewise did preach his doc- 
trine. This little MS. treatise be- 
came his book ‘“‘ De Cive,” and at 
Jast grew to be so formidable, and ...... 
Leviathan; the manner of writing 
of which booke was thus. He walk- 
ed miich and contemplated, and he 
had in the head of his cane a pen and 
ink-horne, carried always a note- 
booke in his pocket, and as soon as a 
thought darted, he presently entered 
it into his booke, or otherwise might 
have lost it. He had drawne the de- 
signe of the booke into chapters, &c. 

e knew whereabout it would come 
in. Thus that booke was made. 

‘* He wrote and published.the Le- 
viathan far from the intention either 
of disadvantage to his Majestie, or to 
flatter Oliver (who was not made Pro- 
tector till three or four yeares after) 
ou purpose to facilitate his returne; 
for there is scarce a page in it that he 
does not upbraid him.” ¢ 

«* *"Pwas written in the behalfe of 
the faithfull subjects of his Majestie, 
that had taken his part in the war, or 
otherwise dove their utmost endea- 
vour to defend his Majestie’s right and 
person against the rebells: whereby, 
having no other meanes of protection, 
nor (for the most part) of subsistence, 
were forced to compound with your 
masters, and to promise obedience for 
the saving of their lives and fortunes, 
which in his booke he hath affirmed, 
they might lawfully doe, and conse- 
quently not bear arms against the 
Victors. They had done their utmost 
endeavour to performe their obliga- 
tion to the King, had done all they 
could be obliged unto; and were con- 
sequently at liberty to seeke the safe- 
ty of their lives and livelihood where- 
soever, and without treachery.” p. 20. 

«¢ His Majestie was displeased with 
him (at Paris) for a while, but not 
very long, by means of some com- 
playning of, and misconstruing his 
writing. But his Majestie had a good 
opinion of him, and sayd openly, that 
he thought Mr. Hobbes never meant 
him hurt.” p. 23. 

** Before his booke, ‘ De Homine,’ 





+ Mr. Hobles Considered, p. 4. 
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came forth, nothing of the optiques 
writt intelligibly. As for the Op- 
tiques of Vitellio, and severall others, 
he accounts them rather geometry 
than optiques.” p. 54. 

«« So also of all other arts; not 
every one that brings trom beyond 
seas a new gin, or other janty devise, 
is therefore a philosopher. For i 
you reckon that way, not only apo- 
thecaries and gardeners, but many 
other sorts of workmen will put in 
for, and get the prize. 

** Then, when I see the gentlemen 
of Gresham College apply themselves 
to the doctrine of motion (as Mr. 
Hobbes has done, and will be ready 
to helpe them in it, if they please, 
and so long as they use him civilly), 
I will looke to know some causes of 
naturall events from them, and their 
register, and not before; for nature 
does nothing but by motion. 

‘** The reason given by him, why 
the drop of glass so much wondered 
at, shivers into so many pieces, by 
breaking only one small part of it, is 
approved for probable, and registered 
in theit colledge: but he has no reason 
to take it for a favour, because here- 
after the invention may be taken, by 
that means, not for his, but theirs. 

“« As for his self-praise, they can 
have very little skill in morality, who 
cannot see the justice of commending 
a man’s selfe, as well as of any thing 
else, in his own defence.” p. 57. 

‘* Then for his morosity and pee- 
vishnesse, with which some asperse 
him, all that know him familiarly, 
know the contrary. It is true, that 
when vain and ignorant young scho- 
lars, unknown to him before, come 
to him on purpose to argue with him, 
and fall into indiscrete and uncivill 
expressions, and he then appeare not 
well contented, it was not his-moro- 
sity, but their vanity, which should 
be blamed.” p. 59. 

Anno 1650 or 1651, he returned 
into England, and lived most part in 
London, in Fetter-lane, where he 
writ, or finished his booke, ‘‘ De Cor- 

re,” which came out anno....-in 

tin, and then in Bogs. and writt 


his lessons against the S@vilian pro- 
tessors at Oxon. 
{To be concluded.) 
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THE 


/ ORANJE BOOVEN! 
FRNHE literal meaning of these 
words is, ‘ Orange uppermost!’ 
The Zealand flag consisted of three 
stripes, white, blue, and orange.— 
When the House of Orange possessed 
the reins of government over the 
United States, the orange stripe was 
—~ uppermost on the flag. When 
e Witt was at the helm, the orange 
stripe was placed below the others : 
hence Oranje Booven became the ral- 
lying cry of those who were atiached 
to the House of Orange. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. HUTTON. 


In 1774, and the two following 
years, Dr. Maskelyne, by the de- 
sire of the Royal Society, took the 
dimensions of the mountain of Schi- 
callin, in Perthshire; and wheu he had 
submitted the report of the angles, 
lines, and deflections of the plummit 
to that learned body, they appeared at 
a stand, as all the members seemed to 
shrink from a task,of calculation on a 
subject which was then pertectly no- 
vel, and requiring not only immense 
labour, but also a profound and ex- 
tensive knowledge of mathematical 
and philosophical science. Atlength, 
Dr. Hutton, then a young member, 
undertook the operation, which he 
executed with so much success and 
satisfaction to the society, that they 
unanimously voted him a gratuity of 
2504. as a token of their approbation. 


LIBERALITY OF AN ENGLISH LORD. 


The author of this anecdote, (Mrs. - 


Hannah More), many years ago, made 
one in a party of friends: an expected 
guest, who was rather late, at Jength 
‘came in; she was in great agitation, 
having been detained on the road by 
a dreadful fire in the neighbourhood. 
The poor family, who were gone to 
bed, had been with difficulty awak- 
ened; the mother had escaped by 
throwing herself from a two pair of 
stairs Window into the street: she 
then recoliected that in her extreme 
‘terror she had left her child in bed. 
To the astonishment of all present she 
instantly rushed back through the 
fiames, and, to the general joy, soon 
appeared with the child in her arms: 
Universat Mac. Vor. XX. 
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whilst she was expressing her grtati+ 
tude, the light of the lamps fell on its 
face, and she perceived, to ber inex- 
pressible horror, that she had saved 
the child of another woman—that her 
own had perished! It may be ima- 
gined what were the feelings of the 
company. A subscription was im- 
mediately begun. Almost every one 
had liberally contributed, when a no- 
.bleman, who could have bought the 
whole party, turning to Mrs. Hannah 
More, said, ‘* Madam, I will give 
you”—Every expecting eye was turn- 
ed to the peer, knowing him to be 
unused to the giving mood; the per- 
son addressed joyfully held out her 
hand, but drew it back on his coolly 
saying, ** I will give you this afflict- 
ing incident for the subject of your 
next tragedy.” 
FEMALE RESOLUTION. 

The German Professor, Wieland, 
relates that when Helvetius was on 
his death-bed, some of his relatives 
persuading themselves that spiritual 
assistance was necessary, intruded 
themselves into his chamber, and at 
tempting to approach him, were ouly 
prevented by Madam Helvetius, who, 
producing a loaded pistol, threatened 
to make use of it if they persisted in 
their designs. 

FIDES CARBONARIA. 

A country missionary, intending to 
be very acute with a carrier of coals, 
whom he met with on his way, soon 
found an occasion to ask him, ‘ What 
do you believe?’ Answer, ‘ I believe 
as the church believes.’—* What does 
the church believe?” Answ. ‘ The 
church believes what I believe.— 
‘And what do you both believe ?* 
Answ. ‘ We both beliéve the same 
thing!’ This has beea called baffling 
a missionary, 


INFANTINE SIMPLICITY—-ANECDOTE 
OF THE CROWN PRINCE, 


An innkeeper, at Stralsund, in Po- 
merania, has a very sprightly little 
boy, about four years of age, of whom 
the visitors take much notice. When 
the Crown Prince was lately at that 
— he was a short.time at this inn, 
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and, not being backward in courtesy, 
offered his hand to the little fellow, 
who, much to the surprise of every 
erson present, refused it. At length, 
eing followed out of the apartment, 
and asked the reason why he would 
not shake hands with the gentleman, 
he answered, ‘ because when he was 
here before, he took my daddy’s boots 
away with him.’ The fact was, the 
child took him for a Frenchman, and 
well recollecting the circumstance of 
several of his countrymen being quar- 
tered upon his father, who, when 
they went away, found himself a pair 
of boots minus: the child, who had 
no means of distinguishing the Crown 
Prince from the rest, was induced to 
make the charge of taking the boots 
in his own artless manner, 
DIPLOMATIC EMBARKASSMENT. 
When the Swedish chancellor, Ox- 
enstiern, negociated the armistice 
which led to the treaty of 1635, it is 
related, that the first time the Swe- 
dish and Polish plenipotentiaries met 
in the hall of the congress, they for 
some time stood still, looking gravely 
at each other, without uttering a syl- 
lable. At length, the Polish chan- 
cellor, Zadsick, who being unwell, 
was weary of standing, broke silence, 
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saying, ‘ In order to commence civi- 
lities, most illustrious Swedish lords, 
we wish you a good day;’ to which 
Oxienstern, feeling their observation 
as a reproach to the pride of bis na- 
tion, answered, ‘ Not to be wantin 
in gratitude, most illustrious Polis 
ords, we wish you good sense’ After 
this they entered upon business with- 
out delay; and the relator adds, that 
these compliments were given by the 
ministers on one side as a proof of 
excessive politeness, and on the other 
as a mark of the great pre-eminence 
which the Swedish ambassadors attri- 
buted to themselves. 
A HINT TO BIBLE SOUIETIES. 

Archbishop Bramhall, reputed one 
of the best writers against popery in 
the reign of Charles II. remarked, 
that ‘* the promiscuous license given 
to all sorts of people, qualified or un- 
qualified, not only to read, but to'in- 
terpret the scriptures according to 
their private spirit, or particular fan- 
cies, without any regard to the ana- 
logy of faith, or the mterpretations of 
the doctors of former ages,—is more 
pernicious both to particular Chris- 
tians, and whole societies, than the 
over rigorous restraint of the. Ro- 
manists.” 





ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Memoirs of Sir Josnua Reynotps, 
Knt. LL.D. F.R.S. FSA. 8c. tate 
President of the Royal Academy. 
Comprising Original Anecdotes of 
many distinguished Persons, his 
Contemporaries; and a’brief Ana- 
lysis of his Discourses. To which 
are added, Varieties on Art. By 
James Nonrtucote, Esq. R.A.— 
1 vol. quarto. 1813. 

{ Concluded from p. 400.) 

FYSHERE remains very litile more 
EB of the personal history of Sir Jo- 

shua to communicate from this pon- 

derous volume, whose bulk is pro- 
duced by the analysis of his lectures, 
the accumulation of futile anecdote, 
the introduction of all the forgoiten 
eulogies upon the great painter, and 
the addition of some equally forgotten 
essays of Mr. Northcote himself, 


published, if we mistake not, some 
time since in an unsuccessiul werk 
called the ‘* Artist.” For the honour 
of literature, and the respectability of 
Mr. Northcote’s name, we wish such 
petty artifices in the construction ot 
a book had been dispensed with. 
Every declaration from Sir Joshua, 
connected with his own progress in 
the art, he so zealously adored and so 
eminently adorned, has tts appropriate 
value, and we mention the following 
with the more pleasure, because, in 
addition to its utility as a principle of 
improvement which a young artist 
would do well to observe, it involves 
a maxim of morality which is equally, 
and perhaps mopre, entitled to atten- 
tion. ‘* My success and continual 
improvement in my art, (if | may be 
allowed that expression) may be as- 
cribed, in a good measure, to a prin- 
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ciple which 1 will boldly recommend 
to imitation; I mean a principle of 
honesty; which, in this, as in all 
other instances, is, according to the 
vulgar proverb, certainly the best 
policy. I always, endeavoured to do 
my best. Great or vulgar, good sub- 
jects or bad, all had nature; by the 
exact representation of which, or 
even by the endeavour to give such a 
representation, the painter cannot but 
improve in his art.” 

To the whole of the following opi- 
nion we cannot subscribe: for though 
we willingly confess that the pre- 
sumed grace conferred by a dancing 
master is but laborious distoriion, yet, 
we are convinced that the natural at- 
titudes of children are still farther 
removed from true grace than even 
the fantastical motions of the said 
dancing master. We almost suspect, 
indeed, that Mr. Northcote’s memory 
has unfaithfully preserved the real 
notions of Sir Todo upon this sub- 
ject. 


** It was one of Sir Joshua's favorite 
maxims, that all the gestures of chil- 
dren are gracefal, and that the reign 
of distortion’ and unnatural attitude, 
commences with the introduction of 
the dancing master. He delighted 
much in marking the dawning tratts of 
the youthful mind, and the actions 
and bodily movements even of infants ; 
and it was by these means that he ac- 
quired the ability which enabled him 
to pourtray children with such exqui- 
site happiness, truth, and variety. A 
circumstance, as related by himself, 
oceurs to my remembrance, which 
may serve to prove the truth of the 
above observation, as well as to shew 
how watchful his mind was to catch 
instruction wherever it was to be 
gained. 

“Sie Joshua being in company 
with a party of ladies and gentlemen, 
who were viewing a nobleman’s house, 
they passed through a gallery of por- 
traits, when a little girl whe belonged 
to one of the party, «ttracted the par- 
ticular attention of Sir Joshua by her 
vivacity and the sensible drollery of 
her observations; for whenever the 
company madea stand, to look at each 
portrait in particular, the child, un- 
conscious of being observed by any 
one, imitated by her actions, the air 
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of the head, and sometimes awkward 
effect of the ill disposed position of 
the limbs in each picture; and this 
she did with so much innocence and 
true feeling, that it was the most just 
and incontrovertible criticism that 
could be made on the picture.” 


Sir Joshua, though not a philoso- 
pher formed by books, possessed from 
nature all the requisites which con- 
stitute the philosophical character. 
His mind was peculiarly adapted to 
habits of generalization, and he had 
avery quick perception of character, 
as it developed itself in minute and 
unimportant actions. The followin 
anecdote proves how rapidly he seize 
the criterion of true politeness, as 
displayed in two noblemen upon 
similar occasions. He happened to 
pay a Sunday visit to both. 


“ The first that he paid bis respects 
to received him with extraordinary 
affected condescension, and seemed 
very desirous to please, talked to him 
the whole timeon nothing but his art, 
in order to give him a fair opportu- 
nity of appearing to the most advan- 
tae, and observed to him, that he had 
requested the pleasure of this visit on 
2 Sunday that he might not occasion 
his losing that time which, on other 
days, could be so much better em- 
ploved. 

** After quitting this nobleman, be 
paid his next visit to another, (I think 
it was Lord Chesterfield,) who, unlike 
the first, received him with the same 
freedom as if he bad been his equal, 
never once spoke upon the subject of 
art, nor observed that Sunday was the 
day of rest for the laborious; but dis- 
coursed on the news and the occur- 
rences of the day, and on such other 
topics as a gentleman of education is 
suppced to be acquainted with, and 
no word escaped hii that denoted his 
recoliection of any difference in their 
stations.” 

In 1780 he raised his price fora 
head size, to fifty guineas: which he 
continued during the remainder of 
his life. “Wie acquired a noble for- 
tune; and he deserved it ; for besides 
maintaining a hospitable and digni- 
fied establishment at home, which 
became the centre of such societies as 
are now no where to be found, he 
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was extremely liberal in acts of cha- 
rity to the indigent, and of generosity 
to obscure and depressed genius. 


The following particulars relating 
to his painting the allegorical figures 
of Faith, Hope, Charity, &c. may be 
interesting to our readers. 


**In this vear, (1781) and for several 
successive ones, Sir Joshua was busily 
employed on his designs for the cele- 
brated painted window, in New Col- 
lege Chapel, at Oxford, consisting of 
seven compartments in the lower 
range, each twelve feet high, and three 
wide, and containing the allegorical 
figures of the four cardinal, and three 
christian, virtues; viz. Temperance, 
Fortitude, Justice, Prudence, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. In all of these, 
the figures are accompanied by their 
several attributes ; and they are_all 
single, except the centre one, where 
Charity is represented by a groupe, 
which, as described by a !ocal critic, 
deserves especial notice, for the ex- 
pression of the various persons intro- 
duced, whilst the ‘ fondling of the 
infant, the importunity of the boy, 
and the placid affection of the girl, 
together with the divided attention of 
the mother, are all distinguishably 
and judiciously marked with a know- 
ledge of character for which the great 
artist who gave this design is so justly 
celebrated.’ 

** Above this, on agrand <cale of 
ten feet by eighteen, is the Natictty, 
a composition including thirteen fi- 
eures, and in this, it has been well 
observed, that Sie Joshua had great 
advantages over Corregio, who, in bis 
famous Notte, introduces no light in 
the painting but that which proceeds 
from the infant Saviour. ‘The idea is 
not the invention even of Corregio, 
but certainly grand, and has been most 
judiciously adopted, tora transparency, 
by Sir Joshua, who cannot be said to 
have copied it, as his execution, both 
in manner and circumstance, gives it 
the effect of novelty; for from the 
transparent medium on which it is 
painted, it is light that actually does 
proceed through that part from whence 
the fancy of the painter supposes it to 
emanate. 

‘ This latter design was sold to the 
Jate Duke of Rutland for 1200 gui- 
neas, those of the Cardinal Virtues 
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are now in the possession of the Mar- 
chioness of Thomond. 

“* The final execution was entrusted 
to Mr. Jervis, whose portrait, as well 
as that of Sir Joshua himself, is intro- 
duced in the larger compartment ; 
they are represented as shepherds. 

*“* Mr. Jervis originally practised in 
Dublin, as a painter on glass; but his 
friends pointing ont to him the supe- 
rior advantages which mightarise from 
a residence in London, he proceeded 
to that capital, and was employed both 
by Sir Joshua and Mr. West in the 
transmission of their works from can- 
vas to be preserved on glass, at Oxford, 
Windsor, and Greenwich. ; 

“With respect to the great work, 
which is noticed with great and due 
praise both by Dr. Warton, and by Mr. 
T. Warton, | may also be permitted 
to add some of Sir Joshua's own ab- 
servations, as contained in a letter 
preserved by Mr. Malone in his work. 

“Itseems that it had been at first 
intended to distribute the various fi- 
gures in different parts of the chapel ; 
but this Sir Joshua very judiciously 
opposed, and prevailed on the parties 
concerned to have the west window 
prepared for the reception of the whole 
by an alteration of the stone work. 
In a letter, written about two years 
previous to this, he had observed, 
* Supposing this scheme to take place, 
my idea is to paint, in the great space 
inthe centre, Christ in the Manger, 
on the principle that Corregio has 
done it, in the famous picture called 
the Notle; making all the light pro- 
ceed from Christ. These tricks of 
the art, as thev may be called, seem to 
be more properly adapted to glass 
painting, than any other kind. This 
middle space will be filled with the 
virgin, Christ, Joseph, and angels ; 
the two smaller spaces on each side I 
shal! fill with the shepherds coming to 
worship ; and the seven divisions be- 
low with the figures of Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and the Four Cardinal Vir- 
tues ; which will make a proper rustic 
base, or foundation for the support of 
the Christian Religion. Upon the 
whole, it appears to me, that chance 
has presented to us materials so well 
adapted to our purpose, that if we had 
the whole window of our own invention 
and contrivance, we should not pro- 
bably have succeeded better,’” 
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In July of the same year, Sir Jo- 
shua, in company with his friend Mr. 
Metcalfe, visited the Netherlands, 
with the intention of examining the 
various celebrated productions of the 
Dutch and Fiemish schools. The 
tour was highly gratifying to so en- 
thusiastic a loves of the art. 

In 1782, he had a slight paralytic 
stroke ; but he wholly recovered from 
it in the course of a few weeks. In 
1783, he made another visit to the 
Netherlands, at which period many 
important political changes were about 
to take place; particularly the sup- 
pression of the greatest part of the 
religious and monastic institutions 
which was expected to cause the sale 
of a great number of Reubens best 
paintings. After his retarn he em- 
ployed himself in writing some very 
elaborate notes to Mason’s Transla- 
tion of Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting. 

The following are amiable traits in 
our artist’s character :— 


“To return to the period of our 
Narrative, it was said in a contempo- 
rary character of him.at this period, 
that he had so Jittle of the jealousy of 
his profession, that when a celebrated 
English artist, on his arrival from Ita- 
ly, asked him where he should set up 
a house, Sir Joshua told him tlrat the 
next house to his own was vacant, and 
that he had found his own situation a 
very good one. 

**It is alsorecorded as an instance of 
his prizing extraordinary merit, that 
when Gainsborough asked him but 
sixty guineas for his celebrated girl 
and pigs, vet being conscious in his 
own mind that it was worth more, he 


liberally paid him down one hundred > 


guineas for the picture. 

** Talso find it mentioned on record, 
that a painter of considerable merit 
having unfortunately made an injudi- 
cious matrimonial choice, was, along 
with that and its consequences, as well 
as an increasing family, in a few years 
reduced so very low, that he could not 
venture out without danger of being 
arrested, a cjrcumstance which, ina 
great measure, put it out of his power 
to dispose of his pictures to advantage. 

** Sir Joshua having accidentally 
heard of his situation, immediately 
hurried to his residence, to inquire 
into the truth of it, when the unfor- 
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tunate man told him all the melan- 
choly particulars of his lot, adding, 
that forty pounds would enable him 
to compound with his creditors. 

‘* After some further conversation, 
Sir Joshua took his leave, telling the 
distressed man he would do something 
for him, and when he was bidding him 
adieu at the door, he took him by the 
hand, and after squeezing it in a 
friendly way, ‘ hurried off with that 
kind of triumph in his heart, the ex- 
alted of humankind only experience,” 
whilst the astonished artist found that 
he had left in his hand a bank note 
for one hundred pounds. 

“Of such traits of benevolence 
Certainly many other instances might 
be recorded, but I shall only mention 
two. 

“ When Zoffanii the painter came 
to England he was but, little known in 
this country, and without a patron; 
but the very first picture which he 
exhibited in London was purchased 
by Sir Joshua: at the price which 
Zoffanii demanded for it. 

** The picture represents a scene in 
the farce of the Alchymist, in which 
there is a most excellent portrait of 
Garrick in the character of Abel 
Drugger, accompanied by those of 
Palmer and Burton. This picture Sir 
Joshua sold soon after to the Earl of 
Carlisle for twenty guineas above the 
price which he had given for it, and 
sent the advanced price immediately 
to Zoffanii, saying, * he thought he 
had sold the picture at first below its 
real value.’ ” 


When Sir Joshua's exquisite pic- 
ture of ‘ Love unloosing the Zone 
of Beauty” appeared, it called forth 
the following very elegant tribute 
from a poet whose name we regret is 
unknown :— 


“« Fann’d by the summer's gentlest wind, 
Within the shade a nymph reclin’d. 

As on her neck they artless stray’d 
The zephyrs with her tresses play’d ; 

A careless vest around her thrown 

Was girded with an azure zoue ; 

Her figure shone replete with grace— 
She seem’d the—zoddess of the place. 
The soothing murmur of the rill, 

The plumed warbler’s tenderest trill, 
The perfum’d air, the flow’ry ground, 
Spread a delicious languor round ; 
Her swelling breast new tremors move, 
And all her melting soul was love. 
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When Cupid saw her soft alarms, 

And flew, insidious, to her arms ; 

The little god she warmly prest, 

And ruin, in his form, carest ; 

For by indulgence hardy grown, 

He slily loos’d her guardian zoue. 

But Virtue saw the sleight, and sigh’d— 

* Beware, beware, fond nymph!’ she ery’d; 

Behold where yonder thorny flow’r, 

Smiling in summer's radiant hour, 

With outstretch’d wing a painted fly, 

In thoughtless pleasure flutters nigh, 

Nor, heedless, sees, beneath the brake, 

The jaws of a devouring snake.’ 

The nymph leok’d up—with coriscicnce 
flush’d, 

Aud as she tied her zone she blush’d. 

It chanc’d that Genius, passing by, 

Remark’d the scene with eager eye ; 

Then, with the tintfrom Virtue stole, 

With Reynolds’ pencilsketch’dthe whole.” 


In*the autumn of 1785, the long 
expected sale of pictures, collected 
from the dissolved monasteries and 
religious houses in Flanders and Ger- 
many,commenced on the 12th Sept. 


Many people went asa matter of fash-“ 


ion andcuriosity : Sir Joshuaalso went, 


but he was intent solely on enriching. 


his own collection, and discovering 
new models for study. He purchased 
as many paintings as exceeded a thou- 
sand pounds. in 1786, he was en- 
gaged to paint a picture for the Em- 
press Catharine. It is known that 
the subject he selected was the infant 
Hercules strangling the serpents in 
his‘cradle. Her Majesty was greatly 
delighted with it when completed, 
and sent Sir Joshua, as a token of her 
approbation, a gold box set in dia- 
mionds, and enriched with her own 
portrait. The price paid for the pic- 
ture was fifteen hundred guineas. 

When Alderman Boydell, that ge- 
nuine patron of the arts in this coun- 
try, first projected the scheme of bis 
Magnificent edition: of Shakspeare, it 
was naturally a first wish that Sir 
Joshua should be prevailed on to grace 
the collection by subjects of his own. 
Sir Joshua, however, was rather dis- 
inclined to the undertaking, as be 
thought it somewhat degrading to 
paint fora print-seller; but George 
Steevens, who was delegated to pre- 
vail on the reluctant artist, pleaded so 
eloquently with the aid of a £500. 
eel bill, that a promise was made, 
and the consequent performance was 
three excellent pictures. ~ 
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“Sir Joshua now commenced his 
studies, and no less than three paint- 
ings were exhibited at the Shakspeare 
Gallery, or at least taken from that 
poet, the only ones, as has been very 
correct!y said, which Sir Joshua ever 
executed for his illustration, with the 
exception of a head of King Lear, 
(done indeed in 1783) and now in the 
possession of the Marchioness of Tho- 
mond, and a portrait of the Hon. Mrs, 
Toilemache in the character of Mi- 
vanca, in the ‘ Tempest,’ in which 
Prospero dnd Caliéan are introduced. 

** One of these paintings for the Gal- 
lery was Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, 
as it has been called, which in point 
of expression and animation is unpa- 
ralleled and one of the happiest efforts 
of Sir Joshua's pencil, though it has 
been said, by some cold critics, not to 
be perfectly characteristic of the mer- 
ry wanderer of Shakspeare. It is now 
the property of Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
Macbeth, with the Witches and the 
‘‘auldron, was another, and for this 
Mr. Boydell paid him one thousand 
guineas; but whois now the possessor 
of it [ know not. 

** The third was Cardinal Beaufort, 
for which 500 guineas were paid; now 
the property of the Earl of Egremont. 
Of this latter picture an artist of great 
genius always declared that it united 
the local colouring of Titzan with the 
Chiaro scuro of Rembrandt: this isa 
just criticism; and another critic has 
observed ‘this picture of the dying 
Beaufort is truly an impressive per- 
formance; the general hue of the pic- 
ture is consonant to Shakspeare’s aw- 
ful scene—sober—grand—solenin.— 
The excruciating agony of guilt and 
fear that writhes each limb, and fastens 
his convulsive fingers on the bed 
clothes, makes each spectator sbud- 
der—and the face of the dying Cardi- 
nal has that agonized and horrid grin 
described by the poet. 

‘*See how the: pangs of death do mako 
him grin.” . 

“This last is common newspaper 
criticism of which much was poured 
forth at the time; for this picture 
when exhibited excited great atten- 
tion, and gave rise to much critical 
controversy: and with respect to the 
dzmon at the pillow of the dying 
Cardinal, there have been many ob- 
jections made; nay Sir Joshua was 
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most earnestly importuned to erase it, 
but knew better than to comply. 
These objections require to be com- 
bated in vindication of the illustrious 
author of the work, as he did not 
seem inclined to do it for himself, 
although he could have so amply re- 
futed them. 

“ft must be allowed that the first 
business of an historical painter is to 
make his picture tell its story distinct- 
ly, clearly, and quickly; or else he 
can claim but little.merit to himself 
above that which belongs to the me- 
chanical part, the mere operations of 
his hand. . 

**The peculiar and characteristic 
essence of this subject, the death of 
the wicked Cardina! Beaufort, is that 
the dying man’s agonies do not pro- 
ceed from any bodily pan, so muchas 
from the horrors of aguilty conscience. 
This is a distinétion in expression, of 
so nice a kind in respect.to its being 
pourtrayved, that perhaps Raffaelle 
himself would have found it difficult 
to execute it: yet this important arti- 
cle of information must of necessity 
be decidedly and distinctly pro- 
nounced, or the subject is not ex- 
plained. Even Shakspeare himselfin 
his text has thought it requisite to em- 
ploy his imagery in order to make 
his intentions more surely to be un- 
derstood, by making the King say, 


*¢ Oh thon eternal mover of the Heavens, 

Look with a gentle Eye upon this wretch! 

Oh beat awuy the busy meddling fiend 

That lays strong siege unto thas wretch’s 
soul, 

And from his bosom purge this blaek de- 
spair.” 


* flow much more necessary then is 
it to the painter, whose powers in this 
respect are so much more limited by 
not being able to explain those cir- 
cumstances which are past? 

** However we have a right te con- 
clude that Sir Joshua was doubtful of 
the power in himself, and perhaps of 
the power in the art also, to comp 
the difficulty of explicitly and dis- 
tinctly giving the just and ear ex- 
pression of guilt, in contradistinetion 
to bodily pain: which was absolutely 
necessary to explain the story; an 
explanation which, if not quickly 
given, is not well given, for the essence 
of painting is to produce and effect an 
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instantaneous impression on the spec- 
tator: the introduction of the demon 
therefore does this, and leads the 
mind to further inquiry, and to inves- 
tigate the more hidden excellencies of 
the work, and prevents the possibility 
even fora moment, of mistaking it for 
the representation of a man dying in 
a mere painful bodily disease. 

“ The late Mr. Opie in his lectures 
has touched upon this.same subject, 
and it is with much gtatification that 
I give the opinion of this most able 
critic, as it is so consistent with my 
ownhb. 

“* © The varied beauties of this work, 
he says, might well employ a great 
part of a lecture, but, at present, I 
shall pass them over, and attend only 
to what relates immediately to the 
question before us, the effect of the 
visionary devil, couched close, and 
listening eagerly behind the pillow of 
the dying wretch; which not only in- 
vigorates and clothes the subject in 
its appropriate interest and terror, but 
immediately clears up all ambiguity, 
by informing us that those are not 
bodily sufferings which we behold so 
forcibly delineated; thatthey are not 
merely the pangs of death which make 
him grin; but that his agotty proceeds 
trom those daggers of the mind, the 
oferwhelming borrors of a guilty and 
awakened conscience. ‘This was the 
point, on which rested the whole 
wioral effect of the piece; it was ab- 
solutely necessary to be understood, 
and could by no other means have 
been so strongly and perspicuously 
expressed. An expedient, therefore, 
at once necessary, so consistent with 
the spirit of the subject, and so com- 
pletely successful, far from being re- 
garded as an unwarrantable license, 
is justifiable by all rules of sound eri- 
ticism, and ought to be regarded as 
one of the most signal examples of 
invention of the artist.’ 

** Whoever paints to the mind will 
eventually succeed; and no one must 
be discouraged in the pursuit, because 
he meets with contradictory opinions 
as tothe first and most alluring objects 
in his picture; as most persons, espe- 
cially the uneducated, see differently: 
and to obey the capricious and unset- 
tled humours of each, would be to 
sacrifice every thing that is just and 
noble in the art. Au artist “should 
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calinly hear the opinions of all; but 
reserve it for the adopticn of his future 
thought, how far be will or will not 
alter his design ;—and he can scarcely 
hesitate too much, as the first thoughts 
are, generally speaking, more vigorous 
than those conceived aud born after 
the imagination and this judgment 
has been forced into action, and gene- 
rated in obedience to the wishes of a 
cold observer.” 


Mr. Northcote relates an anecdote 
(p- 343.) which we cannot believe: 
viz. that Charles Fox declared it as 
his opinion, that ‘* Shakspeare’s cre- 
dit would have stood higher if he had 
never written the play of Hamlet.” 
The memory is apt to be treacherous ; 
and scepticism here is veneration for 
the memory of that great man. As 
a compensation, however, the next 
page contains by far the best morceau 
in the whole volume; though we 
certainly remember to have seen it 
before. 

** Besides those historical scenes 
from Shakspeare which Sir Joshua 
executed for that truest and greatest 
encourager of English art, that Eng- 
land ever saw, the late Alderman 
Boydell, that gentleman, who re- 
verenced merit of every kind where- 
ever he found it, also employed Sir 
Joshua's pencil, as the greatest painter, 
to pourtray for him the greatest hero 
of his day, the late Lord Heathfield, 
of Gibraltar; and this exquisite por- 
trait, when finished, was exhibited in 
his gallery in Pall Mall. I cannot 
refrain recording a little anecdote as 
related by the general, at the time the 
painter was employed on the picture, 
whom he frequently diverted by some 
curious narrative, or amused by re- 
lating some droll anecdotes; one in 
particular, of a very rich Jew who 
resided in Prussia at the time of Fre- 
derick the Great, and was in high 
favour with his Majesty, and a very 
useful person tohim. Certain appre- 
hensions arising, however, in the Jew's 
mind, that a very wealthy subject was 
notin the most safe situation, while 
under an arbitrary sovereign, he re- 
solved within himself to get out of 
the Prussian dominions, together with 
his property, as soon as he could ac- 
complish it. But this he saw was not 


pussible to be done till he had procured 
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the king's consent. He therefore, in 
the humblest and most cunning man- 
ner, wrote to Frederick to obtain his 
permission, alleging that both his 
health and affairs required his de- 
parture. But the more crafty king, 
who probably saw through his design, 
returned this short but affectionate 
answer, 
* My Dear Mordecai, 
* Nothing but death shall part us, 
* FREDERICK. " 


About the year 1789, Sir Joshua's 
sight became so bad that he was 
forced to relinquish the pencil for 
ever. He soon afierwards lost the 
entire use of his left eye. 

We borrow Mr. Northcote’s ac- 
count of the unpleasant misunder- 
standing that arose between the Pre- 
sident and the Royal Academy in 
1790. 

** An unhappy difference now took 
place between the President and the 
Royal Academy, which made consi- 
de:able noise, and has often been re- 
lated by various writers, according 
(in some measure,) to the feelings 
which they had in the business. | 
shall endeavour, however, to state the 
whole affair as impartially as possible; 
but according to my own conception 
of the business, which is very well told 
by an obscure author in a pamphlet 
published at the time, who says, that 
in the year 1790, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(probably at the request of the Earl of 
Aylesford,) possessed a very anxious 
desire to procure the vacant professor- 
ship of Perspective in the Academy 
for Mr. Bonomi, an Italian architect; 
and as Mr. Bonomi had not yet been 
elected an Associate, and of course 
was not an Academician, it became a 
necessary step to raise him to those 
situations, in order to qualify him for 
being a Professor. The election pro- 
ceeded, and Mr. Gilpin was a compe- 
titor for the associateship with the 
Italian architect. The numbers on 
the ballot proved equal; and the Pre- 
sident gave the casting vote for his 
friend Mr. Bonomi, who was thereby 
advanced so far towards the profes 
sorship. On the vacancy of an aca- 
demic seat by the death of Mr. Meyers, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds exerted all his 
influence to obtain it for Mr. Bonomi ; 
but a spirit of resistance appeared, 
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(owing, I believe, to soine _miscon- 
ception, or to some informality on the 
part of Sir Joshua, in producing some 
drawings of Bonomi’s) and Mr. Fuseli 
was elected an Academician by a ma- 
jority of two to one. The President 
then quitted the chair with great 
dissatisfaction; and on the following 
day (the 12th of February,) Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who for twenty-one years 
had filled the chair of the Royal Aca- 
demy, with hanour to himself and his 
country, sent his resignation to Mr. 
Richards, the Secretary of the Aca- 
deiny. 

** A council was soon after held, 
and the subject of their deliberation 
was, the resignation of the President. 
A letter from Sir Joshua to Mr. Rich- 
ards was then read, declaring his reso- 
Jution*to resign the presidency of the 
Royal Academy. A letter from Sir 
William Chambers - to Sir Jashua 
was also redd; this was addressed to 
Sir Joshua in consequence of Sir 
William's interview with the King, 
in an early stage of this business; 
and, among other flattering marks of 
the Sovercign’s favour, the letter ex- 

ressed, * That his Majesty would be 
ae in Sir Joshua's continuiag in 
the President's chair.’ 

* Sir Joshua's letterto Sir William 
Chambers, in-reply, stated in effect, 
* That he inferred his conduct must 
have been hitherto satisfactory to his 
Majesty, from the very gratifying way 
in which bis royal pleasure had been 
declared; and, if any inducement 
could make him depart from his ori- 
ginal resolution; the wiil of his Sove- 
reign would prevail; but that, flat- 
tered by his Majesty’s approval to the 
last, there could be nothing that was 
not perfectly honourable in his resig- 
uation; and that, in addition to this 
determination, as he could not con- 
sistently hold the subordinate distinc- 
tion of Royal Academician, after he 
had so long possessed the chair, he 
begged also to relinquish that honour.’ 

** All idea of now soothing Sir Jo- 
shua, by any proceeding of the Aca- 
demy, since the Sovereign's wishes 
had been of no avail, was rejected as 
superfluous and inconsistent. 

** Every Academician now regretted 
the unforeseen consequence of the un- 
fortunate disagreement; however, the 
whole body showed g0 liberal a desire 
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to retain Sir Joshuain the chair, that, 
after agitating those unpleasant differ- 
ences between the president and the 
academy with as much delicacy as 
possible, it was determined that a de- 
legation of the following gentlemen, 
to wit, Messrs. West, Farington, Cos- 
way, Catton, Sandby, Bacon, Copley, 
Barry, and Rigaud, should wait upon 
Sir Joshua, and lay before bim the 
resolution which the Academy had 
come to in order to produce a conci- 
liatory effect. The resolution was in 
substance as follows : 

«Phat it appeared, when the draw- 
ings of Mr. Bonomi were introduced 
at the election, Sir Joshua, by whose 
directions they were brought in, had 
certainly acted in conformity to the 
intentions of the council, as appeared 
by an order entered on their books; 
but that, such order not going through 
the regular forms necessary to con- 
stitute a law, the full body of Acade- 
micians remained ignorant of the pro- 
ceeding, and therefore fell into an 
error iu ordering the drawings to be 
removed. But, as they unanimously 
professed that no personal disrespect 
was intended towards Sir Joshua, they 
trusted he would be prevailed upon 
to comply with the wishes of the King, 
and continue in the Presidency of the 
Royal Academy.’ 

“The above delegates accordingly 
waited upon Sir Joshua, to intreat 
him to withdraw his letter of resiznae 
tion, and resume his situation as Pres 
sident of an institution to which his 
talents had been so long an essential 
support. They had an interview with 
him at his house in Leicester Square, 
and were received with great polite- 
ness; and every mark of respect wag © 
expressed by those who had hitherto 
been deemed least cordial to the in- 
terests of the President. Upona full 
explanation of the intentions and views 
of the Academy being made, and their 
wishes expressed that Sir Joshua 
would continue to adorn the presi- 
dency, he after a handsome deciara- 
tion of bis gratitude for this honour- 
able proceeding towards him, con- 
sented to resume the chair, and the 
whole of the delegates were invited to 
dine with him, in order to convince 
them that he returned to his office with 
sentiments of the most cordial amity, 

** On’ the suggestion of Lord Lanse 
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downe, it was theught that Sir Joshua 
could not resume the chair till he had 
the proper authority of the King. Ror 
this, in due form, Lord Lansdowne 
applied; and when granted, this great 
artist attended at Somerset House, to 
be restored to all bis bonours in full 
assembly of the members.” 


Soon after this, (on the !0th of 
Dec. 1760) Sir Joshua delivered his 
last discourse, in which he took leave 
of the Academy, and on which occa- 
sion a very fatal accident bad nearly 
occurred. 

** At the time when Sir Joshua was 
delivering his oration toa very nu- 
merous and even crowded audience, 
composed of persons of the highest 
rank in the state, as we'l as all those 
who were the most eminent in art, and 
just at the moment when a respectful 
and solemn silence prevailed, on a 
sudden, a loud crash was heard, and a 
sensation felt, as if the floor of this 
great room, which is at the top of the 
house, was giving way and falling. 
The company immediately took the 
alarm, and rushed towards the door, 


or to the sides of the room, tumbling’ 


one over the other, in the utmost con- 
fusion and consternation, expecting, 
every moment, that the floor would 
fall away, and precipitate them down 
to the lower part of the building. 

** Sir Joshua was silent, but did not 
move from his seat: when, aftersome 
little time, the company perceiving 
that the danger had ceased, most of 
them resumed their places, and Sir 
Joshua calmly centinued his dis- 
course, as coolly as if nothing extra- 
ordinary had occurred 

** Onan examination of the floor 
afterwards, it was found that one of 
the beams for its support had actually 
given way from the great weight of 
the asseinbly of persons who pressed 
upon it, and probably from 2 flaw also 
jn the wood, 

** frememberthe remark Sir Joshua 
made on this accident was, that if the 
floor had really falien, most of the 
persons assembied must have been 
crushed to death in consequence ; 
and if so, the arts, in this country, 
would have been thrown two hundred 
years back. 

** But, providentially, no ill effect 
was produced by the circumstance.” 


“ 
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In 1791, he made a temporary ex- 
hibition of his pictures in the Hay- 
market, the profits arising from which 
he generously gave to his.old servant 
Ralph Kirkley ; and in the catalogue 
it was denominated “ Ralph's exhi- 
bition.” 

His blameless and valuabie life was 
now drawing toa close. 


“It was not more thar a fortnight 
hefore his death, it was discovered 
that his disorder was occasioned by a 
diseased liver, which had confined hint 
three painful months to his bed. 

‘Thus, not having completed his 
sixty-ninth year, he was taken from 
the world which admired him, and the 
country which he adorned, on Thurs- 
day evening, February the 23d, 1792. 
His fiiends had for some considerable 
time conccived that he was low spi- 
rited, without material cause; but on 
his being opened by Mr. Bunter, a 
preternatural enlargement of the liver, 
to more than double the usual size, 
sufficiently accounted for his depres- 
sion and his death. 

“Thus | have humbly attempted 
to trace the rise, and progress to the 
final dissolution, of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the nation’s ornament, and the 
favourite of an appreving world, taken 
from it when in the height of his pro- 
fessional honours, and in the full pos- 
session of an established fame—an 
artist and a man of whom scarce any 
praise can be too high. + 

**To sum up bis character in brief 
I shall here insert the eulogium of 
Burke, written on the impulse of the 
moment, and which is alike creditable 
to the memory of departed genius, and 
to the ready talent of the surviving 
friend. 

** * Last night, in the sixty-ninoth 
year of his age, died, at bis house in 
Leicester-fields, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
His illness was long, but borne with a 
mild and cheerful fortitude, withort 
the least mixture of any thing irritable 
or querulous; agreeably to the p.acid 
and even tenour of bis whole life. 
Hie bad, from the beginning of his 
malady, a distinct view of bis disso- 
lution; and he contemplated it with 
that entire composure, which nothing 
but the innocence, integrity, and use- 
fulness of his life, aud an unaffected 
Submission to the will of Providence, 
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cou'd bestow. In this situation he had 
every consolation from family tender- 
ness, which his own kindness bad, in- 
deed, well deserved. 

** Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very 
many accounts, one of the most me- 
morable men of histime. He was the 
first Englishman whg added the praise 
of the elegant arts to the other glories 
of his country. In taste, in grace, in 
facility, in happy invention, and ia 
the richness and harmony of colour- 
ing, he was equal to the greatest: mas- 
ters of the renowned ages. In portrait 
he went beyond them; for be com- 
municated to that description of the 
art, in which Engtish artists are the 
most engaged, a variety, a fancy, and 
a dignity, derived from the higher 
branches, which even those who pro- 
fessed them in a superior manner, did 
not always preserve, when they deli- 
neated individual nature. His por- 
traits remind the spectator of the in- 
vention of history, and the amenity of 
landscape. In painting portraits, he 
appeared not to be raised upon that 
platform, but to descend upon it from 
a higher sphere. His paintings il- 
lustiate his lessons, and his lessons 
seein to be derived from his paintings. 

**He possessed the theory as per- 
fectly as the practice of bis art. ‘To 
be such a painter, he was a profound 
and penetrating philosopher. 

“In full afluence of foreizn and 
domestic fame, admired by the expert 
in art, and by the learned in science, 
courted by the great, caressed by So- 
vereign powers, and celebrated by 
distinguished poets, his native huimi- 
lity, modesty, and candour, never 
forsook him even on surprise or pro- 
vocation; nor was the least degree of 
arrogance or assumption visible to the 
most scrutinizing eye in any part of 
his conduct or discourse. 

* His talents of every kind, pow- 
erful from nature, and not meanly 
cultivated by letters, his social virtues 
in all the relations and all the habi- 
tudes of life, rendered him the centre 
of avery great and unparalleled va- 
riety of agreeable societies, which will 
be dissipated by his death. He had 
too much merit not to excite some 
jealousy, too much innocence to pro- 
voke any enmity. The loss of no man 
of his time can be felt with more sin- 
cere, general, and uninixed sorrow, 

“HAIL! AND FAREWELL!” 


Northcote’s Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 49) 


His remains lay in state in the Mo- 
del room of the Royal Academy, from 
whence, on Saturday the 3d of March 
they were conveyed to St. Pauls, the 
funeral procession extending from the 
gates of Somerset House to the door 
of the Cathedral. 


“*The spot selected for the grave 
was in the crypt underneath the body 
of the Cathedral, next to that of Dr 
Newton, late Bishop of Bristol, ‘ and 
close by the tomb of the famous Sir 
Christopher Wren, the architect of 
that edifice.’ 

““Qn this solemn occasion it was 
still some consolation to reflect, that 
the company who attended it consisted 
of a great number of the most dis- 
tinguished persons, who were einulous 
in their desire of paying the last ho- 
nours to the remains of him whose life 
had been employed in the exertions of 
the highest talents, and in the exercise 
of those virtues that make a man 
respectable and beloved. 

** Never was a public solemnity con- 
ducted with more decorum and dignity. 
The procession set outat halfan hour 
after 12 o'clock. The hearse arrived 
at the great western gate of St. Paul's 
abouta quarter after two, and was there 
inet by the dignitaries of the church, 
and by the gentlemen of the eheir, 
who chaunted the proper psalms, while 
the procession moved to the entrance 
of the choir, where was performed, 
in asuperior manner, the full choir 
evening service, together with the fa- 
mousanihem of Dr. Boyce; the body 
remaining during the whole time in 
the centre of the choir. The chief 
mourner and gentlemen of the Aca- 
demy, having long cloaks of black, as 
of the family, were placed by the body; 
the chief mourner in a chair at the 
head; the two attendants at the feet; 
the pall- bearers and executors in the 
seats on the decanel side; the other 
noblemen and yventlemen on the can- 
torial side. The Bishop of London 
was in his proper place, as were the 
Lord Mayor aud Sheriffs. 

** After the service, the body was 
conveved into the crypt, and placed 
immediately beneath the perforated 
brass plate, under the centre of the 
dome. Dr. Jefferies, Canou Residen- 
a the other Canons, and the 
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whole choir, came under the dome; 
the grave digger attending in the mid- - 
dle with a shovel of mould, which at 
the proper time was thrown through 
the aperture of the plate, on the cof- 
fin. The funeral service was chaunted, 
and accompanied on the organin a 
grand and affecting manner. When 
the funeral service was ended, thie 
chief mourner and executors went 
into the crypt, and attended the corpse 
to the grave, which was dug under the 
pavement. 


“ The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs ho- 
houred the procession by coming to 
Somerset Place, where an officer's 
guerd of thirty men was placed at the 
great court-gate. After the proces- 
sion had passed ‘Pemple Bar, the gates 
were shut byorder of the Lord Mayor, 
to prevent any interruption from 
cafriages passing to or from the city.’ 

“* After the ceremony, the procession 
returned in nearly the same order to 
the Royal Academy; and I may here 
mention, that it had contained as many 
members, of the ‘ Literary Club,’ as 
were not prevented by personal duties 
from attending it. It has also been 
noticed, as worthy of record, that in 
the procession were three Knights of 
the Garter, two of St. Patrick, and 
one of the Thistle, three Dukes, and 
four noblemen who had held the high 
o:tice of Viceroy of Ireland. 


Poetry, Original and Selected. 
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“ A cold collation having been 
prepared for the members of the Royal 
Academy, on their return to Somer- 
set Place, Mr. Burke entered the room 
to return the thanks of the family for 
the attention shewn to the remains of 
their lamented President, but his feel- 
ings were too acute to permit him to 
utter the sentiments he wished to ex- 
press. 

‘** Thus,’ says a recent panegyrist, 
‘ thus were deposited the remains of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, doubly hallowed 
by a nation’s respect, and by the tears 
of private friendship—and thus ends 
all that is earthly and perishable of 
him whose fame as an artist, as a pa- 
tronizer of the arts, and above all, as 
a good man, will long survive him!’ ™ 


Mr. Northcote sums up his cha~ 
racter as an artist with some very just 
and pertinent reflections, which we 
would willingly extract if we had 
room. Among other things, he de 
livers it as his opinion, formed from 
many opportunities of its being aright 
one, that Sir Joshua certainly com- 
o his own discourses, for he (Mr, 

.) often had to make fair copies from 
Sir Joshua's rough M.S. Dr. Jobn- 
son occasioually corrected them, but 
from his ignorance of the art he 
often altered the text to a wrong 
meaning... 





POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


DESCRIPTION or a CONFLICT. 
(From Lord Byuron’s ‘ Bride of Abydos."} 


ULEIKA—mute and motionless, 

4 Stood like that statue of distress— 

When, her last hope for ever gone, 

The motker hardened into stone 5 

All in thé maid that eye could see 

Was but a-younger Niobé! 

But ere her lip, or even her eye, 

Essayed to speak, or look reply— 

Beneath the garden’s wicket parch 

Far flashed on high a blazing torch! 

Anot!:er—and another—and another— 

“Oh! fly—no more—yet now my more 
than brother!” 

Far—wide through every thicket spread 

The fearful lights are gleaming red; 

- Nor these alone—for each right hand 

is ready with a sheathless brand : 

They part, pursue, return, aud wheel 

With searching flambeau, shining steel 





And last of all his sabre waving, 

Stern Giaftir in his fury raving, 

And now almost they touch the cave 
Oh! must that grot be Selim’s grave? 


Dauntless he stood, ** Tis come—soom 
ast— % 
One kiss, Zuleiha—’tis my last; 
But yet my band not far from shore . 
May hear this signal—see the flash— 
Yet now too few—the attempt were rash— 
No matter—yet one effort more.” 
Forth to the cavern anouth he stept, 
His pistol’s echo rang on high: 
Zuleika started not, nor wept, 
Despair benumbed her breast and eye! 
‘* ‘They hear me not, or if they ply 
Their oars, ’tis but to see me die; 
That sound hath drawn my foes more 
nigh. 
Then forth my father’s scimitar, 
Thou ne'er bast seen less equal ward 
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Farewel, Zuleika!—Sweet! retire— 

Yet stay within—here linger safe, 

At thee his rage will only chafe. 
Stir not, lest even to thee perchance 
Some erring blade or ball should glance: 
Fear'st thou for him?—may I expire 
If jn this strife I seek thy sire! 
No: though by him that poison poured— 
No: though again he call me coward! 
But tamely shall I meet their steel ? 
No—as each crest save his may feel!” 


One bound he made, and gained the sand; 

Already at his feet hath sunk © 
The foremost of the prying band— 

A gasping head, a quivering trunk ; 
Another falls, but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes: 

From right to left his path he cleft, 

And almost met the meeting wave ;— 
His boat appears—not five oars length— 
His comrares strain with desperate 

strength— 

Oh! are they yet in time to save ? 

His feet the foremost breakers lave ; 
His band are plunging in the bay, 

Their sabres glitter through the spray ; 
Wet—wild—unwearied to the strand 
They struggle—now they touch the land! 
They come—'tis but to add to slaughter— 
His heart’s best blood is on the water! 


Escaped from shot—unharme! by steel, 
Or scarcely grazed its force to fee!— 
Had Selim won—though thus beset, 
To where the strand and billows met— 
There as his last step left the land, 
And the last death-blow dealt bis hand— 
Ab! wherefore did he turn to look 
For her his eye but sought in vain? 
That pause, that fatal gaze he took— 
Hath doomed his death, or fixed his 
chain ; 
Sad proof—in peril and in pain 
How late will Lover’s hope remain ! 
His back was to the dashing spray, 
Behind but close, his comrades fay ; 
When at the instant, hissed the ball, 
** So may the foes of Giaflir fall!” 
Whose voice is heard? whose carbine 
rang ? 
Whose bullet through the night air sang? 
Too nearly—deally aimed to err— 
*Tis thine—Abdallah’s murderer! 
The father slowly rued thy hate, 
The son hath found a quicker fate: 
Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, 
The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling, 
If aught his lips essayed to grean 
The rushing billows choaked the tone. 


Morn slowly rolls the clouds away— 
Few trophies of the fight are there ; 
The shouts that shook the miduight-bay 
Are silent—but some signs of fray 
That strand of strife may bear— 


” And fragments of each shivered brand— 


Steps stamped—and dashed into the sand 
The print of mapy.a struggling hand 
May there be marked; nor far remote 
A broken torch—an oarless boat— 
And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving to the deep— 
There lies a white Capote! 
’Tis rent in twain—one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o’er in vain : 
But where is he who wore ? 
Ye! who would o’er his relics weep, , 
Go ; seek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigeum’s steep 
And cast on Lemnos’ shore: 
The sea-birds shrick above the prey, 
O’er which their hungry beaks delay— 
As shaken on his restless pillow, 
His head heaves with the heaving billow; 
That hand, whose motion is not life, 
Yet feebly seems to menace strife— 
Flung by the tossing tide on high, 
Then levelled with the wave— 
What recks it? though that corse shall 


ie 
Within a living grave? 
The bird that tears that prostrate form 
Hath oniy robbed the meaner worm! 
The only heart, the only eye, 
Had bled or wept ta see him die, 
Had seen those scattered limbs composed, 
And mourne: above his turbav-stone ;* 
That heart hath burst, that eye was closed, 
Yea—closed before his own! 


By Helle’s stream there is a voice of wail! 
And woman’s eye is wet—man’s cheek is 
pale— 
Zulcika! last of Giaffir’s race, 
Thy destin’d Jord is come too late— 
He sees not—ne’er shall see thy face! 
Can he not hear _ 
The loud Wul-wulleh+ warn his distant 
ear? 
Thy handmaids weeping at the gate, 
The Koran-chaunters of the hymn of fate ; 
The silent slaves with folded aris that 
wait, ° 
Sighs in the hall—and shrieks upon the 
gale, 
Tell him thy tale! 
Thou didst not view thy Selim fall! 
That fearful moment when he left the 
caye 
Thy heart grew chil!— 
He was thy hope, thy joy, thy love, thine 
all— 





* Aturban is carved in stone above the 
graves of men only. 


+ The death-song of the Turkish wo- 
men. The * silent slaves” are the men 
whose notions of decorum forbid com- 
plaint in pudlic, 
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And that last thought on him thou 
could’st not save 
Sufficed to kill— 
Burst forth in one wild cry, and all was 
still— 
Peace to thy broken heart—and virgin 
rave! 
Ah! happy! but of life to lose the worst, 
That grief, though deep, though fatal, 
was thy first! 
Thrice happy! ne’er to feel nor fear the 
force 
Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenge, 
remorse! 
And, oh! that pang where more than mad- 
ness lies— 
The worm that will not sleep, and never 
dies— 
Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly 
night, 
That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes 
the ligintt— 
That winds around, and tears the quiv’r- 
ing heart— 
Ah! wherefore not consume it, aud de- 
part! 





A FRAGMENT. 
By Curio RickMAN. 


Hi! if thou hast a Fair, whose smile 

Can life’s eventful course beguile ; 
Who'll kindly hang upor thy arm, 
And join to keep thy pillow warm : 
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Thank, thank the Gods! tho’ small thy 


store, 
And prize her well, nor ask for more. 


Ob, if thou hast a Farr, whose sigh 

Wilt echo thine, whose tearful eye, 
Whose sympathising soul, will lend 
The consolations of a friend ; 

In all thy joys will bear a part, 

And wear thee in her inmost heart ; 
Thank, thank the Gods! for hardly more 
The Gods can have for thee in store. 


Oh, if thou hast a Farr, like this, 

Prize as the joys of heaven, the bliss 5 
And hold her to thy burning heart, 

And never, never from her part ; 

Cherish her miud of angel mould, 

And as thy arms her form enfold; 
Thank, thank the Gods, who thus bestow 
A balm for every human woe. 


Oh, if thou hast a Farr, so kind, 

All taste, ail sentiment, ail mind; 

Alive to each exeess of joy, 

And firm, when ills and cares annoy 5 
Who all thy energies.cau prize, 

And view thee with a lover’s eyes 3 

Her heart’s fine palpitations join, 

With every varied throb of thine; 

Oh, every moment grateful prove, 
Return with boundless love, her love 5— 
Thank, thank theGods! and hold her fast, 
Such blessings were not made to last! 
For Death may soou thy Farr entomb, 
And wrap thy soul in grief and gloom. 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Society. 

N Thursdav, Nov. 4, after the 

F jong vacation, the Right Hon. 
President, Sir J. Banks, being placed 
in the chair, Dr. Wollaston read a 
paper describing an instrument which 
he has invented for exhibiting, at 
one view, an epitome of ** chemical 
equivalents.” The instrument is made 
of paper, with a moveable graduated 
slide, like that of a sliding-rule; and 
the names, with the elementary prin- 
ciples or component parts of all the 
acids, arranged in the order of their 
relations to- each other, and to their 
respective bases: stating the relative 
quantity, by weight and measure of 
their contents, of oxygen, hydrogen, 
azote, base, and water, including the 
definite proportions of the integral 
atoms of all the known compounds, 
Bergman, Kirwan, and Ritter, bave 
all attempted to give tables of the 
acids; but the state of chemical 


knowledge had not then attained suf- 
ficient maturity to make them per- 
manently useful. Dr. W. has availed 
himself of later discoveries, and 
formed a table on a new and more 
useful construction, to be used like 
the sliding rule, and designed to 
abridge the labour of the analytical 
chemist, assist the memory, and pre- 
sent a correct summary view of our 
knowledge of chemical science. The 
only substance which he found ne- 
cessary to analize was oxalic acid, in 
order to be able to state its compe- 
nent parts correctly, all preceding 
analyzes being de‘ective. The Doctor 
added some 4ircctions necessary to 
persons not well acquainted with the 
sliding-rule. 


The Croonian Lecture on Muscular 
Motion. 


This was read by Mr. Brodie, be- . 


ginning with a general view of the 
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doctrine established by Hiller, and 
improved by subsequent physiologists, 
that muscuiar motion is dependent 
on nervous excitement, and that such 
excitement is derived from the brain. 
Hevexamined the recent opinions of 
M. De Gaileis, that muscular motion 
is aceasioned by the spinal marrow, 
and the stimulus of the blood on the 
heart; the resu!t of four or five expe- 
riments was stated, al! of which tended 
to prove that the blood docs not occa- 
sion the contractions and pulsations of 
the keart; that the circulation can be 
continued by artificial respiration after 
decapitation, but that it instantly stops 
when the heart is prevented from 
communicating with the spinal mar- 
row. Nevertheless, the author ap- 
peared to ascribe the principal source 
of muscular irritability to the brain, 
and ihe nerves ramifying from it. In 
cold biocded animals, particularly the 
frog, he found that the pulsations of 
the heart continued above an hour 
after being sepaiated from the spinal 
marrow, and that the irritability re- 
mained more thap a day. 





Tue LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL SocteTY OF MANCHESTER. 


NHIS distinguished society has 

published the second volume of 

its second series, which among others 
contains the following papers :— 


An Inguiry into the Principles by which 
the Importance of Foreign Commerce 
might be estimated. By Henry 
Dewar, M.D. 


Dr. Dewar considers the effects of 
foreign commerce upon the wealth, 
the population, the happiness, and the 
power of this country. te thinks 
there can be no doubt that it increases 
the wealth of the country. Its effects 
in promoting population are in his 
view confined to the additional food 
whichit imports. Foreign commerce, 
he thinks, at present does not increase 
the happiness of the country, though 
he conceives that it might perhaps be 
regulated so as even toadd to the suin 
of national happiness. He considers 
Mr. Spence as having demonstrated 
that the power of the country is 
independent of foreign commerce; 
that the loss of it would occasion con- 
siderabie sacrifices; but that they 
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might be borne without ruin; and 
that even supposing foreign commerce 
destroyed, we might still retain the 
sovereignty of the sea, and keep up 
our land forces as we do at present. 

Remarks on the Use and Ovigin of 

Vigurative Language. By the Reo. 

William Johns. 

The author conceives that words 
were chiefly used at first in a figura- 
tive sense from necessity; because 
the language did not afford any other 
means of expressing the idea which it 
was the object of the speaker to con- 
vey. In process of time, many of 
these words lost their original mean- 
ing, and were only used in the figura- 
tive sense; thus they ceased to be 
figurative. Mr. Johns thinks that 
there can be no doubt that language 
at first consisted of nothing but nouns; 
and that all other words, adjectives 
and verbs for example, were only 
nouns used in a figurative sense; 
though in process of time many of 
these words lost their original signifi- 
cation, and came to be used only as 
adjectives or verbs. 


On the Measure of Moving Force. By 
Mr. Peter Ewart. 


A question has long been agitated, 
whether mechanical force is to be 
measured by the mass multiplied into 
the velocity, or into the square of the 
velocity. ‘The last of these opinions 
was adopted by Hooke and by Hug- 
gens, in consequence of their obser- 
vations on the motions of pendulums, 
It was also adopted hy Smeeton, in 
consequence of his experiments on the 
mechanical action of water. Mr. 
Ewart supports the opinicn of Smee- 
ton with great force of reasoning. The 
essay is remarkable for the extensive 
knowledge of the subject which the 
author displays, and for the great per- 
spicuity of his reasoning, which is the 
consequence of this extensive know- 
ledge. He givesa number of exam- 
ples, which he-considers as inconsis- 
tent with the common notion; dis- 
cusses these examples, and gives usa 
very full history of the opinions of: 
mechanical writers on the subject. 


On Respiration and Animal Heat. By 
John Dalton, Esq. 


The phenomena of respiration de- 
scribed by Mr, D. in this. paper, in- 
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dicates that 4 portion of the oxygen 
of the air inspired disappears, and is 
replaced by an equal bulk of carbonic 
acid gas. The air expiredis saturated 
with “ipoisture, and its temperature is 
raised to about 98°, so that respiration 
is the source of animal heat. 


Account of a remarkable Effect pro- 
* duced by a Stroke of Lightning. 
This paper, from M. Nicholson, Esq. 
contains a very uncommon example in 
an accident which occurred at Mr. 
Chadwicke's house, about five miles 
from Manchester, on the 4th of Sept. 
1809. Avery loud explosion of thun- 
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der took place, and the front wall of 
the coal vault, containing about 7000 
bricks, and weighing 26 tons, was 
gradually lifted up entire, and moved 
nine feet forward from its former po- 
sition. Mr. Henry compares this to 
the thander storm at Coldstream, de- 
scribed by Mr. Brydone in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1787, and 
explained by Lord Stanhope. He 
conceives it to have been a case of the 
returning stroke. ‘Phe lightning he 
supposes to have issued ‘out of the 
earth by the coal vault, to restore the 
equilibrium ‘in the clouds over head. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL ; 
With No tices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in Hand, 


New books in the Press, and preparing 
for Publication. 
HE Eton Latin Grammar, with 
copious explanatory notes, for 
the use of schools. By the Rev. B.C. 
O’Donnegue, A.M. 

The Expeditious Arithmetician, or 
Preceptor’s Arithmetical Class-Book, 
for the use of tutors; containing two 
thousand two hundred original ques- 
tions, by Mr. B. Danby, of Hull. 

A History of Shropshire, by the 
Rey. Mr. Blakeway. 

Mennoirs of the Life of the Margra- 
vine of Anspach, written by herself. 

The Wanderers; a: new novel, in 
five volumes, by Madame D‘Arieys, 
late Miss Burney. 

A Translation of Witsius’s Exerci- 
tations on the Apostles’ Creed, with 
notes critical and explanatory, by the 
Rev. Dr. Fraser. 

A Biblical Dictionary, on an im- 
proved plan, adapted both for minis- 
ters and christians. By Mr. W. Jones, 
author of the History of the Wal- 
denses, 

Mr. Allen's Spiritual Expositor, 
without the Bible text, in numbers 
and parts, Svo. 

The Letters of Klopstock and his 
Friends, from the German, by Miss 
Benger. 

The Essays and Letter of Professor 
Gellert, from the German, by Anne 
Plumptre. 

‘ A Translation, from Dante, of the 


He. He. 


Vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Para- 
dise, in three vols: By the Rev. H. F. 
Cary, A.M. 

A Translation of Grotius on the 
Rights of War and Peace, and the 
Law of Nations; with notes and illus- 
trations from the best writers of an- 
cient and modern tiles, by Mr. 
Campbell. 

Sermonets, or Short Sermons, with 
Anecdotes, by Miss Hawkins and Mr. 
Henry Hawkins. 

Some Account of the Life and 
Writings of the late Mrs, Trimmer, 
with extracts from her Journal, in 
two vols, octavo. 

A Voyage round the World, by 
Captain Lisianskys, (of the Russian 
navy), illustrated with curious plates 
and charts. 

A History of the Hundred of Edis- 
bury, in Cheshire, by Geo. Ormerod, 
Esq. M.A, F.S.A. of Chorlton, near 
Chester. 

A Key to Bonnycastle’s Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, by G. Da- 
vies, Teacher of the Mathematics. 

A Funeral Oration on General Moe 
reau, 
Orations of Bossuct, Fletcher, &c. and 
containing an animated biographical 
sketch of the public and private life 
of the General. 

An Outline of Annals of the Re- 
gency cf his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, in one vol. octavo. 

Travels through the South of France, 
and~in the Interior of the Provinces 


on the model of the celebrated 
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of Provence and Languedoc, in the 
years 1807 and 1808, by a route never 
before performed, being along the 
Banks of the Loire, the Isere, and the 
Garonne, through the greater part of 
their course; made by permission of 
tie French government. By Lieut.- 
Col. Pinkney, of the North American 
Rangers. 

Lady Morgan, late Miss Owenson, 
has in the press, a National Tale, after 
the manner of the Wild Irish Girl. 

The first part of the Memoires et 
Lettres du Baron de Grimm, anterior 
to the year 1770, have lately been dis- 
covered and published in Paris. A 
selection from them is printing in 
French and English, on the same plan 
as the former volumes published in 
London. = 

The Literary and Scientific Calen- 
dar, (containing a biographical ac- 
count of living authors, &c.) the pub- 
lication of which has been retarded 
by the researches which jt required, is 
How in the press, and will appear early 
in 1814. 

A humorous work is it the press, 
entitled The School for Good Living, 
or a Literary and Historical Essay on 
the European Kitchen; beginning 
with Cadmus, the cook and king, and 
endiog with the union of cuokery and 
chemistry. 

The Rev. Mr. Sharpel proposes pub- 
lishing by subscription, in one vol. 
royal 4to. a Translation of the History 
of the Kings of England, from the 
arrival of the Saxons A.D. 449, to his 
own Times A.D. 1143, by William of 
Malmsbury. Collated with authentic 
MSS.; with an introduction, notes, 
and an index. 

Mr. Britton is preparing for publi- 
cation a pamphlet on the question of 
Literary Property, now pending in 
Parliament. We understand Mr. B. 
purposes to enter into a full and cri- 
tical examination of the University 
claims, and expose their severity apd 
Injustice. The importance of the sub- 
ject requires some exposition of the 
effects it will. produce on literature, 
both as a science or a trade. 


siiggeabeteais 
Arts, Sciences, &c. 


Dr. Merriman, physician accou- 
cheur to the Middlesex hospital, will 
recommence his course of lectures on 
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midwifery and the diseases of women 
and children, on Monday, Jan. 24, at 
half- past ten o'clock, 

The Second Part of the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, for 1813, has ap- 
peared. The following are its con- 
tents:—An account of some organic 
remains found near Brentford, Mid- 
dlesex, by the late Mr. Wm. Kirby 
Trimmer.—On a new construction of 
a new condenser and air-pump, by 
the Rev. Gilbert Austin.—On the for- 
mation of fat in the intestines of liv- 
ing animals, by Sir Everard Home, 
Bart.—On the colouring matter of the 
black bronchial glands, and of the 
black spots of the lungs, by George 
Pearson, M.D.—Experiments on the 
alcohol of sulphur, or sulphuret of 
carbon, by J. Berzelius, M.D. and 
Alexander Marcet.—On the means of 
procuring asteady light in coal-mines 
without the danger of explosion, by 
Wm. Reid Clanny, M.D.—On the 
light of the Cassegranian telescope 
compared with that of the Gregorian, 
by Capt. Henry Kater.—Additional 
observations on the effects of magne- 
sia in preventing an increased forma- 
tion of uric acid, and the influence 
of acids upon the composition of the 
urine, by Wm. Thomas Brande, Esq. 
— Additions to an account of the ana- 
tomy of the squalus maximus, with 
observations on the structure of the 
bronchial artery, by Sir E. Home, 
Bart.—Experiments on the produc- 
tion of cold by the evaporation of the 
sulphuret of carbon, by Alexander 
Marcet, M.D.—Saling substance from 
Mount Vesuvius, by James Smithson, 
Esq.—Some experiments and obser- 
vations on the substances produced in 
different chemical processes on fluor 
spar, by Sir Humphry Davy.—Cata- 
logue of North Polar distances of 
eighty-four principal fixed stars, de- 
duced from observations made with 
the-mural circle at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, by John Pond, Esq. astrono- 
mer royal.—-Observations of the sum- 
mer solstice 1813, with the mural 
circle, at the Royal Observatory, by 
the same. 

The library of the Queensberry fa- 
mily, collected chiefly by James Duke 
of Queensberry, secretary of state to 
Queen Anne, and which remained 
till very lately in Drumlanrig Castle, 
Scotland, his Grace's seat, has been 
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announced: for public sale at Edin- 
burgh. It includes a very complete 
coliection of Scotch ard English his- 
tory, and antiquities, besides many 
articles of extremely rare appearance. 
At the same time was'to be sold, the 
collection made by the Jate Alexander 
Gibson Hunter, Esq. of Blackness, 
including a number of yaluable. edi- 
tions of the Greek and Latin classics; 
and also several rare and curious ma- 
nuscripts, particularly the Edda of 
Snoro, a more ‘perfect copy than any 
other known to exist; and a consi- 
derable number of volumes printed 
between 1465 and 1497. 
Mr. Copley, the painter, is now en- 
aged upon an equestrian portrait of 
Larquis Wellington, attended by his 


aids-de-camp, the Prince of Orange- 


and Lord March, both of whom have 
ect purposely for their portraits. This 
js a subject for which Mr. C. has 
proved his competency, by several 
other equestrian portraits of unrivalled 
merit. The size is eight feet by six, 
pret besides the three portraits, the 
back ground is to exhihit a perspec- 
tive of the battle of Salamanca. It is 
hoped this interesting picture will be 
finished in time for the next exhibi- 
tion at Somerset-louse. 

By the scientific arrangements of J. 
M. Hillhouse, Esq. an attempt to raise 
the Wiliam Miles West Indiaman, 
from the lock of Cumberland basin at 
Bristol, has succeeded, by means of an 
immense tank, capable of displacing 
from 6 to 800 tons of water. The 
William Miles had some time since 
been bilged; but al! diilicuities being 
overcome, she has been safely brought 
into dock. ; 

M. Cauchoix, a mechanic, known 
to the. French National Institute, has 
made some progress in iuproving the 
_peroscopic glasses, long sold here by 
Messrs. Dollond. In the spectacles 
inade by M. Cauchoix, the surface 
Most curved was nearly concentric 
with the eye. The pupil mighi then 
be turned to the full extent of the 
glass on each side, and see (nearly) as 
we!! as through the centre. The field 
of view gained by this construction is 
really surprising, and it would re- 
Quire a person to. be for some time 
trained to the use of the common de- 
fective glasses, to be fully sensible of 
#!i the superiority of these. For my 
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own part (says M. Biot) I have not 
been used to wear spectacles but oc- 
casionally; but for the last three 
moths [ have regularly used these 
periscopic glasses, and certainly never 
shall employ any others. M. Cau- 
choix has also made trial of these 
spectacles with the surface of the 
glasses less concave than at first; upon 
a person who could not’sce beyond 
two inches and a quarter, which is 
certainly a case of extreme short- 
sightedness. All the persons upon 
whom they have been tried, agree in 
making the same favourable report, 

A chemical discovery has heen 
made, which explodes the use of oil 
and other ingredients mostly used in 
polishing furniture. It is said to have 
the faculty of preserving the light ap- 
pearance which all articies in cabinet 
work possess when new, and Jit re- 
quires but little labour. 

M. Jacobson, surgeon-major im the 
Danish armies, has made a discovery 
in the nostrils of quadrupeds with 
which no anatomist seems to be ac- 
quainted. It consists of a narrow sac, 
lying along the cavity of the nostrils, 
defended by a cartilaginous produc- 
tion, covered internally by a mucous 
membrane, doubled in part by a glan- 
dulous texture, receiving some very 
rematkable nerves, which-are very 
distinct divisions of the first pair, and 
opening chiefly into the palate be- 
hind the -inclosures by a channel 
which passes through the hole deno- 
minated by anatomists, incisive. This 
organ does not exist in man, and is 
more distinct in most of the herbivo- 
rous, than of the carnivorous animals, 
It must be presumed that it is ©ons 
nected with some of ;the faculties 
which nature has granted te quadpu- 
peds, and refused to our species; such 
as the faculty of rejecting venomous 
substances, or distinguishing the sex, 
state of heat, &c. 

M. Lamarck, member of the French 
Institute, has published aNew System 
of Natural History, explaining in a 
way peculiar to hisself the classes, 
orders, and genera of animals; but as 
travellers have since discovered many 
new species and generas, and ana- 
tomists: have better developed thei 
structure, M. Lamarck has published 
an abridged syllabus of his course, 
according tothis perfected method, ia . 
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which he indi@ates the characters of tized had run away to the Kabardians. 


the superior diVisions, and merely 
gives the simple nyminative enume- 
ration of the genera. Supposing that 
those animals which have no nerves 
apparent, are moved only in virtue of 
their irritability, he denominates them 
apathic animals.. He gives the name 
of sensible animals to others without 
vertebra, and reserves that of intelli- 
gent, for those with vertebra. To 
the old classes he adds that of cirhhi- 
pedes, which comprehends the sea 
glands and their analogous genera; 


_and the epizeary, or intestinal worms, 


he places among his apathic animals, 
with that of the infusores or microsco- 
pic animals, without mouths or appa- 
rent intestines. He leaves the echino 
dermes among the radiari and the 
apathic animals. 

Civilization is spreading by the in- 
crease of missionary societies. There 
are letters, via Russia, from Kerass, 
dated Aug. 10, 1813, which, thouzh 
they complain of the interruption the 
missionaries receive from the moun- 
tain tribes, report some progress, tho’ 
one of the baptized and four unbap- 


Sultan Kattagery, baptized in 1807, 
after having been about four vears in 
Georgia, in the Russian service, was 
lately ona visit to the British mission; 
and wishing to leave the Russian ser- 
vice, intended to spend his whole time 
in preaching the gospel to his coun- 
trymen. “tps 

In Africa, science is also making its 
way through the same medium. A 
letter from the Rev. John Campbell, 
dated Graaf Reinett, May 5, 1813, bas 
lately been received in London. He 
had been to view some land in Zur- 
weld, on the borders of Catfree Land, 
offered by the government for the use 
of the mission, in which it was in- 
tended to form two new stations. It 
was said Mr. Canipbell was about to 
take a long and dangerous voyage 
through the Bossechemen's Land, to 
visit Mr. Anderson's settlement on the 
Orange River. Mr. Campbell de- 
signed to penetrate, if possible, as far 
as a large city three or four miles in 
length, of which he has received, it is 
said, certain intelligence. 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Drury Lane THEATRE. 


Allusion, or the Trances of Nour- 
jahad, 


A 7 E had noopportunity last month 

of noticing this new melo-dra- 
ma, which has been brought forward 
atthis house. The tale on which this 
piece is founded is pretty, and abounds 
with lessous of morality, pleasingly 
illustrated. But it is not such an one 
as we supposed could have been intro- 
duced on the stage witlr success. This 
has, however, been the case, and Noun- 


Jahad bids fair to be a standing dish 


for a length of time. 


Although most of our readers must 
recollect the tale here dramatized, it 
will bear a concise repetition. Nour- 
jahad is a young man devoted to plea- 
sure, and a gieat favourite of his Sul- 
tan, the renowned Schemzeddin. Ina 
familiar conversation with his Sove- 
reign, one day, Nourjahad, in the 
candid warmth of his nature, avows, 
that being gifted with immense riches 
and endowed with immortality, would 
constitute his supreme happiness—in 


fine, all the paradise he ever wished 
to enjoy. The monarch undertakes, 
by a well-contrived stratagem, to cure 
him of these impious desires. Under 
pretence of his displeasure, he con- 
fines him to a particular palace, where 
asylph soon appears to him—shews 
him immense riches, which she puts 
into his possession, and, on his drink- 
ing the contents of a phial, endows 
him with immortality. A condition, 
however, accompanies these precious 
vifts. Whenever be sins against the 
laws of the prophet, be is to be subject 
toa trance, long or skort in propor- 
tion to the enormity of the crime he 
has committed. Man is born to err, 
and Nourjaiad was no exception from 
this general rule. He tastes the for- 
bidden cup, and intoxication ensues. 
For this he is punished by a trance of 
four years duration. This is not all— 
on his awakening he finds his beloved 
wife, Mandane, dead. His penitence 
is but short, and fresh sins occur. He 
buys numbers of female slaves, and 
impiously desires to have his garden 
resemble the garden of paradise, mak- 
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ing the slaves to represent the ouris 
which inhabit there, and taking on 
himself the character of Mahomet the 
apostle of God. He also refuses the 
petition of an aged father, who, in 
poverty and distress, had traversed 
many a league to obtain the liberation 
of his only child torn from his arms 
by a band of Cossacks. Forthese com- 
plicated enormities he enduresa trance 
of forty years. On his reanimation 
all appears changed+his splendid pa- 
vilions are become ruius, and his 
beautiful gardens scenes of desola- 
tion. His faithful slave Hassem and 
his friends are dead. None remain to 
welcome~none even to recognize 
him. A son, however, (the Sudtan in 
disguise,) said to be born to him dur- 
ing his fitst trance, appears, and re- 
proaches him with his impieties. Soft- 
ened by his father’s remorse, he at 
Tength introduces to him Mandane as 
his daughter, and the grandchild of 
Nourjahad. The effect is now pro- 
duced. Nourjahad repents his un- 
bridled desires, and solemnly re- 
nounces the unhallowed gift of the 
Sylph. The piece then concludes with 
an explanation, that all which has oc- 
cursed has been brought about by the 
contiivance of the Sultan. He en- 
gaged the Sy/pk—he sent the slaves to 
be purchased, and through the medium 
of Nourjahad's confidential servant 
Hassem, he by means of opiates threw 
him into the sham trances he had suf- 
fered. His wife is restored to him— 
the events of years are reduced to the 
space of three days, and finally Nour- 
Jjahad is raised to the dignity of Grand 
Vizier of the Empire. 

Elliston, Rae, and Lovegrove, have 
the principal parts, and they do them 
well. Some pretty music accompa- 
nies the piece, and the scenery and 
dresses are splendid and well ar- 
ranged, 





Orange Booven, or, More Good News. 


This is evidently an attempt to ap- 
propriate the Revolution in Holland 
fo the shape of the Drama. The story 
consists of a dispute, in which two 
lawyers are the chief agents, and in 
which a young officer and a young 
lady having distinct and opposite in- 
terests. Owe of these lawyers is an 
honest one; but the two young folks, 
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by an easy contrivange, marry without 
their legal advisers’ assistance. 
Dutchman is of course introduced, 
who tells a tale of his having been 
swindled out ofan estates The scene 
is laid, not in Holland, but in an Eng- 
lish village, and commences with a 
party of sailors who have ‘just heard 
the good news of Holland's deliverance. 
The dialogue is stuffed with jokes aad 
puns about oranges; the performers 
all wore orange ribbons, and the fe- 
males are mostly habited in that co- 
lour. Towards the end, afier a wed- 
ding is settled, there is a fair on the 
coast, with a vesselat sea, in the co- 
lours of the Allied Nations. A tall 
orange tree, decorated with flags, 
stands in the centre of the area; and 
soldiers in the various costumes of 
Holland, England, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, Spain, and Portugal dance 
their respective national dancesaround 
it. The whole concludes with the 
interior of a splendid temple, at the 
end of which Britannia descends from 
the clouds, having with her the repre- 
sentatives of Caledonia and Hibernia, 
and a female figure, supposed to re- 
present Peace. Britannia delivers a 
short effusion on the successes of the 
allied arms, and the hope of entwitting 
the laurel with the olive; after which 
** God save the King” is sung in full 
chorus. : 
This last scene saved the piece, 
which, notwithstanding, its appropri- 
ateness of representation, must other- 
wise inevitably have given up the 
shost. 
” Orange Bocen was advertised for the 
Sth inst. but in consequence of some 
objections from the Licenser, it wae 
deferred until Friday evening. These 
objections, we learn, were principally 
confined to two songs, which Mr. 
Dibdin, the author, has affixed to the 
hook cf songs, sold at the theatre, 
We are truly happy that ministers (for 
no donbt the Licenser here acted by 
their directions) possess the good sense 
to refuse their sanction to such foolish 
abuse of Bonapatte, as Is contained ivf 
these songs. If peace is likely to be 


the result of the late glorious events, 
why place ourselves in the situation of 
one day calling this man “* Corsican 
Cadet”—Mister Boney,” &c. &c. and 
the next acknowledge him Emperor 
of France. We speak not this out of 
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any tendernesg, for Napoleon, but 
simply witha wew,to, the interests of 
our own country. At Frankfort the 


avidity. Canit, therefore, be pleasing 
to the Emperor of Austria to hear 
read to him the grossest abuse of his 
son-in-law, countenanced by his Al- 
lies?—Can it be agreeable to him to 
bear his daughter termed only Arch- 
duchiess of Austria, which is, in other 


words, to call her the Mistress of the 
Corsican Cadet ; an@ bis grandscn—a 
bastatd?—The Eiiglish Ambassador'at 


English newspapers are sought with “the Austrian court hay, to doubt, seen 


the shocking impropriety of this’ ¢on- 
duct, and to’ his’ ‘representations *we 
have reason to believe it is owiig that 
ministers now very properly Set their 
faces against'anv vulgar abuse of the 
French Emperor. 





STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


GERMANY, 

INCE the late change of affairs in 

Holland and the North of Ger- 
many, the bulletins of the Crown 
Prince have been remarkable for ex- 
hibiting the best statement of the 
leading circumstances of the war. 
The Crown Prince has not, as it was 
reported, proceeded to. Holland, but 
returned towards the Elbe, which he 
crossed about the 23d of November, 
and arrived at Bortzevburg. Does- 
burg, which had a French garrison, 
was taken in consequence of this 
movement, anda great part of them 
cutin pieces. A!l the Dutchy of East 
Frieseland was about the same time 
delivered from the enemy. The for- 
tress of Zutphen was carried by the 
Prussians, and 800 men taken. Gen, 
Baron Winzingerode had his head 
quarters at Bremen. The country of 
the Jever is occupied by the Russian 
troops. Zoltkamp and Zwoll, aud the 
towns of Campen and Groningea were 
taken by the Russians. The forts of 
Carlsburg and Blixen were taken bya 
Russiandetachment. The navigation 
of the Weser is free. Harburg ts sur- 
rounded. Stettin has capitalated, and 
the garrison surrendered prisoners of 
war. . Dresden also is in possession of 
the allies. At Hamburg, it appears, 
the Bank had been carried off, and 
the principal inhabitants forced to 
work at the fortifications by night as 
wellas by day: but, up to the 23d of 
December, we had not heard of any 
attack on that city by the Crown 
Prinee. Stace, strong by the marshy 
gtound surrounding it, was Hooded by 
the French Commandant, who cut all 
the dykes but one; the Russian troops, 
however, advanced with intrepidity 
along the remaining dyke, when seve- 


ralsoldiers and otlicers rushed into the 


fosse, where Count Rastaignak, chief of 
the regiment of Saarlow,and the officer 
who commanded the head of the co- 
lumn, perished. The French garrison 
evacuated Stade in the night, aud em- 
barked for Gluckstadt, where they 
were received bythe Danes. Dantzie 
has since capitulated; the garrison to 
surrender prisoners of ‘war. This 
bulletin dwells upon the surrender of 
Pampeluna, and the Marquis of Wel- 
lington being upon French ground; 
expresses ardent wishes that the 
French people would rise against the 
head of their government. Denmark 
is also told that it is not yet too late, 
to spare the country a scourge of war 
by accepting the proposals of the allied 
powers, and that the present and future 
fate of Denmark depends upon the 
resolution the King is about to 
adopt. The Swedish bulletin, which 
thus indicates terms upon which the 
allies would treat, is dated November 
30th, the day preceding the publi- 
cation of the following important de« 
claration df the allies at Frankfort, 
which has given so much satisfaction 
to the friends of peace and humanity. 


Declaration of the Allied Powers, 


©The French government has or- 
dered a new levy of 390,000 conscripts, 
The motives of the Sexatus Consultum 
to that effect, contain an appeal to the 
allied powers. They therefore find 
themselves called upon to promulgate 
anew, in the faceof the world, the 


views which guide them in the present 


war; the principles which form the 
basis of their conduct, their wishes 
and their determination. 

** Theallied powers donot make war 
against France, but against that prepon- 
derance haughtily announced; against 
that preponderance which to the mis« 
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fortune of Europe, and of France, the 
Emperor Napoleon has too long exer- 
cised beyond the limits of his empire. 

“Victory has conducted the allied 

armies to the banks of the Rhine. 
The first use which their Imperial and 
Royal Majesties have made of victory, 
has been to offer peace to his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French. An atti- 
tude strengthened by the accession of 
all the sovereigns and princes of Ger- 
many, has had no influence on the 
conditions of that peace. These con- 
ditions are founded on the independ- 
ence of the French Empire, as well as 
on the independence of the other 
States of Europe. The views of the 
powers are just in their object, gene- 
rous and liberal in their application, 
giving security to all, honourable to 
each. 
“The allied sovereigns desire that 
France may be great, powerful, and 
happy; because the French power in 
a state of greatness and strength, is one 
of the foundations of the social edifice 
of Europe. They wish that France 
may be happy—that French commerce 
may revive—that the arts, those bless- 
ings of peace, may again flourish, be- 
cause a great people can only be tran- 
quil in proportion as itishappy. The 
powers confirm tothe French empire, 
an extent of territory which France 
under her kings never knew, because 
a valitmt nation does not fall from its 
rank, by having in its turn experienced 
reverses in an obstinate and sangui- 
nary contest, in which it has fouglit 
with its accustomed bravery. 

* But the allied powers also wish to 
be free, tranquil, and happy, them- 
selves. They desire a state of peace, 
which by a wise partition of strength, 
by a just equilibrium, may hencefor- 
ward preserye their people from the 
numberless calamities which have 
overwhelmed Europe for the last 
twenty years, 

“The allied powers will not lay 
down their arms until they have at- 
tained this great and beneficial result, 
this noble object of their efforts. 
‘Phey will not lay down their arms 
until the political state of Europe be 
re-established anew—until iminovable 
principles have resumed their rights 
over vain pretensions—until the sanc- 
tity of treaties shall have at last se- 
cured 4 real peace to Europe. 

“ Frankfort, Dec. 1st, 1813.” 
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The circumstance of such a paper 
as the above being published at Frank- 
foit, and with so little of the appear- 
ance of an official character, led some 
wary persons to suspect its authen- 
ticity: this, however, was soon put to 
the test. In the House of Lords on 
Monday, Dec. 20th, Lord Holland, ad- 
verting to this declaration, expressed 
a wish to put a question to the minister 
respecting it. He first wished to know 
whether the paper was, or was not 
authentic? If it was authentic, whe- 
ther the government of this country 
was aparty toit. Then reading some 
of the words implying an acknow- 
ledgment of the Emperor of the 
French, he said, another question rose 
out of them, whether or not the offer 
had been rejected, or whether a ne- 
gociation was actually going on? 


Lord Liverpool replied, that the 
paper was, he believed, authentic: 
this was the answer to the first question. 
To the second, he answered, the decla- 
ration was framed and issued at Frank- 
fort, without any previous communi- 
cation as to this particular act, to the 
government of this country; but at 
the same time he thought it right to 
observe, that the other allied powers 
were fully in possession of the general 
sentiments of the British government 
on this subject. As to tle other ques- 
tion of the noble Lord relative to an 
offer of peace, and the rejection of it, 
orany thing relativeto the negociation, 
whether going or not, he felt it his 
duty to abstain from giving any answer 
whatever. 


Mr. Horner in the House of Com- 
mons on the same evening, addressing 
himseif to Lord Castlereagh, only 
sought such information as the noble 
lord might not think inconsistent with 
the public service. He said from the 
expressions contained in the declara- 
tion issued at Frankfort, it should 
seem, that the allies made overtures to 
France after they had reached the 
banks of the Rhine, and it might be 
inferred that the proposal made had 
been rejected, though this was not 
stated in the declaration, and certain- 
ly it was susceptible of a very differ- 
ent construction. He wished to ask, 
first if that document was authentic, 
and if it was, whether his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had concurred in it, and whe- 
ther the offers made had been rejected 
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Lord Castlereagh stated the docu- 
ment, which had appeared, to be au- 
thentic, and be had the satisfaction 
to inform the House, that the most 
Perfect concert prevailed in the mea- 
sures and views of the allies, and all 
the steps taken in consequence of 
those views had been taken with the 
full approbation and concurrence of 
this country. What answer had been 
returned, and what resulted from the 
pacific overtures which had been 
made, he said, the honourable gen- 
tleman would not press him to lay 
before the House, as he must feel any 
further disclosure premature. 

Sir James Mackintcsh, in a most 
luminous speech made on the subject 
of an adjournment, on the same even- 
ing, adverting to the declaration, said 
—‘* As to the manifesto which had 
been issued, he thought it one of the 
wisest which had ever been promul- 
gated; one of the wisest which had 
ever been published by any govern- 
ment, or confederation ‘of govern- 
ments, and he most cordially approved 
of all the principles contained jin it. 
He hoped they would act upon those 
principles, and as Great Britain could 
never think of a separate peace upon 
aseparation of interests, he thought 
it his duty to take care that these 
principles, declared in the name of all 
the allies, should be steadily pursued. 
He thought that when the time of 
peace should come, it was the duty of 
Great Britain to bring all her acqui- 
sitions into the general mass of what 
was to be settled by the treaty. Al- 
though those places were taken by 
British arms, they should not be con- 
sidered as exclusively the acquisitions 
of one power; but as the conquests 


» made by one of the members of the 


great confederation of powers.. The 
balance of power, he said, which had 
been so long maintained in Europe, 
was a word which had been first used 
in England, and until the disgraceful 
partition of Poland, it had been well 
preserved for many years. That event, 
he said, would probably never have 
taken place, if two of the first coun- 
tries in Europe, (England and France) 
had not then desérted the cause of 
Europe, by allowing this balance to 
be destroyed.” 

The honourable member did not 
observe that the partition of Poland 
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was owing to an overweening defer< 
ence towards Russia; though, no 
doubt, be meant it asia lesson to any 
future negociators who might be in- 
clined to give Russia a still greater, 
preponderance in Europe. 


Mr. Whitbread said, he was hear- 
tily glad that the manifesto of the 
allies had been so published as upona 
question asked, our government were 


enabled to recognize it publicly.— 


He was pleased with it, because it put 
a stop to the circulation of those wild, 
wicked, and mischievous notions en- 
tertained of devastating and dismem- 
bering France, by way of punishment, 
The allies had proceeded (he said) in 
a course worthy of a magnanimous 
confederacy, and had shewn that their 
victories had not induced them to 
alter the principle, nor even the basis 
and conditions of the peace which 
they had before proposed; and, in re- 
liance upon the wisdom of their pro- 
clamation, he did confidently hope 
that peace would at length be achiev- 
ed: but if not, and the allics still ad- 
hered to these principles, ke thought 
there could be no person in Europe 
who would not concur with them in 
the prosecution of further conquests 
for the attainment of their great ob- 
ject. 


FRANCE. 


On the 9th of November the French 
Emperor arrived from the Rhine with- 
in the walls of his good city of Paris. 
It is needless to say, that a triumphant 
entry was dispensed with on this occa- 
sion. About the same time his bro- 
ther Jerome evacuated his capital, 
and Murat set out for Italy to préserve 
his. But though the Emperor was 
nearly stripped of troops and cannon, 
he was tolerably provided with colours. 
Twenty colours, said to be taken at 
the battles of Wachau, Leipsic, and 
Hanau, arrived at Paris on the 7th, 
which were presented to her Majesty 
the Empress by the minister at war, 
upon whichshe replied, she was moved 
with this new proof of remembrance, 
and with the sentiments of her august 
husband. ‘* Place,” said she, ** on 
my part these trophies in the Church 
of the Invalids, that those brave men 
may see in them a proof of the interest 
I have for them. I knowall the claims 
which they have to my protection.’ 
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Among a multitude of addresses, 
procured from differeut parts of the 
French empire, that of the senate to 
the Emperor is the most remarkabie 
for the answer which it elicited. With 
an affectation of Roman dignity, he 
said, ** Senators, 1 accept the senti- 
ments which you express towards me. 
A year only bas elapsed since all Eu- 
rope was with us; now all Europe is 
marching against us: it is because the 
opinion of the world is formed by 
France or by England. We should 
therefore have every thing to dread 
without the energy and power of the 
nation. Posterity shall say, that if 
great and critical circumstances pre- 
sented themselves, they were not above 
France and me.” 

To support these pretensions, be- 
sides 300,000 more conscripts, taxes 
on doors, windows and patents were 
demanded, together with an additional 
impost upon salt in the warehouses, 
and the doubling of the personal con- 
tribution on property collected by 
classes for the year 1813. 

The Swiss Cantons having followed 
the example of the Rhenish Confede- 
ration, as far as suited their conve- 
nience, the French government took 
the first Opportunity to inform the 
people of France, that the Cantons 
had agreed to astritt neutrality: very 
fortunately for them, it seems this 
neutrality is to be respected by the 
allies. On the 22d of November the 
little King of Rome, dressed iv uni- 
form, walked for a long time in the 
middle of the troops reviewed in the 
court of the Thuilleries. 

The stay of Bonaparte in Paris, and 
the delay in the meeting of the Legis- 
lative Body, first summoned for the 2d 
of December, with the departure of 
Caulincourt and Talleyrand for Frank- 
fort and Zurich, were evident indica- 
tions that negociations were in train. 
In the mean while the French were 
not idle, as there is every reason to 
believe that the conscription and the 
raising of clothes and necessaries for 
the army, at a price fixed by the go- 
vernment, were every where carrying 
on without apy serious resistance or 
opposition. Sixteen thousand men, for 
instance, were said to have been sent 
to Antwerp about the 12th of this 
month, and among them some of the 
Jinperial Guard, with the rapidity of 
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lightning! But an armistice, now 
immediately expected, it is hoped, 
will render these and all other mili- 
tary movements of no kind of impor- 
tance. 
HOLLAND 

As yet is neither a kingdom nor @ 
republic. Its old form of government, 
we understand, is done away, but a 
new one is not established. When 
asked in the House of Commons, by 
whose authority the old government 
was changed? a minister of England 
answered, by that of the people; the 
people, not the sovereign, did it!— 
Ask who these people were, and we are 
shewn the names of Mr. Vanslawken, 
Vander Blixen, and about twenty 
more. But whether these twenty truly 
represented the whole people of Hol- 
land, is out of the question, It is to 
be hoped no mére of this dangerous 
Jacobinical doctrine will be heard of, 
otherwise some twenty of such repree 
sentatives in England might throw 
their caps up, for the silly purpose of 
recalling the Stuarts, the Norman race, 
or the Lord knows who.- But it would 
almost seem that Holland was to have 
been made a kingdom, for the pur 
pose of giving it a king; and that 
there was to have been a marriage, a 
family union, &c. only as the new 
Dutch kingdom was to have been en- 
larged out of the Austrian Nether- 
lands. It does not yet appear that the 
Emperor of Austria is willing to sanc- 
tion this pleasing scheme: still what 
effect the eloquence of Lord Castle- 
reagh may have upon these plodding 
Germans, time only can discover.— 
One thing in the mean while is evi- 
dent, which is, that the Crown Prince 
having turned back and left Holland 
to go to the Elbe, the liberation of 
Holland by force of arms goes on but 
slowly. ‘Tbe French are in possession 
of all the strong places which they 
could conveniently retain, and have 
sent a considerable force to defend 


Antwerp and the Scheldt fleet. Of- 


our troops that have landed in Hol- 
land, we have yet heard but little; 
but we heartily hope that swampy cli- 
mate at this season of the year ma 

not be prejudicial tothem. After all, 
the safety of England can never be 
more effectually secured than by the 
enlargement of Holland, even if it 
should in future consist of the ten 
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United Provinces on one side, and ‘the 
electorate of Cologne on the other. 


SPAIN. 


Circumstances, over which neither 
valour nor skili have the least con- 
tronl, seem to have impeded the ad- 
vance of the Marquis of Wellington 
towards the south of. France, from 
which advance so much geod was ex- 
pected. 

* French-papers previously informed 
us, that on the 18th of November a 
smart affair took place with the Eng- 
lish advanced pests: this the London 
Gazette of the 14th inst. assured 
us, was Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Hope's 
advance, op which occasion Brigadier- 
General Wiison. was wounded. We 
lost in this affair about 900 men wound- 
ed, and Sir Jobn Hope established 


himself at Anglet, within a league of 


Bayoune: Whilst this action was 
going on upon the left, Lord W elling- 
ton, with the right and centre, crossed 
the, Nive, and penetrated to the very 
hanks of the Adour. The rain had 
then lasted almost without interrup- 
tion. from the 11th till the 19th at 
night. On the i9th Marshal Beres- 
ford is said to. have driven the enemy's 
posts across the bridge of Urdains,— 
Nothing of importance had then oc- 
curred in Catalonia. 


On the 30th of Nov. Lord Welling- 
ton wrote that the situation of the 
British ling requiring that the ad- 
vanced posts should be pushed more 
forward, it was effected on the 23d; 
but the troops having gone rather 
more forward than was intended, got 
under the fire of the entrenched camp 
near Bayonne; and as it was necessary 
to withdraw them, they sustained some 
loss. 

It-is not surprising the British 
should retreat from the camp before 
Bayonne, if, as the French say, it would 
require the loss of 60,000 men to take 
it; nor that after a partial retreat, 
Marshal Soult should rgsume the of- 
fensive: that part of the army (they 
say) that had advanced on the 9th to 
the entrenched camp was driven as 
far as the beights of Barrueles and 
Bidart: the loss of the enemy was 
very considerable; we have taken 
1700 English prisoners, among thein 
are 15oflicers, includivg a colonel and 
amajor. Another account from Bour- 
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deaux, dated Dec. 12, says, “On the 
Oth, the enemy, wit five divisions, 
amounting to 35,000 men, forded the 
passage of Cambo, and passed the 
Nive. He took up his positions all 
along that river. Our armv defended 
itself valiantly, but, according to the 
orders it had received, entered its 
Jines again in the greatest order. Dur- 
ing the night the Duke of Dalmatia 
collected 50,000 men, with which, at 
eight next morning, he attacked two 
divisions of the English, who, being 
vigorously pursued, and losing many 
prisoners, it was very humanely hoped 
that these two divisions, which re- 
mained on the French side of the 
Nive, would be pushed into the river.” 

Of the co-operation of the Spaniards 
with the British, we now hear nothing. 
—Yet it cannot be credited, as the 
French say, that ‘‘ the former act se- 
parately and apart, having orders to 
obey none but their own generals!” 

It seems that all the feeble arma- 
ments sent from the Mother Country 
to quell the insurgents in New Spain 
have failed. The insurrection, every 
where successful, has spread as far as 
Monte Video. Is it possible thatOld 
Spain, or any European power, will 
hereafter undertake to recover these 
once valuable colonies? And if not, 
will not the Spanish monarchy, in 
consequence, of its war with France, 
be shorn of its brightest lustre? 

There has been more fighting since 
in the neighbourhood of Bayonne, and 
though the enemy claim the victory, 
it is hoped the result will prove widely 
different. Succeeding the affairs of 
the 10th and 11th Dec. at which the 
Freuch state our loss froth 10 to 12,000 
men, some skirmishing took place, 
which seems.to have led to a very 
sharp and rather a decisive action on 
the 19th. The enemy acknowledges 
the loss of 500 men killed and 2500 
wounded. Among $00 English pri- 
soners taken, are Several officers. But 
though no @Mfcial accounts had been 
published by our government from 
Lord Wellington on the 2sth, inst. 
there can be no doubt that*the state- 
ments of tite French papers have; as 
very frequently of-late, been grossly 
exaggerated. =. 

e AMERICA. 

At length we have some official 

dispatches from this quarter,of a 


_ 
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cheering nature. The province of 
Canada has been saved for the present, 
by asmall number of heroic defencers, 
mostly Canadians under Lieut.-Col. 
de Salaberry, who with only a twenti- 
eth part of their number, has repulsed 
with considerable loss, the advance of 
the enemy’s principal column, com- 
manded by Gen. Hampton in person; 
and the American light brigade, under 
Col. M‘Carty, was in like manner 
checked inits progress by a flank com- 
pany of the Canadian embodied mili- 
tia. The enemy rallied and repeat- 
edly returned to the attack of Col. 
De Salaberry, which terminated only 
in their complete disgrace. As for 
the previous misfortune of General 
Proctor, this is now said to have been 
highly exaggerated by the enemy, 
though it is acknowledged that the 
returns of his loss had not been re- 
ceived when the dispatches came away. 
It seems the six companies that de- 
feated Gen. Hampton's advance, were 
constructing a strong adéatis ; which 
work they successfully defended with 
that obstinate intrepidity that entitles 
them to the highest praise. 

Mr. Macon, a member of the Con- 
gtess of the United States, has pub- 
lisheda report concerning the conduct 
which has been observed by the Eng- 
lish during war. Under this head, 
dated Washington, Nov. 2, we are 
charged with, 1, Ill-treatment of the 
American prisoners; 2, Detention of 
American prisoners, as British sub- 
jects, under the pretext of their being 
born on British territory, or of natu- 
ralisation; 3, Detention of sailors as 
prisoners, because they were in Eng- 
land when war was declared ; 4, Forced 
service of American sailors, pressed 
on board English men of war; 5, Vio- 
lations of flags of truce; 6, Ransom 
of American prisoners, taken by the 
savages in the service of England; 7, 
Pillacgeand destruction of private pro- 
perty in the bay of Chesapeake, and 
the neighbouring country; 8, Mas- 
sacre of American prisoners sutren- 
dered to the officers of Great Britain, 
by the savages engaged in its service; 
abandoning to the savages the corpses 
of American prisoners, killed by the 
English, into whose hands they had 
been surrendered; pillage and mur- 
der of American citizens who had re- 
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paired to the English under the assus- 
ance of their protection; the burn- 
ing of their houses; Crueities exer- 
cised at Hampton, in Virginia. 

From these heads it is inferred, that 
the English government has adopted 
rigorous measures towards the pri- 
soners, which were not necessary to 
secure them, proving the contempt of 
that governmet for the ordinary laws 
of war, &c. &c. It is hoped, however, 
that a small portion of that magnani- 
mity which has been shewn upon the 
continent towards France, being intro- 
duced into our future relations with 
America, will heal those breaches 
which are always the more violent in 
proportion to the intimacy and near 
relationship subsisting between the 
parties before their rupture. _ 

DOMESTIC. 

A subject which has caused much 
speculation, is the long adjournment 
of both houses from the Christmas re- 
cess to the firstof March; and next to 
this the intended departure of Lord 
Castlereagh for the continent, as the 
ministerial papers state to watch the 
negociations, and by being on the 
spot to prevent any unnecessary delays 
on the part of the Allies; his lordship 
being, no doubt, well acquainted with 
the ne plus ultra of all the concessions 
intended by England. Unfortunately 
though ministers were well aware that 
terms had been offered to the French 
Emperor by the allies, they certainly 
did not know that he had accepted 
them, till the arrival of French papers 
in town on the morning of Thursday, 
the 23d inst. containing the Emperor 
Napoleon's speech to the Legislative 
Body, in which he acknowledged “ that 
negoeiations had been entered into 
with the allied powers, and that he 
had adhered to the preliminary bases 
which they had presented.” This cir- 
cumstance and others which transpired 
from dispatches sent by Sir Charles 
Stewart, dated Frankfort, the 6th and 
7th of December, made it necessary to 
send to the Continent, especially, as 
by means of the French Emperor's 
speech we were told of a Congress to 
be heldat Manheim, of which nothing 
had transpired before. It is even said 


here, that neither England nor Swe- 
den had been made acquainted -with 
the negociations going on, between the 
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rest of the Allies and France; and 
that at a late grand meeting of the 
Foreign Ambassadors, at Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s office, neither the Swedish 
nor the Austrian ambassadors were 
present!—Lord Castlereagh said in 
the Commons that the Allies were in 
possession of the sentiments of our 
government; but they certainly knew 
when they issued the Declarations at 
Frankfort and Prague, that such ex- 
pressions‘as ‘* the restoration of French 
commerce; opening the seas anew to 
French commerce, and thus restoring 
the ingenuity and industry of the 
French nation,” could not be agreeable 
to us. We are further informed that 
Austria has even republished the De- 
claration she made last August, which 
can only be for the purpose of express- 
ing her willingness to make peace with 
France, on the same terms she offered 
then! This being the case, England 
has a right to distrust this new kind of 
generosity, and prevent a nation with 
** a great military genius” at its head 
from aggrandizing itself, either at pre- 
sent or in future, at the expense of .its 
commercial neighbours. 

As to Napoleon's speech from whence 
all our increased activity in the diplo- 
matic circle has arisen, we think it 
justly represented in one of the best 
morning papers; the editor observes : 

“The character of Napoleon's 
speech is humble in proportion to its 
former haughtiness, and elevated when 
compared with bis present situation. 
It is amedium intended to conceal the 
breaking down of a lofty spirit. He 
talks as usual of ‘ splendid victories’ 
and attributes his reverses to ‘ defec- 
tions without parallel which have 
rendered those victories useless. All,’ 
he acknowledges, ‘ have turned against 
him; and France itself would be in 
danger but for the union and energy 
of the French.’ For the first time he 
descends from his assumed super-hu- 
man elevation, to court the sympathies 
of his people, and to declare that his 
* heart has need of the presence and 
the affections of his subjects.’ Equally 
unmoved by prosperity and adversity, 
he boasts that he ‘ bas several times 

iven peace to nations when they have 
ost everything.’ Is not this acovered 
appeal to their generosity, now that he 
has in his turp been the sport of for- 
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tune? After glancing at the abandon- 
ment of his cause by all the Kings 
whom he had made, and regretting 
that his ‘ great designs for the prospe- 
rity and happiness of the world’ can- 
not be realised, he once more returns 
to the feelings of nature, and ‘‘ as a 
Monarch and Father, feels that peace 
adds to the security of nations and of 
families. He then states the opening 
of negociations, the delay which has 
taken place in the assembling of the 
Congress at Manheim, and which is 
not to beattributed to France, declares 
that, on his side, ‘ there is no obstacle 
to the re-establishment of peace. He 
regrets that he should be compelled to 
require new sacrifices, but will avoida 
loan and paper money. He urges the 
necessity of having a large force on 
foot as the only means of obtaining an 
honourable peace, and honours us, 
though with subdued acrimony, with 
his passing notice, in hoping that pos- 
terity will not say of his subjects ‘ that 
they have acknowledged the laws 
which England has in vain sought dur- 
ing four centuries to impose on 
France.’ He concludes with express- 
ing-his usual confidence in his people.” 

It will be curious should any of the 
new continental arrangements inter- 
fere with the propriety of holding a 
thanksgiving day in the middle of next 
month, for the success of our arms, 
and those of our Allies in the glorious 
cause. 

The French papers pretend that the 
conduct of the Russians in Saxony, 
and various parts of Germany, in tak- 
ing the administration of the govern- 
ment into theirown hands, and sefzing 
some estates, one in Westphalia, be- 
longing to the Crown Prince of Swe- 
den, has given great offence to the 
peoples and even alarmed Austria; 

ut these assertions are extremely 
suspicious. A treaty too signed at 
Toplitz between Russia and Prussia, 
and not including Austria, in the mu- 
tual guarantee of all their acquisitions 
has been lately brought to light. We 
hope every degree of misunderstand- 
ing, if any has arisen, may subside, 
and as the Allies have properly refused 
to grant any armistice, that they ma 
never lose sight of the general good, 
only to be effected by sufficiently 
humbling the common enemy. 
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Victory over Soult. 


Postscript.—At length, the arrival 
of the official dis spatches has confirmed 
the suspicion we expressed of the au- 
thenticity of the French accounts, 
under the head ** Spain.” 

At half-past one ‘o'clock, on Weu- 
nesday, the 29th inst. Majer Hill ar- 


rived at Lord Bathurst's Office in 
Downing-street, with the long and 


anxiously-expected dispatches from 
the Marquis of Wellington At half- 
past three o'clock the Park and Tower 
guns were fired, a ceremony which is 


always considered an official an- 
nouncement of victory. Inthe course 


of the day, government pu blished the 


following bulletia :-— 
Downing -street, Dec. 29, 1912. 
* Major Hill is arrived with dis- 
patcires from the Marquis of Wel- 
lington, dated St. Jean de Luz, 14th 
December: ’ 
** After the enemy had been driven 
from the Nivelle, he occupied a very 
strong intrenched camp, connected 
with the fortress of Bayonne. General 
Patis’s division was posted at St. Jean 
Pied de Port, and there were strong 
bodies’ at Ville Franebe and Mou- 
guere, between the Nive and the 
Adour. 
“* Upon the oth, Lord Wellington 
caused the right wing, under Sir R. 
Hill, to cross the Nive at Cambo, and 
the 6th division passed the same river 
at Ustaritz, in order ‘to favour the 
forther Operation. Both these move- 
ments were attended with complete 
success. Part of the 6th division dis- 
tinguished itself in driving the enemy 
fromthe heights near Vilie Franche. 
On the same day, the left wing, under 
Sir John Hope, reconnoitred the right 
of the enem y's intrenched camp, and 
the light divis ion at the same time re- 
connoitred the front opposite to Bas- 
sussarry; they drove in the enemy's 
posts, and in the evening returned to 
their respective -positions. On the 
mc rning of the 10 th, the whole of the 
eneihy’s army moved out of their 
camp, ‘iad attacked with great fury 
the left wing, under Sir John Hope, 
und the light division, under. General 
Charles Alten; but bofh attacks were 
repttised in the most gallant style, and 
Sir John Hope took about 500 pri- 
The brunt of the action fell 


soners. 
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upon General A. Campbell’s Portu- 
guese brigade, two brigades of the 5th 
division, under General Robinson and 
Colonel Greville, and on the 52d light 
infantry. All the troops distinguistied 
themselves, and this attempt of Mar- 
shal Soult to oblige Lord Wellington 
to withdraw his right wing, by throw- 
ing the whole -of the French force 
upon his left, was eompletely frus- 
trated. 

“* After this day’s action, te Nassau 
and Frankfort regiments caine over 
from the enemy. The French néver 
repeated sheir attempts agcinst the 
light division, but they twice attacked 
the posts of the left wing, (thotgh 
more feebly) in the course of the two 
following days. The enemy was com- 
pletely repulsed on each occasion; and 
the Foot Guards distinguished they- 
selves in the last attempt. The enemy 
now withdrew nearly his whole force 
from his right, and on the morning of 
the 13th commenced a desperate at- 
tack upon Sir Rowland Hill, who had 
taken a position between the Adour 
and the Nive. Fofseeing this atfempt, 
Lord Wellington had ordered the 4th 
and 6th divisions, and part of ‘the Sd, 
to reinforce Sir Rowland Hill; but 
the Lieutenant-General succeedéd in 
defeating the enemy with imniense 
loss, before these troops could join 
him. Major-General Barnes's (Bri- 
tish) and Brigadier-Gen. Ashworth's 
brigades, sustained the severest part 
of the conflict, and conducted them- 
scives admirably. 

‘‘The enemy being beaten at all 
points, now retreated into their in- 
trenchments. 

** Lord Wellington speaks in the 
highest terms of the conduct of Lieu- 
tenant-Generals Sir John Hope, and 
Sir Rowland Hill, in the different ac- 
tions. Lieutenant-General Sir Wm. 
Stewart, and Major-Generals Howard, 
Barnes, Robinson, and Byng, are also 
mentioned with great praise. ..-—Major- 
Generals Barnes, Robinson, and Ashe 
worth, are amongst the wounded.— 
The total number of the British and 
Portuguese rank and file who have 
been killed in the several actions is 
572, and the wounded about 3,400.” 

In this hasty sketch, in which the 
motives of the commander in chief 
are neither explained nor ever hinted 
at, we feel unsafe to venture com- 
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menting at any great length, as some 
of the objections which naturally pre- 
sent themselves, will probably be re- 
moved, by the publication of the offi- 
cial dispatches; for, surety, the pas- 
sage of the Nive is not, at fifst sight, 
of such importance in the present 
state of warfare in that part of the 
world, as to justify a loss of men 
nearly equal to that we experienced 
at Salamanca and Vittoria. Our con- 
fidenct in the illustrious cominander 
in chief of the allied army is not, 
however, the less impaired; and 
while we bewail the loss of so many of 
our brave countrymen, we must ac- 
Knowledge the importance of an ope- 
ration, which was so much felt by 
Soult himself, that he repeatedly be- 
came the assailant, in order to frus- 
trate it. It appears that after the 
passage of the Nivelle, by the British 
troops, the enemy had still a strong 


division, under Gen. Paris, at St. Jean’ 


Pied de Port, a mountain-fortress on 
the right fank of our army, and co- 
vering the only remaining road to Pam- 
pelona.—At the same time, strong bo- 
dies posted at Villa Franca and Mou- 
guere, between the Nive and the Adour, 
kept the communications open be- 
tween Soult and the Spanish frontier, 
and circumscribed the Englisharmy in 
the narrow ground between the Nivelle 
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and the Bidassoa, It became necés- 
sary, of course, to break through thes 
narrow circle; to open a free commu- 
nication with the fertile districts of 
Bearn, on the right of the allied army 5: 
and to cut off the dangerous commlh:- 
nication with the frontier of Spainy 
which the enemy still enjoyed... Tis 
could be done only by the phs-i 
sage of the Nive, and so couscjoug. 
was the enemy of the importance of 
this movement, executed on the 9th 
by Sir R. Hill and the 6th division; 
that on the three following days he 
exerted his utmost effort to make our 
troops abandon the ground they had 
thus gained. All his efforts, were’ 
frustrated, and the right of our armyg 
retained its position. Nor need. we 
wonder at the obstinacy with which 
Soult disputed that ground; for the 
advance of Lord Wellington's right 
threatens to prevent his junction with 
Harispe, whom the last accounts left 
at Pau; to cut off all the communi- 
cations by which he can receive either 
supplies or provisions; and to throw 
him at last on the left of the Adour, in 
a barren sandy tract of fir-trees, called 
Les Landes, totally impervious to an 
army, especiaily at this time of the 
year, and extending from Bayonne to 
Bourdeaux. 


(= As this Department will be of great Importance to Autuors and 
BooxsEuers, as well as to Literature in general, it is requested that 
Notices of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage), 


which will be regularly inserted. 
ARTS FINE. 
AYTER’S Introduction to Per- 


spective: adapted to the Capa- 

cities of Youth. To which is added, 

a Compendium of genuine Instruction 

in the Art of Drawing and Painting. 
8vo. 10s.6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Frend’s Evening- Amusement, or 
the Beauty of the Heavens displayed, 
for the Year t3?4. 12mo. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Tytler’s Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of the Hon, Henry Home, 
of Kames. 3 vols. ‘8¥o. 2l.8. 

Musical Biography; or, Memoirs of 
the Lives and Writings of- the most 


eminent musical Composers and Wri- 
ters who have flourished, in the dif- 
terent Countries of Europe, during 
the last Three Centuries. 2 vols. 8vo, 
24s. 

Moore’s Lives of Cardinal Albes 
roni, the Buke of Ripperda, and 
Marquis of Pombal, three distin- 
guished political Adventurers of the 
last Century. 8vo. 19s. 

Memoirs of a celebrated literary 
and political Character. Wjtten by 
Himself. 8vo. 7s.6d. 

Brooks's Lives of the Puritans. $ 
vols. Svo. 36s. royal $vo. 54s. 

Memoires de Goldoni, pour servir. 
aVHistoire de sa Vie. vols, Svo. 
2\s. 
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ATranslation of the above. 2 vols. 
Svo. is. 

DRAMA. 

Alphonso, King of Castile: a Spa- 
nish Tragedy. to. 

Les Anglais 4 Bordeaux: a Comé- 
die, et un Acte, et un Prose. 26s. 

Illusion, or the Trances of Nourja- 
had; an oriental Romance, in Three 
Acts, as performed at the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane. 2s. 6d. 

Who's. to have Her; a musical 
Farce, in Two Acts, as pefformed at 
the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. By 
T. Dibdin. 2s. 

For Eugland, Ho! a new Dramatic 
Opera, in Two Acts, as performed at 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 
By J. Pocock. Qs. 


EDUCATION. 

The Italian Reader: being a Selec- 
tion of Extracts from the most emi- 
nent Italian Writers, in Prose and 
Verse. By M. Santagnello. 12mo. 
6s.6d. 

Russell's View of the System of 
Education, at present pursued in the 
Schools and Universities of Scotland. 
8vo, 6s. 

FARRIERY. 

Smith's Treatise on the Glanders ; 
being chiefly a plain Narrative of 
Facts, elucidating the Cause, Pre- 
ventatives, and Cure of that destruc- 
tive Malady, 8vo. 7s.6d. 

HISTORY. 

Pritchard’s Researches into the 
Physical History of Man. 8vo. 16s. 

Parliamentary History of Eugland, 
from the earliest Period to the Year 
13808. Vol. XVIII. royal 8vo. S1s.6d. 

Law. 

The Statutes of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
53d Geo. If. Vol. V. Partl. 4to. 
SIs. 6d. 

Williams's Law of Auctions, or the 
Auctioneer’s practical Guide. To 
which is added, a comprehensive 
Sammary of the Law of Distress, 8c. 
4s.6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The History of Nourjahad. By 
Mrs. F. Sheridan. 18mo. 3s.6d. 

General Index to the Edinburgh 
Review, from its Commencement in 
Oct. 1802, to the.end of the Twentieth 
Volume. Svo. 15s. 
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The Banker's and Merchant's Al- 
manack for 1814, to be continued an- 
nually. 7s.6d. 

Maternal Solicitude for a Daugh- 
ter’s best Interests. By Mrs, Taylor. 
12mo. 5s. 

Richman’s friendly Call, or Epistola 
Amicitiz. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Analytical Society, 
1813. 4to. 15s. 

Downes’s Copious Index to Pen- 
nants Account of London: arranged 
in strict alphabetical order. 4to. 15s. 


The Fifth of November, or Protes- 
tant’s Principles revived in Memory 
of the glorious Revolution by King 
William the Third. 1s. 


Additional Plates, with additions 
and corrections, for the First Volume 
of Magna Britannia, containing the 
Counties of Bedford, Berks, and 
Bucks. By the Rev. D. Lysouns, 
A.M. &c. and 8. Lysons, Esq. F.R.S. 
&c. Vol.I. 4to. is. royal 4to. 
31s.6d, 


Hamburgh, or a particular Account 
of the Transactions which took place 
in that City, during the first Six 
Months of the Year 1813. By H. E. 
Lloyd, Esq. 7s. 

Semple’s Observations made ona 
Tour from Hamburgh, through Ber- 
lin, &c. &c. toGottenburgh. 8vo. 7s. 

Some Details concerning General 
Moreau and his last Moments. By 
Paul Soiniac. i2mo. 5s.6d. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 


Fox’s Natural History of the Human 
Teeth, in Twenty-Six Parts. 4to. 
21.28. 

Kerrison’s Inquiry into the present 
State of the Medical Profession in- 
England. 8vo. 5s. 

Mapleson’s Treatise on the Art of 
Cupping. 12mo. %3s.6d. 

Hopkins’s Accoucheur’s Vade Me- 
cum ; being the Substance of a Series 
of Lectures. fe. 6s, 

A Vindication of Natural. Diets 
Is 6d. ' ; 

Caton’s Practical Treatise on Fe- 
male Diseases. 3s.6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Essay on the Theory of the Earth, 
Translated from the French of M. 
Cuvier, by R. Kerr, F.R.S. &c. Syd. 
8s. « 
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NOVELS. 


Celebs Married; being intended 
as a Continuation of Celebs in Search 
ofa Wife. cr. 8vo. 7s. 

Pierre and Adeline, or the Romance 
of the Castle. By D. F. Haynes, Esq. 
2vols. 19s. 

Amabel, or Memoirs of a Woman 
of Fashion. By Mrs. Hervey. 4 vols. 
28s. 

A Batchelor’s Heiress, or a Tale 
without Wonder. By Catharine G. 
Ward. $vols. 15s. 

The Ordeal. $ vols. 18s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. 


Tables of the Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with the Patronage and Pro- 
prietorship of the several Counties, 
Cities, and Boroughs, as possessed by 
private Persons and Ministers. 

Further Considerations on the State 
of the Currency. By the Earl of 
Lauderdale. 4s. 

A View of the Political State of 
Europe, after the Battle of Leipsick, 
Oct. 18, 1813. 4s. 

POETRY. 

Prince Malcolm; in Five Cantos: 
with other Poems. By D. Humphreys, 
Esq. 8vo. Qs. 

The Missionary: a Poem, in Eight 
Cantos. 8vo.  7s.6d. 

Virgil in London, or Town 
Eclogues: to which are added, Imi- 
tations of Horace. fe. 5s. 

RELIGION. 

The Ministers Address to his Pa- 
rishioners, at the Close of the Year. 
By E. Embey.  1s.6d. 


Two Discourses, intended to con- 


Prices of Gold and Silver.—Old Halfpence. sit 


vey correct Notions of Regeneration 
and Conversion, according to the 
Sense of Holy Scripture, and of the 
Church of England: extracted from 
the Bampton Lecture of 1812. By R. 
Mant, M.A. 1s.6d. 


Headlam’s Sermon, preached in the 
Cathedral Church, at York, Aug. 1, 
1818. Qs. 

Holland’s Visitation Sermon, 
preached it St. Michael’s Church, 
Lewes, June 23, 1813. 9s. 

Marsh's Second Letter to the Rev. 
C. Simeon, M.A. in Confutation of 
his various Mistatements. 1s. 


Aspland’s Plea for Unitarian Dis- 
senters, in a Letter to the Expostula- 
tion of the Rev. H. H. Norris, M.A. 
8vo. 4s.6d. 

Collinson’s Eight Sermons, preach- 
ed before the University of Oxford, 
in the Year 1815, at the Lecture 
founded by the Kev. J. Bampton, 
M.A. 10s.6d. 

Nolan's Sermons, evincing the Wis- 
dom and Consistency of the Eco- 
nomy of Grace; with Notes and Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 19s. 


Hawker’s Poor Man's Concordance, 
and Dictionary to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 2vols, 12mo. 6s.6d. 

The History of an Qld Pocket 
Bible, as related by itself. By the 
Rev. R. Cox, A.M. 9s.6d. 

Rev. C. Buchanan's Apology for 
promoting Christianity in India. Svo. 
6s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. , 

Travels in the Caucasus and Geor- 
gia, during the Years 1806 and 1807. 
By J. Von Klaproth, 4to. 





HISTORICAL 
Prices or Gotp anp SILVER. 
Ne gold fell three shillings per 
ounce on the 4th instant. 
It is now sold at... 5d. 12s. Od. 
Fine silver remains at... 7s. Gd. 


Dee. 23d. B.S. 


Ox.p HaLrFPeENce. 


The law on this case seems pretty 
clearly defined by Mr. Alderman 


CHRONICLE. 


Bridges. A master baker having ad- 
dressed him, at Guildhall, to know 
whether he was compelled by law to 
take, in payment for his bread, that 
description of coin called old halfpence; 
he was told, he was certainly bound 
to take good cld halfpence. The good 
copper coinwas a legal tender, and 
it was unlawful to refuse it. There 
was no doubt that government would 
take good copper coin for any new 
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coined halfpence, and the applicant 
might safely take good halfpence and 
refuse counterfeits. The baker then 

observed, that his customers would 
not take the old halfpence from him ; 
besides, he could not pay them away 
to the flour factor. 

The magistrate would not, theca se 
he could not) argue the case, but 
said all persons were liable toa fine, 
in case they refused the legal copper 
currency, which he conceived to be 
good old halfpence. 





OBITUARY. 

Colonel Bosvitle, in the 69th year of 
his age, at his town residence in Wel- 
beck.street:—for various particulars 
of hislife, see page 456. The Colonel 
made his will in 1807; it filled six 
sheets of paper, and written entirely 
by himself. One of his nephews, 
Col. the Hon. Godfrey Macdonald, 
heir presumptive to the title aud es- 
tates of the present Peer of that name, 
he leaves sole executor, and with the 
exception of one estate which he 
could not will, and four or fivelegaci ies, 
bequeaths to him the whole of his 
fortune and estates, provided he takes 
the name of Bosville. The Blacket 
estate, as it is called; situated in Nor- 
themberland, worth about 5,cool. a 
year, be had but for life. It now goes 
to Colonel Beaumont, M. P. who 


married Miss Blackett, a cousin of 


Mir. Bosville’s.—Colonel Bosville was 
particularly attached to the Hon. 
James Macdonald, a younger brother 
of Lord M. and who is a Major in the 
Coldstream Guards, now in Holland ; 
to him, all who knew the Colouel, 
thought the bulk of this immense 
fortune would be left. However, he 
mentions him only in making this ca- 
rious provision: That in case Mr. 
Godfrey Macdonald dies, and his sons 
«be has three or four) die without issue, 
then Mr. James Macdonald, taking the 
name of Bosville, shall inbcrit the 
estates, The legacies are bequeathed 
to Mr. George Sinclair, son of Sir 
John, 10,0001.; Major C. James, 
2,000!.; Sir Robert Wilson, 5,0001. ; 
Rev. Mr. Este, 2,0001.; and to each 
domestic two years wages. Sir Francis 
Burdett is left trustee. Mr. Bosville 
died wortha largesum of ready money, 
and the estate near Bridlington, in 
Y orksbire, called Thorpe Hail, is alone 
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worth 6,0001. a year. He never raised 
the rents of his tenants, and--used to 
say, “* asT found them so I'll leave 
them.” The Colonel was a staunch 
friend to freedom and to parliamentary 
reform ; and his purse has always been 
freely opened for the relief of the 
persecuted patricts, who have incur- 
red the vengeance of Government in 
their endeavours to secure the one, by 
obtaining the other. 

Rev. Samuel Palmer, of Hackney, 
after having discharged the office of 
Independent Minister at that place up- 
wards of fifty years. 

At his house at Putney, in the 61st 
vear of his age, Mr. Join Robinson, 
bookseller in Paternoster-row, of: the 
firm of Wilkie and Robinson. 

Aged 86, Mrs. Flerney, widow of the 
Jate Mr. Flexney, of Holborn, book- 
seller. 

John Gregory, Esq. He rode out 
in his gig on Saturday morning the 
4th inst. meaning to drive himself to 
Kensington. At Earl’s-court, Old 
Brompton, he met and conversed with 
a friend; and, in a minute or two af- 
terwards was found sitting dead in 
the gig, which had stopped, probably, 
whe nthe blow of death was struck. 
Mr. Gregory was a justice of the peace, 
a commissioner of the assessed taxes, 
a trustee of the roads, and secretary 
to the Whig Club, &c. &c. 

At the village of Sutterton, in 
Lincolnshire, Mr. Cabourn, white- 
smith, cathedral and church bell- 
hanger, and an ingenious change- 
ringer, aged 75 years. He began the 
above branches of business i his early 
days, with sixteen shillings, gieaned 
in Christmas-boxes, and left behind 
him in freeh olds, copyholds, and per- 
sonal property, to bis offspring, up- 
wards of 20,0 ‘Ol. 


Mr. }} right ta nd ti; i¢ Non Resident 











Whilst some dignified elergy 
are zealous in suepreatg any devia- 
tions from the orthodox faith, as in thé 
case of the late Mr . Stone, has been 
thought passing strange ‘that others 
should stand forward as the avewed 
advocates for heterodoxy in -practice, 
Upon a subject consected with this 
charge, an attorney, of the name of 
Wright, has published some curious 
communications, from which we "ex- 
tract the following 
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“In the year 1805 I became secre- 
tary to the late Bishop of London, and 
the Bishop of Oxford, and three other 
Bishops, and such was the continual 
demands of government for information 
on the subject of the residence of the 
clergy, and other matters of an ecclesi- 
astical nature, that the whole clear pro- 
fit I received from my offices, up to the 
Ist of January, 1812, amounted to 
only 210]. 4s. 7d. I was repeatedly 
flattered with the hope that I should be 
paid by government ; that a place should 
be obiained for me, and that the fees 
(never raised since 1597) should be in- 
creased ; but nothing of the sort has 
occurred. At a Committee of the 
Bishops, after a deliberation of near! 
two years, it was decided that each 
Bishop should give his secretary an an- 
nual sum of money. I have received 
it from not one of them, except my late 
lamented patron, the Bishop of London 
(whose complete confidence I enjoyed 
up to the last moment of his valued life, 
and without whose friendship I must 
have fallen into distress long ago). 
Finding myself so ill-treated, I wrote 
to the Bishop of Norwich, telling him 
very plainly, nearly four months ago, 
that I could not go on so, and that I 
would not be tritled with any longer, 
which I conceived was discharging my- 
self, but he thought it necessary to in- 
sult me with a notice from an attorney, 
about one month ago. The letters on 
both sides may ere long meet the pub- 
lic eye, who will then see to whom 
credit is due. As the gauntlet is so in- 
judiciously thrown, I shall no longer 
delay oaiieg public matters long kept 
back, and, by way of commencement, 
mention these facts; that, in spite of 
the canon-law, and injunctions of 
Archbishops, out of 439 curates em- 
ployed for non-resident incumbents, only 
100 of them are licensed, and of the 
A39 only 116 are resident either in the 
parish or parsonage house, a very sinall 
proportion of them in the latter; and 
that out of 1085 incumbents, only 479 
are even called resident, and many of 
these are notso even virtually or legally. 
That it is well known parsonage-houses 
go to decay in consequence of this 
defect of residence, all which, without 
same reformation in the system, must 
and will grow worse. Why any set of 
men should solemnly take on themselves 
duties which they afterwards neglect, 


Universat Mac. Vout, XX, 


without punishment, will reqtfite more 
casuistry than the whole Bench can 
produce to determine.—The law says 
differently—by the law I shall abide, 
and I conceive the law to be as open to 
me as to any other person. While I 
was an officer of the Bishops, although 
poor, I never took offered bribes to act 
contrary to my duty; they should have 
taken care of my fortunes in return. I 
have, however, found powerful friends, 
and whilst the poor conscientious clergy- 
man has nothing to fear, I am deter-, 
mined, thus supported, to lay before 
the public the manner in which the reli- 
gious duties of this country are neglect- 
ed by the more opulent.” 
Notwithstanding the petition which 
Mr. Wright has submitted to the House 
of Lords, it appears that, in support of 
his assertions, he has offered to prove 
that, among the number of parsonage- 
houses that are abused by the non-resi- 
dent: clergy, some are converted into 
farm-houses, some into taverns; and 
one of this number, it is hinted, is let 
outas a brothel, for the purposes of pro- 


- stitution ! 


Relative to Mr. Wright’s plan, as 
some say, to derive an immense sum 
in fines from the clergy, this is likely to 
be turned completely against himself, 
a bill in Parliament being to stop all 
proceedings under the non-resident act 
tillthe month of April. This is, indeed, 
good news for the fat pluralists ; and it 
seems that a dispensing power is still 
equally convenient either in a Catholic 
or a Protestant Church ! 





MURDER AND INSANITY. 


In the case of Rhodes, late of the 
house of Messrs. Haigh, the liberty and 
safety of almost every individual in the 
kingdom is involved. But without cast- 
ing the least reflection upon the Jury’s 
verdict in this case, the trial, as well as 
the evidence previously taken, affords too 
much proof of the dangerous validity 
attached to the bare evidence of the 
keepers of ‘mad-houses and other in- 
terested persons, from which it is. un- 
deniably proved, by several recent facts, 
that innocent persons and those per- 
fectly sane, may be snatched from so- 
ciety and locked up from the light of 
day in some of those dreary receptacles, 
called mad-houses, which have evt- 
— and most alarmingly increased 
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with the increase of commerce and 
Juxury. 

While, according to the wholesome 
laws of this country in so many cases, 
even of simple confinement or the tem- 
porary curtailment of a man’s liberty, 
the unanimous decision of a Jury is 
necessary to sanction the act; it is sure- 
ly too much, in any case whatever, to 
vest the same power in a mad-doctor, 
or the interested keeper of a mad-house. 
And to hear an obscure individual of 
this class, pretending to a kind of in- 
falibility in his judgment upon. these 
cases, is almost too much for human 
patience. A certificate of insanity 
trom a medical man is too easily ob- 
tained; and is liable to too much abuse 
to be trusted. The fatal event which 
gave rise to these reflections is thus 
related :— 

Oa Tuesday, November 30, about 
one o’clock, in the counting-house of 
Messrs. Haigh and Son, Manchester 
warehousemen, Aldermanbury, this me- 
lancholy occurrence took place. It 
appears, that, about twelve months ago, 
a nephew of Mr. Haigh, who was also 
his clerk, shewed symptoms of mental 
derangement, and, gradually becoming 
worse, his uncle at length was obliged 
to send him to St Luke’s, from whence 
he, on Monday night, contrived to 
make his escape, and at eight on ‘Tues- 
day morning made his appearance at 
the counting-house, in Aldermanbury. 
He was then informed that Mr. Haigh 
was from home, upon which he went 
away, and called again about eleven, 
when Mr. Haigh instantly despatched a 
messenger to St Luke’s. ‘Two persons 
from thence soon after attended, but 
the young man by this time having be- 
come very outrageous, they declined 
taking hold of. him. without further as- 
sistance. Mr. Presto, the constable of 
the niglit for the ward of Cripplegate 
Within, was sent for, and on his ari- 
val the unhappy maniac mounted upon 
a small desk, or upper counting-house, 
which stands on the floor of the ware- 
house, and swore he would net be 
taken. Mr. Presto, more daring, or 
less prudent, than the keepers of St. 
Luke’s, rushed up the two steps that 
led to the place where the lunatic had 
placed himself and received the contents 
of a pistol in hishead. The ball entered 
by the temple, and the unfortunate man 
died in less than two minutes, On the 
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lunatic being seized, another loaded 
pistol was found in his pocket, besides 
a quantity of powder, nine bullets, and 
a bullet-mould. He was instantly taken 
back to St Luke’s. On this circum- 
stance being mentioned to the Alder- 
man of the Ward, (Woop,) he consi- 
dered it improper to suffer a man who 
had committed murder in the City of 
London, whether sane or insane, to be 
sent out of it until the affair was inves- 
tigated; but the Alderman having no 

ower to demand his person from the 
foaper of the hospital, he wrote a note 
requesting that the lunatic might be 
brought back tothe City; with this the 
keeper of St Luke’s complied, and he 
was immediately committed to the 
Compter, by Mr. Alderman Woop, for 
further exainination. 

On the Coroner’s Inquest, held on 
the body of Presto, a constable, 
who was shot in the counting-house of 
Haigh and Son, in Aldermanbury, 
George Metcalf was first examined, 
He had been porter to Messrs. Haighs 
for nineteen years. The name of the 

erson who shot Presto was Thomas 

hodes; he was nephew to Mr. Haigh, 
sen. and cousin to young Mr. Haigh. 
At about seven o’clock in the morning, 
when he was opening the warehouse- 
door, Rhodes made his appearance, 
and went into the warehouse ,—he did 
not say much to him; he asked for Bot- 
tomley; he spoke to Bottomley, ‘and 
inquired if he would lend him any mo- 
ney, but Bottomley said he had none. 
—Rhodes then went up stairs to Mr. 
Haigh’s house, as he said, to go to his 
box, to get some clothes; he was about 
twenty minutes in the house, and then 
went away ; he got no money to wit- 
ness’s knowledge. At about half-past 
twelve or one o’clock he returned, and 
witness went for a peace-officer; he 
found Presto, and brought him.” When 
he and the deceased entered the ware- 
house, Rhodes was up in Mr. Haigh’s 
counting-house. Presto went and looked 
in, and said, “ What, have you gota 
pistol, have you?’ or words to that 
effect. Rhodes answered, “yes, T[ 
have; and Ihave got another.” Presto 
then stept back a yard or two, and ob- 
served, “ He has got pistols, but I'll 
come round him just new.’’ After 





waiting for about a minute, or hardly 
so long, he rushed into the counting- 
house, and struck Rhgdes on the legs 
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with a stick. 
went off, and Presto rye poe 
He never stirred after: he did not groan 
or even sigh: he was shot quite dead. 
Rhodes was then secured. Witness 
was instantly sent for a surgeon, and 
saw no more. 

The witness was then asked what he 
knew of Rhodes before this happened. 
He said, that Rhodes had been clerk 
to his uncle for dbout seven years: about 
two years ago, something happened, and 
Rhodes wrote several threatening let- 
ters. On being asked, by the Coroner, 
did he know, of his own knowledge, 
that Rhodes had written threatening !et- 
ters? he answered, No: he had heard 
so. This part of his evidence was éx- 
punged.— He never knew where Rhodes 
had been for the last year; it was kept 
a secret, 

Question by a jutyman: “ Did you 
think Rhodes a man of deranged mind?” 
“No; I never did; he was sulky; he 
settled the petty cash every week; I 
did not know he was in St. Luke’s.”’ 

Mr. James Charles said, he was clerk 
and warehouseman tothe Messrs. Haighs. 
The boy belonging to the premises came 
to his private-house, at about seven 
o’clock on Monday morning, and told 
him Mr. Thomas Rhodes was there. 
He was astonished, and took time to 
consider what he should do, and thought 
he had better set off instantly to St. 
Luke’s, and bring some one to secure 
him, which he did; but, when they 
came, he was gone. This witness was 
a confidential servant of the Messrs. 
Haighs, and he knew Rhodes had heen 
confined. Witness said, Rhodes had 
been sent to St. Luke’s to keep him 
from doing mischief. 

Q..* Te was sent there because he 
was insane?”’—Witness did not think 
him insane: he repeated, ‘ the fact was 
he was sent there to keep him from 
doing mischief.” ‘* What do you mean 
hy mischief?’ «* He had written letters, 
and threatened Mr. Haigh’s life.’? Mr. 
Haigh ordered him to St. Luke’s. Rhodes 
returned to Aldermanbury at about 
one o’clock, or before; when he came 
they shook hands. Rhodes looked at 
some pieces of prints, and observed, 
they were the same as when he left 
them. Rhodes was at Hoxton before 
he was sent to St. Luke’s. Mr. Haigh 
called witness away from the conversa- 
tion with Rhodes, to consult him. what 


At this instant the pistol 
ead. 
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was best to be done, and it was agreed 
to send for an officer; and in half an 
hour Presto came. The men from St. 
Luke’s came before’ Presto, but they 
did not like to take Rhodes. Rhodes 
then got into Mr. Haigh’s counting- 
house, and pulled out 4 pistol. The 
witness described the manner in which 
Presto approached him, and of the fi- 
ring off the pistol, in the same way as 
the last witness, with the exception that 
he did not see Presto strike Rhodes over 
the legs, or at all. One of the keepers 
and witness rushed into the counting- 
house, and, after a hard struggle, over- 
came Rhodes and secured him. The 
witness was then pressed as to why 
Rhodes was first sent to a mad-house 
at Hoxton. He said, “ it was for the 
safety of them all that he should be 
confined.’” 

Q.—*« Did you think him insane 
when he was first sent?” A.—** No; 
I did not, but always thought he pos- 
sessed Bellingham ‘principles, and that 
he would certainly kill somebody. Mr. 
Haigh had received several threateni 
letters from him, and really did n 
knew what to do with him.” Rhodes 
was of a very sullen disposition, posi- 
tive and very determined to carry 
through whatever he fixed on. Witness 
could not bring his mind to think he 
was insane; but thought he was sent to 
Hoxton because they did not know what 
to do with him. Witness was aked if 
he could form any idea what was the 
origin of his malice against Mr. Haigh: 
witness answered, he fancied it was be- 
cause Mr. H. would not assist him with 
40 or 50,0001. Rhodes, he said, had 


‘ got an idea into his head, that he could 


make peace for all the world, and actu- 
ally had a paper printed -by Mr. Hand- 
cock. It began: “ A young man, bred 
and born an Englishman ;” it then quo- 
ted a passage from the book of Isaiah; 
it was signed at the bottom, “ Thomas 
Rhodes, No. 16, Aldermanbury.” Wit- 
ness pointed outto Rhoces the absurdity 
of this paper; Rhodes immediately ac- 
quiesced, and hurried to the printer to 
have the papers suppressed; they were 
suppressed, and witness does not believe 
any of them got into circulation. This 
took place about 13 months ago. Wit- 
ness was asked if he could tell why or 
for what reason Rhodes demanded so 
large asum of his uncle. He answer. 
ed, that he believed it was to carry hi, 
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with the inerease of commerce and 
Juxury. 

While, according to the wholesome 
laws of this country in so many cases, 
even of simple confinement or the tem- 
porary curtailment of a man’s liberty, 
the unanimous decision of a Jury is 
necessary to sanction the act; it is sure- 
ly too much, in any case whatever, to 
vest the same power in a mad-doctor, 
or the interested keeper of a mad-hovuse. 
And to hear an obscure individual of 
$his class, pretending to a kind of in- 
falibility in his judgment upon. these 
cases, is almost too much for human 
patience. A certificate of insanity 
trom a medical man is too easily ob- 
tained; and is liable to too much abuse 
to be trusted. The fatal event which 
gave rise to these reflections is thus 
related :— 

Oa Tuesday, November 30, about 
one o’clock, in the counting-house of 
Messrs. Haigh and Son, Manchester 
warehousemen, Aldermanbury, this me- 
lancholy occurrence took place. It 
appears, that, about twelve months ago, 
a nephew of Mr. Haigh, who was also 
his clerk, shewed symptoms of mental 
derangement, and, gradually becoming 
worse, his uncle at length was obliged 
to send him to St Luke’s, from whence 
he, on Monday night, contrived to 
make his escape, and at eight on ‘Tues- 
day morning made his appearance at 
the counting-house, in Aldermanbury. 
He was then informed that Mr. Haigh 
was from home, upon which he went 
away, and called again about eleven, 
when Mr. Haigh instantly despatched a 
messenger to St Luke’s. ‘Two persons 
from thence soon after attended, but 
the young man by this time having be- 
come very outrageous, they declined 
taking hold of. him. without further as- 
sistance. Mr. Presto, the ccnstable of 
the niglit for the ward of Cripplegate 
Within, was sent for, and on his ari- 
val the unhappy maniac mounted upon 
a small desk, or upper counting-house, 
which stands on the floor of the ware- 
house, and swore he would net be 
taken. Mr. Presto, more daring, or 
less prudent, than the keepers of St. 
Luke’s, rushed up the two steps that 
led to the place where the lunatic had 
placed himself and received the contents 
of a pistol in hishead. The bali entered 
by the temple, and the unfortunate man 
died in less than two minutes, On the 
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pistol was found in his pocket, besides 
a quantity of powder, nie bullets, and 
a bullet-mould. He was instantly taken 
back to St Luke’s. On this circum- 
stance being mentioned to the Alder- 
man of the Ward, (Woop,) he consi- 
dered it improper to suffer a man who 
had committed murder in the City of 
London, whether sane or insane, to be 
sent out of it until the affair was inves- 
tigated; but the Alderman having no 
ower to demand his person from the 
fesper of the hospital, he wrote a note 
requesting that the lunatic might be 
brought back tothe City ; with this the 
keeper of St Luke’s complied, and he 
was immediately committed to the 
Compter, by Mr. Alderman Woop, for 
further exainination. 

On the Coroner’s Inquest, held on 
the body of Presto, a constable, 
who was shot in the counting-house of 
Haigh and Son, in Aldermanbury, 
George Metcalf was first examined, 
He had been porter to Messrs. Haighs 
for nineteen years. The name of the 
person who shot Presto wa$ Thomas 
Rhodes; he was nephew to Mr. Haigh, 
sen. and cousin to young Mr. Haigh. 
At about seven o’clock in the morning, 
when he was opening the waréhouse- 
door, Rhodes made his appearance, 
and went into the warehouse ,—he did 
not say much to him; he asked for Bot- 
tomley ; he spoke to Bottomley, and 
inquired if he would lend him any mo- 
ney, but Bottomley said he had none. 
—Rhodes then went up stairs to Mr. 
Haigh’s house, as he said, to go to his 
box, to get some clothes; he was about 
twenty minutes in the house, and then 
went away ; he got no money to wit- 
ness’s knowledge. At about half-past 
twelve or one o’clock he returned, and 
witness went for a peace-oflicer; he 
found Presto, and brought him.” When 
he and the deceased entered the ware- 
house, Rhodes was up in Mr. Haigh’s 
counting-house. Presto went and looked 
in, and said, “ What, have you gota 
pistol, have you?’ or words to that 
effect. Rhodes answered, ‘yes, [ 
have; and I have got another.” Presto 
then stept back a yard or two, and ob- 
served, “ He has got pistols, but I'll 
come round him just now.” After 





waiting for about a minute, or hardly 
so long, he rushed into the counting- 
house, and struck Rhgdes on the legs 
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with a stick. At this instant the pistol 
went off, and Presto dropped dead. 
He never stirred after: he did not groan 
or even sigh: he was shot quite dead. 
Rhodes was then secured. Witness 
was instantly sent for a surgeon, and 
saw no more. 

The witness was then asked what he 
knew of Rhodes before this happened. 
He said, that Rhodes had been clerk 
to his uncle for bout seven years: about 
two years ago, something happened, and 
Rhodes wrote several threatening let- 
ters. On being asked, by the Coroner, 
did he know, of his own knowledge, 
that Rhodes had written threatening let- 
ters? he answered, No: he had heard 
so. ‘This part of his evidence was ex- 
punged.— He never knew where Rhodes 
had been for the last year; it was kept 
a secret. 

Question by a jutfyman: “ Did you 
think Rhodes a man of deranged mind?” 
“No; I never did; he was sulky; he 
settled the petty cash every week; I 
did not know he was in St. Luke’s.’’ 

Mr. James Charles said, he was clerk 
and warehouseman tothe Messrs. Haighs. 
The boy belonging to the premises came 
to his private-house, at about seven 
o’clock on Monday morning, and told 
him Mr. Thomas Rhodes was there. 
He was astonished, and took time to 
consider what he should do, and thought 
he had better set off instantly to St. 
Luke’s, and bring some one to secure 
him, which he did; but, when they 
came, he was gone. This witness was 
a confidential servant of the Messrs. 
Haighs, and he knew Rhodes had heen 
confined. Witness said, Rhodes had 
been sent to St. Luke’s to keep him 
from doting mischief. 

Q. Te was sent there because he 
was insane?”’—Witness did not think 
him insane: he repeated, “ the fact was 
he was sent there to keep him from 
doing mischief.” ‘* What do you mean 
by mischief?’ «* He had written letters, 
and threatened Mr. Haigh’s life.’? Mr. 
Haigh ordered him to St. Luke’s. Rhodes 
returned to Aldermanbury at about 
one o’clock, or before; when he came 
they shook hands. Rhodes looked at 
some pieces of prints, and observed, 
they were the same as when he left 
them. Rhodes was at Hoxton before 
he was sent to St. Luke’s, Mr. Haigh 
called witness away from the conversa- 
tion with Rhodes, to consult him what 
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was best to be done, and it was agreed 
to send for an officer; and in half an 
hour Presto came. The men from St. 
Luke’s came before’ Presto, but they 
did not like to take Rhodes. Rhodes 
then got into Mr. Haigh’s counting- 
house, and pulled out 2 pistol. The 
witness described the manner in which 
Presto approached him, and of the fi- 
ring off the pistol, in the same way as 
the last witness, with the exception that 
he did not see Presto strike Rhodes over 
the legs, or at all. One of the keepers 
and witness rushed into the counting- 
house, and, after a hard struggle, over- 
came Rhodes and secured him. The 
witness was then pressed as to why 
Rhodes was first sent to a mad-house 
at Hoxton. He said, ‘ it was for the 
safety of them all that he should be 
confined.’’ 

Q.—“ Did you .think him insane 
when he was first sent?” A.—* No; 
I did not, but always thought he ‘pos- 
sessed Bellingham ‘principles, and that 
he would certainly kill somebody. Mr. 
Haigh had received several threateni 
letters from him, and really did n 
knew what to do with him.” Rhodes 
was of a very sullen disposition, posi- 
tive and very determined to carry 
through whatever he fixed on. Witness 
could not bring his mind to think he 
was insane; but thought he was sent to 
Hoxton because they did not know what 
to do with him. Witness was aked if 
he could form any idea what was the 
origin of his malice against Mr. Haigh: 
witness answered, he fancied it was be- 
cause Mr. H. would not assist him with 
40 or 50,0001. Rhodes, he said, had 


‘ got an idea into his head, that he could 


make peace for all the world, and actu- 
ally had a paper printed-by Mr. Hand- 
cock. It began: “ A young man, bred 
and born an Paptishons ;” it then quo- 
ted a passage from the book of Isaiah; 
it was signed at the bottom, “ Thomas 
Rhodes, No. 16, Aldermanbury.” Wit- 
ness pointed out to Rhoces the absurdity 
of this paper; Rhodes immediately ac- 
quiesced, and hurried to the printer to 
have the papers suppressed; they were 
suppressed, and witness does not believe 
any of them got into circulation. This 
took place about 13 months ago. Wit- 
ness was asked if he could tell why or 
for what reason Rhodes demanded so 
large asum of his uncle. He answer. 
ed, that he believed it was te carry hig, 
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plan of peace into effect. After this 
evidence, .Mr..Charles was. asked, did 
he persist in thinking Rhodes a sane per- 
son; he answered, that he did, he ne- 
ver thought him otherwise than sane, 
but that he possessed Bellingham prin- 
ciples: he had said the same to Mr. 
Haigh during Rhodes’s confinement in 
St. Luke’s. 

Mr. Samuel Haigh examined. He 
said he was not a partner in the house of 
Haigh aud Co. but nevertheless that he 
was attached tothe firm. He resided.at 
No; 14, York-place City-road. At 
half-past eight on Monday morning 
Rhodes came to his house; he was as- 
tonished: he said to him, “ bless me 
Thomas, is it you? how came you here?” 
Rhodes answered, that he had broke out 
of St. Luke’s. Witness told him, he was 
sorry for it, as he was soon to have been 
liberated. They talked a little together 
down stairs, aad Rhodes asked him for 
a few pounds, as he was going into the 
country? Witness did not know what 
to do; he went up stairs and consulted 
with Mrs, Haigh, and then lent him 3}. 
Rhodes went up stairs, and stopped for 
breakfast. Witness asked him, was he 
gping into the country? He replied, that 
** he had laid all his plans before he 
had come out of St. Luke’s.’’? Rhodes 
then talked so reasonably, that, when 
Mr. S. Haigh came away, he left him 
with his wife. He was satisfied with 
his sanity. Witness was present at Al- 
dermanbury, and gave the same evi- 
dence as the porter and Mr. Charles 
‘had done; Rhodes was his relation; did 
not see apy thing the matter with him; 
he never thought he was insane ; he al- 
ways understood that he was kept at 
St. Luke’s because his uncle was afraid 
of him. 

James Tow, one of the keepers of St. 
Luke’s, stated he was in the warehouse 
before Presto came. He went up to 
Rhodes, and said ‘‘ what have you got 
here ? Ihave been seeking you.”? On 
which Rhodes drew out a pistol, and 
said, ‘‘ ’d have you take care of your- 
self:’? witness was afraid, and left him. 
This witness then related how Presto ap- 
proached the counting-house, and how 
he came by his death. He added, that, 
as-soon as Presto fell, he was the first 
who rushed into the counting-house to 
secure Rhodes; Rhodes presented a se- 
cond pistol at him, and snapped it, but 
it fortunately missed fire; on examina- 
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tion it proved to be loaded, but he sup- 
posed the powder had fallen out of the 
pan, as the flint was in good order. He 
had much difficulty in getting the pistol 
out of hishand. Rhodes at length cried 
out, * You will break my fingers; let 
go, and I wil! surrender quietly.” He 
was overpowered and secured. 

Thomas Fossey, servant to Mr. Dun- 
ston, the Master of St. Luke’s for two 
years, had Rhodes under his care five 
months ; considered him as an insane 

erson; Rhodes broke out of his room 

y the window; he had cut the bars; 
they were wooden bars; they had iron 
bars, but Rhodes was not under res- 
traint. He conducted himself remark- 
ably well. Witness was asked whe- 
ther he could point any particular act 
of insanity? He said, ** No. He was 
not much of a judge, but the apothe- 
cary was in attendance.’’ 

Mr. Wm. Drury had been apothe- 
cary to St. Luke’s for four years and two 
months ; Rhodes was sent there on the 
ist of April last as a patient. Before 
any such could be admitted, his friends 
must procure a certificate of insanity 
from a medical man, The Committee 
of the hospital then examined witnesses 
on this point. Afterwards the commit- 
tee, the physician, surgeon, and himself, 
examined the patient. Mr, Rhodes 
went through all those examinations, and 
the witness had seen him every day since , 
his confinement, and had not the least 
doubt of his insanity. He was positive 
he was as insane on Monday last as on 
the day he was admitted. He was of a 
morose sulky disposition, and fancied, 
if Government wouldassist him, he had 
a plan that would bring about peace to 
all the world. He was a person likely 
to de mischief to any one who opposed 
his views. He had told witness he had 
a plan for making peace, but had not 
divulged the pian. 

The Jury retired for nearly three 
quarters of an hour, and returned their 
verdict as follows :— 

‘* That the deceased had come by his 
death in consequence of a wound from a 
pistol, fired by Thomas Rhodes, but that 
the said Thomas Rhodes was at the time 
not of sound mind.” 

On the 6th instant the trial of Rhodes 
came on at the Old Bailey, where the 
witnesses were much the same as when 
examined before the Magistrate and the 
Coroner, excepting some incoherent 











letters, written by Rhodes, relative to 
his makinga peace! Mr. Daniel Haigh, 
his uncle, said he asked the prisoner 
whether he liked the ministry, who said, 
he did not like them; but spoke well of 
Sir F. Burdett. 

The case being closed on the part of 
the prosecution, Sir Simon Le Blanc 
inquired, what did the prosecutor’s coun- 
sel contend the crime to be, supposing 
the prisoner sane? He was perfectly 
peaceable at the time when Presto 
came to apprehend him, and there was 
no process against him. It could there- 
fore be but man-slaughter, as the de- 
ceased had rushed on the prisoner and 
struck him. 

Mr. Abbott assented to this opinion. 

The prisoner being called on for his 
defence, said he was an injured person ; 
but it is represented in the newspaper 
accounts of tlie trial that he spoke in a 
low tone of voice, of course his defence 
was not heard. Mr. Haslam, celebra- 
ted for his knowledge of cases of insa- 
nity for twenty years, perhaps to the 
number of 20,000, (a thousand ina year !) 
said he had no doubt, from the confe- 
rence he had with Rhodes, that he was 
insane; and on his, Heaslam’s, certificate 
he was taken to Hoxton. He visited 
him there often, and pronounced him 
an incurable lunatic, and therefore no 
medicine had been given him. 

Mr, Drury, the apothecay of St. 
Luke’s, said he saw the prisoner daily, 
while in St. Luke’s, and thought him 
deranged, and did not think he could 
besafe at large. The prisoner asked wit- 
ness why he thought him unsafe at large? 
“ From your mode of acting, and your 
ideas about making peace.’’ The pri- 
soner said, ‘* How do you know about 
my ideas of making peace—wiien did 
you ask me about it?’ “ On thellth 
of April, when you were brought into 
the house, and afterwards from your 
answers respecting your uncle, I was 
convinced you would make away with 
him.” ‘ What did I say?’ “ I was 
convinced of it from the general tenour 
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of your actions.”? ‘ But here is Tow, 
who says I behaved myself reasonably, 
and he saw me oftener than you.” * But 
I conceive myself to be a better judge 
of these cases than Mr. Tow can be.’ 
* No doubt! you have a very good 
opinion of yourself.’ This repartee of 
the prisoner, though onso melancholy an 
occasion, produced a burst of laughter 
in the court. 

Dr. Sutherland, the physician of St. 
Luke’s, also considered the prisoner in- 
sane, and unsafe at large. He had seen 
him the day before his escape, when he 
was incapable of judging between right 
and wrong. 

Mr. Gurney, the prisoner’s counsel, 
wished the Coroner’s verdict, respecting 
his insanity, to be adduced as evidence, 
as a verdict of a commission of lunacy 
might be adduced; but the Court held 
that it was inadmissible, the question of. 
lunacy being but a collateral question, 
and the whole verdict being not final but 
merely preparatory to a trial. 

Sir S. Le Blanc summed up, and ob- 
served, that the jury had to consider 
whether the prisoner was guilty of mane. 
slaughter, or not guilty of any crime, 
from insanity. 

The jury retired for ten minutes, and 
returned a verdict of Nor Guitty, on 
the ground of insanity. 

Sir S. Le Blanc then observed, that 
the verdict should be thus recorded, 
that the usual order of the Court (for 
the confinement of the prisoner) might 
be made. 

Here a stranger to our laws and cus- 
toms would, no doubt, be very much 
surprised to find how much depends up- 
on the skill or the integrity of a medi- 
cal man or two; and though no doubt, 
might be entertained of the verdict of 
this Jury as to its propriety, the stranger. 
might be convinced that here in Eng- 
land it is much easier for one subject to 
deprive another of his liberty than it is 
for the king himself to infringe upon. 
either Life or liberty ! 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CORNWALL. 
On the night of the 11th inst. a mur- 
der was committed in the parish of San- 
ereet, near the Land’s End. A sailor 


named John Allen, employed at the 
signal-house at the Land’s End, had 
been sent to Penzance for somearticles ;' 
ut, instead of returning, remained for . 
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two or three days at several public- 
houses, drinking and playing cards, un- 
til Saturday night, when about eleven 
o’clock he went out of the house with 
William Burns, (a recruit lately enlisted 
into the artillery;) and, on Sunday 
morning Allen’s body was found in a 
field about two miles and a half from 
Penzance. Suspicion. fell on Burns, 
who was taken into custody; and a 

e anda cotton handkerchief belong- 
ing to the deceased were. found on his 
person. A verdict of Wilful Murder 
was found against Burns, and he is com- 
thitted to Bodmin gaol.. The prisoner 
is a powerful man, and answers the de- 
scription of the ruffian who some time 
since shot a respectable tradesman near 


« Dublin, in attempting to. rob him, 


whilst walking with his wife; and who 

subsequently escaped from prison, dis- 

guised in women’s clothes. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

An intelligent man, a French prisoner, 
has lately written to. the Reverend Mr. 
Bogue, of Gosport, thanking him for 
the Bibles and other books he has re- 
ceived from him, particularly an Essay 
on the Divine Authority of the New 
Testament, Hervey’s Meditations, &c. 
Among several bigoited Roman Catho- 
lics, he says, “ there are several Deists 
in that prison, and some unhappy men 
who dare deny the being of a God. He 
says they are unwilling to read books 
written expressly to point out to them 
peace and happiness in this life.” But, it 
seems so great are the sufferings of these 
unhappy men, from the length and rigour 
of their confinement, that even the writer 
of the letter owns to Mr. Bogue, that 
he might not now have been in exist- 
ence, as despair might have led him to 
imitate some ‘“ unhappy men, who, 
wearied with suffering, have put them- 
selves to death.” Two of them, a few 
days previous to bis writing, had thrown 
themselves into a very deep well, in the 
coutt of the prison; two others ‘would 
have done the same, if they had not 
been hindered. Many others, he says, 
have perished by different kinds of 
death, since the commencement of the 
war, &c. &c. It is a great happiness 
that we hear of no pa desperate ac- 
tions as these being common among the 
British prisoners in France. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, Dec. 
15th, the Fortune, Portsmouth hoy, 
John Davis, master, left Hamoaze, about 
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five o’clock, for Pottsmouth, favouted 
by a gentle breeze at east, and having 
on board 52 persons, including the mas- 
ter and his apprentice. About half- 
ast six o’clock she was off the Shag 
ock, outside the entrance of the 
Sound. At this period the master, ha- 
ving occasion to go below, confided the 
helm to his apprentice, who uhfortun- 
ately, during the master’s absence, mis- 
took the rock for an approaching sail, 
and luffed to avoid it. In doing so the 
vessel struck on a ledge of rocks a few 
yards distant from the rock. The scene 
that followed is almost too painfti for 
description. On grounding, the vessel 
stove in her larboard-side, and instantly 
filled, by whith many, who had not time 
to escape zbove, were drowned. Some 
clinybed into the shrouds, but by a sud- 
den heel of the vessel to the starboard- 
side, most*ef them were precipitated 
into the waves and perished. During 
these horrors, the hoy’s beat, containing 
the master, six men, and awomai, went 
off for help towards two transports, which 
= nearly at the entrance of the Soundz 
ith the utmost promptitude they des: 
patched two boats to the spot, and, aftep 
great exertions, eleven individtals were 
saved. The result of this melantholy 
catastrophe was the loss of 36 pefsons, 
among whom were 10 marines, 16 wis 
men, and 3 children; the remainder 
consisted of invalids and Cornish miners, 
Those who survive are Mr. Gray, late 
master’s mate of the Orion, who was 
proceeding to join the Venerable at 
Spithead, 11 marines, 4 wonien, the 
master of the hoy, and his apprentice. 
By four o’clock the following morting 
the hoy went entirely to pieces. She 
had several valuable articles on board, 
many of which have been picked up ahd 
restored to their owners. Only one b6- 
dy, (that of a child) has been yet found. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE; 

_Mr. Sadler’s recent Excursion.—In 
his letter to a friend :—* At a quarter 
before three o’clock, on Monday, Nov. 
Ist, I ascended from the Coimpany’s 
wharf, near the south-west corner of the 
town of Nottingham, and passing over 
the beautiful meadows on the south 
leaving the village of West Bridgeford 
on the right, and Gamston on the left, I 
passed between Tollerton and Cotgrave, 
still hearing the shouts of the people and 
the firing of guns. The balloon still 
rising, 1 passed over Owelthorpe, and 
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not far from Colston Bassett, I entered 
Leicestershire, leaying Long Clawson 
on my right hand, and Hose on my left. 
The balloon now appeared stationary, 
but, by the shadow of it on the earth, I 
soon fourd it was going back to the 
north-west; I should have continued 
this direction in the hope of returning 
to Nottingham, but the balloon being 
much distended, and forcing itself 
through the hoop into the car, I opened 
the valve, which brought me again into 
the north-east current, and took me 
nearly over Goadby, Marwood, and 
Scalford. Afterwards, I passed near 
Walton-on-the-Wolds, and a little fur- 
ther on saw a number of inclosures, 
~ which I thought would be a good place 
for my descent. I called to the people 
and was answered by an echo several 
times. Iasecond time called to them, 
and the echo was repeated as before; I 
was about descending, but for fear of 
getting entangled with the buildings in 
the village of Garthorpe, I threw out 
ballast and reascended. Here Belvoir 
Castle appeared about six miles to the 
north, its turrets surrounded by nume- 
rous woods, forming a most beautiful 
and picturesque landscape. 1 passed 
over to Wymondham ; but still finding 
a number of woods in the direction of 
the balloon, I cleared some of them and 
attempted to descend beyond Market 
Overton. I was fast approaching to the 
earth, not far from the celebrated 
Thistleton-gap, but saw a large wind- 
mill a head of me, and fearful the 
grappling irons might not take secure 
hold of the earth, I thought it prudent 
to re-ascend in order to clear the mill. 
I then passed over the great north road 
near Greatham-Inn and Twin-Woods, 
At this moment I was highly gratified 
with a second view from the aérial re- 
gions of Exton-Park, and its beautiful 
sheets of water, having passed over it 
before, in my excursion trom Birming- 
ham, in October, 1811. Seeing be- 
tween the woods plougbed and mea- 
dow fields, where there was a pack of 
hounds returning from hunting, | deem- 
ed ita proper place to descend, parti- 
cularly as there were 2 number of 
woods further on, extending towards the 
sea, which at this moment I distinctly 
saw. I discharged as much gas as to 
cause my descent to be very rapid, and 
1 fell with the car on one side of a high 
hedge and the balloon on the other; a 
cowatry girl assisted me in releasing the 
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lines from the car, and in pulling she 
valve line sovas to keep it open to dis- 
engage the gas, till the huntsman and 
his party arrived. The e of my 
descent is in the parish Pickworth, 
in the county of Rutland. I comple- 
ted this aérial excutsion in 59 minutes, 
being visible from the place of my as- 
cension nearly three-fourths of the time. 
The length of my journey, measured 
ina direct line, is thirty-two miles, and 
the course nearly south-east. The 
balloon and car sustained but little da- 
mage, and were removed to an adjacent 
farm-house- I immediately went to 
the Greatham-Inn, and taking some 
refreshment, and being congratulated 
by the Duke of Montrose, who hap- 
pened to arrive at the moment, I pro-- 
ceeded on to Grantham where I slept, 
I breakfasted next morning at Bingham, 
and arrived at Nottingham about twelve 
o’clock amidst the cheers and acclama- 
tions of the liberal inhabitants of the 
place. 

« J. Sapier. © 

GLOUCESTER. ‘ 
An Extraordinary Character. 

On Tuesday, Thomas White, alias 
Richard Williamson, alias Richard 
Thomas, alias William Whitfield, alias 
William Whitmore, was committed to 
our county gaol, charged, onthe oaths 
of Job Thatcher, Thomas Tovey, and 
John James, of Newnham, in this coun- 
ty, with forging the acceptance of Wil-° 
liam Jennings, of No. 3, Great Long- 
ford-Street, Dublin, to a bill of ex- 
change for 301, drawn upon him by the 
prisoner, in the name of Thomas 
White,” bearing date, “ Newnham, 
April 2, 1812,” and made payable ta 
the order of the drawer. This bill, 
which was discounted by Mr. Thatcher, 
was refused payment; and, inquiries 
having been made respecting it, circum- 
stances arose, out of which the present 
charge originated. The prisoner, at the 
period of the bill being drawn, was 
officiating as curate of Newnham, un- 
der the pretence of being possessed of 
the clerical functions; but after con-_. 
tinuing there some weeks, he was sus- 
pected to be an impostor, und, on being 
oressed for his credentials, absconded, 
ster under his assumed character, 
(in which he gained great favour among 
the parishoners, by a correct discharge 
of its duties,) defrauded several of them 
of various sums of money and goods. 
It would be difficult to trace this extra- 
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ordinary character through the various 
disguises under which he has for several 
years been preying upon the public. 
After leaving Newnham, he went into 
Cornwall, and, by similar pretences, in- 
troduced himself into the curacy of the 
varish of Talland, near Looe, where 
fe found his way into the first company, 
became very popular, and gained such 
especial favour in female society, that 
he married a young lady of respectable 
connections there ; and having obtained 
ssion of part of her property, he, 

mma few days afterwards, set off to Lon- 
don, on very urgent business. Before 
the time fixed for his return had expired, 
the friends of the lady were surprised 
by finding the death of Mr. Williamson 
announced in one of the Cornwall papers. 
At first they concluded that the printer 
had been imposed upon; but, ona fur- 
ther investigation they discovered that 
the letter sent to the printer was in the 
hand-writing of Williamson himself. 
His clerical habit, we presume, being 
*¢ thread-bare,”? he has latterly appeared 
genteelly dressed in coloured clothes, 
and has really a most prepossessing ap- 
rance, and engaging manners. O 
ate, he has been dashing about Bristol, 
Bath, and even in this neighbourhood, 
in a smart barouche and four, with three 
servants in livery; and on Saturday 
se’nnight he had the temerity to drive 
up to the King’s Head, in this city, 
with his carriage, horses, and servanis, 
profusely decorated with orange ribbons, 
and reported from Bristol the news oi 
an important victory obtained by Lord 
Wellington over Soult, which turned 
out to be entirely devoid of truth. His 
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carriage and horses have been claimed, 
and restored to a person at Bristol, of 
whom they were hired. The prisoner 
was taken into custody on Monday last, 
at Worcester, (through the spirited per~ 
severance of Messrs. ‘Tovey and James, 
Solicitors, of Newnham), after having 
been pretty closely followed up for the 
last two months, in which period, these 
gentlemen prevented his marrying two 
unsuspecting females, one of whom, re- 
sident at Bristol, having been invol- 
ved in the most poignant distress, 
the consequence of the delusion prac- 
tised upon her. At fifst he deni- 
ed any knowledge of the parties by 
whom he was apprehended; but their 
conviction of his identity render- 
ed all denial vain, and he has since 
admitted, that he is the person known 
at Newnham under the title of the 
Rev. Thos. White. He now asserts, 
that his real name. is Richard William- 
son, and that he isa native of Ashley, 
in Wiltshire. When his person was 
searched, about 150]. in Bank of En- 
gland notes, was found upon him. 
Since being brought here, he has dis- 


f charged some small debts contracted 


whilst at Newnham and in this neigh- 
bourhood, with a profusion which ei- 
ther implies a dread of his fate, or the 
extent ofhismeans. Indeed, hesayshe 
is possessed of funded property to the 
amount of many thousands, and seve- 
tal certificates of stock were actually 
found among his papers. The account 
of his imprisonment has brought many 
persons here to see him ; but he posi- 
tively refuses an interview with any of 


them. 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, F 
BREWERY SH 


DOCKS. 
Commercial, 136/. per share 
London, 98/. per cent. 
West-India, 148/. ditto 

CANALS. 
Grand Junction, 207/. per share 
Grand Union, 732. citto 
Grand Surrey, 854. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 211. ditto 
Leicester Union, 1052. ditto 
Wiltsand Berks, 18/. ditto 

WATER-WORKS. 

East London, 611. per share 
Grand Junction, 354. ditto 
Kent, 53/. d:tto 


iRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 


a 


ARES, &c. &e. 


December 24, 1813. 
West Middlesex, 29¢. ditto 
INSURANCE OFFICES. 

Albion, 43/. per share 
Globe, 1041. ditto 
Hope, 2. 5s. ditto 
Imperial, 45/. ditto 
Rock, 2/. 10s. ditto 

BRIDGES. 
Strand Bridge, 50/. per share 
Vauxhall, 34/. ditto. 

SUNDRIES. 
London Institution, 43/. per share 
Surrey, 13/. 10s. ditto 
Gas Light, 5/. 5s. ditto 


L. Wotre aad Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbe 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Dec. 18th, 1813. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 


































































































Wheat} Rye |Barley} Oats Wheat | Rye |Barley |Oats. 

s&s dis. dijiis: ad s, s. djs. djs. dj sd, 
Middsx.}-72 0| 40-8] 41 o} 29 OE ig ee catia 67 oO} 4) 0} 39 O)26 4 
Surrey | 73) 0] 44 ©} 41 Of 30 Kent ........| 68 10 41 6/29 8 
Hertford) 69 2] 41 0} 40 10} 32 Sussex ........ 70 4 40 0/33 3 
Bedford | 69 4 40 4} 30 Suffolk ......) 61 5] 40 oO} 37 7/24 11 
Huntin. | 64 3 | 39 2} 23 6]\Cambridge ....| 61 6} 40 0] 37 6/20 3 
Northa. | 66 2} 51 6| 37 4] 24 Ol/Norfolk ......] 58 2] 36 o| 33 11/23 3 
Rutland}.73. 0 41 6) 28 9Lincoln ...,..|-65 2].38 0} 39 5}22 0 
Leicest. | 73 7 4t 5/25 7York ...4....] 66 3) 48 10) 39 2/25 2 
Notting.| 70° 4) 46 ©] 42 4} 26 Durham ......} 67 11 40 0/26 10 
Derby | 76 10 45 10} 29 Northumberlan.| 61 06} 56 0} 41 5/25 2 
Stafford | 76 4 49 1} 29 Cumberland ..} 70 JJ} 52 0} 43 6/26 1 
Salop 73. 51 62 2) 45 0} 35 Gi|\Westmorland..} 82 5| Go 0j 41 G29 3 
Herefer.} 67 6) 49 7| 44 Of} 30 5}\Lancaster ....| 77 6 30 3 
Wor’st. | 72 11 51 6} 33 Chester ......] 70 2|———/'47 10)380 3 
Warwic.| 74 2 47 7| 33 PG. cweeseeih. te 4 53 5 — 
Wilts 71 8 40 2} 29 8!Denbigh...... 64 7j————f 51 1/27 1 
Berks | 73 5 37 6) 27 5flAnglesea...... 22 0 
Oxford | 65 6 35. 9] 29° GHCarnarvon ....| 84 #|———| 48 927 8 
Bucks 72) 0 38 10} 28 8i\Merioneth ....)100 O/——— 53 5/36 10 
Brecon | 86 5) 56 0} 49 OU} 24 O}Cardigan....,.| 94 4 48 6127 1 
Montgo.| 73 7 48 Of 33 10!Pembroke’....| 69 4|-———; 38 6}16 O 
Radnor.| 75 &@ 45 10; 32 9j/Carmarthen ..| 82 10j}-———| 44 17, 8 
Glamorgan .,..| 81 9 45 5)24 0 

— iGloueester ....| 77 6 42 2130 6 

Somerset ....... 79 5|\———| 47. 221 4 

Average of England and Wales. \\Monmouth....| 79 4 44 10] —— 
Wheat 78s. 6d.; Rye47s.2d.; BarleyjjDevon........| 80 5 48 1/23 10 
42s. lld.; Oats 27s.7d.; Beansj)Cornwall...... 82. 2i———-—} 40 0/23 4 
53s. 11d. ;Pease 56s.7d. ; Oatmealj|Dorset........| 69 10 39 430 0 
37s. 11d. Hants .......-| 66 & 39 11)}29 6 























BILL of MORTALITY, from DEC. 7, to DEC. 28, 1813. 





CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2 and 5 - 192] 60 and 70 196 
Males 804 1561 Males 1045 ? 1921 5 and 10 - 94] 70 and 80 157 
Females 757 Females 936 § 10 and 20+ 55 | 80 and 90 - 63 
Whereof have died under two years old 559 20 and 30 - 111 [90 and 100 8 


Between 


Peck Loaf, 35.8d. 35.8d. 3s,8d. 35.8d. 40 and 50 - 207 


30 and 40 - 2 | 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per ib. 50 and 60 - 206 


Total Christenings, and Burials from Dec. 15, 1812, to Dec, 14, 1813, 


: Males 10608 ‘a . Males 8993 
Christened , ae = ; In all 20528 | Buried t ae f In all 17322 
Whereof have died, 





Under 2 years of age 5167 | 20and 30 1108] 60 and 70 1559 | 100 - 1 
Between 2 and 5 1733 }30and 40 1601] 70 and 80 1211 | 10) “ 1 
5 and 10 604 | 40 and 50 «1751 | 80 and 90 489 | 102 - l 
10 and 20 526 | 50 and 60 1606|90and 100 61 | 109 - 2 
Decreased in the Burials this year 973, ——~ | 113 - 1 

Unrversat Maa. Vou. XX. s U) 
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ACADEMY of Gottingen > the, proceedings 
of, 401 

Accident, dreadful, 518 

Act for the relief of. insolvent debtors in 
England, abstracts of the, 95, 377 

Act relating tothe splitting and dividing 
the interest in houses aud lands among 
voters for menibers to serve in parlia- 
ment, abstract of the, 192. . 

Act for altering, explaining, and amend- 
ing the act for granting stamp duties on 
re-issuable gers x! notes, abstract 
of the, 267 

Act for better enabling the commission- 
ers of stamps to give relief in cases of 
spoiled stamps, and to remit penalties, 
&c.—abstract of the, 443 

Aérolites, the certainty of, 232 

African Institution, the, proceedings of, 
143 

Agues and fevers, liability ¢ persons to, 
149 

Ameriea, a Welch colony in, on the exist- 
ence of, 5 

operations of the British army 
in, 163, 242, 322, 505 

American coast, burning of towns, &c, on 
the, 82 








torpedos, account of, 162 

Analogies, dramatic, 181 

Anecdotes, of Dr. Goldsmith, 42—-Berna- 
dotte, 125—Rev. Mr. Reynolds, 220— 
Caleb Whiteford, 395—-Dr. Bernard, 
396—Gen. Moreau and Bernadette, 470 


. 


Bacon, Lord, cause of his death, 389 

Bakers, mealmen, &e. malpractices of, 
249, 333 

Balloon (Mr. Sadler’s), ascension of, at 
Nottingham, 436, 518 

Baretti and Gen. Lee, letters from, to the 
Earl of Charlemont, 370 

Barham, Lord, death of, 79 

Barley break, description of this ancient 
amusement, 388 

Barlow, Mr. Joel, short account of, 461 

Barrels, mode of cleaning, 231° 

Beckford, Mr. short account of, 367 

Bedfordshire, occurrences in, 83, 346 

Bees, on worms in, 142 

Belfast, account of the town and neigh- 
bourhood * its state of society, man- 
ners, &c. 24 

Bells, number of peals of, in England, 
with all the great Toms, 428 

Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, on an 
omission in, 3 

Bernadotte, election of, as Crown Prince 
of Sweden, 19, 122 

anecdotes of, 125, 470, 481 

Berezina, dreadful passage of the French 
over the, 206—Further account, 452 

Bigamy and pauperism, curious case of, 85 

Bill of mortality, monthly, 86, 174, 262, 
350, 4338, 521 








, annual, 521 . 
Biographical account of the Rev. Dr, 
Maskelyne, astronomer royal, 9, 104 
anecdotes of Ben Jonson, 





—Dr. Hutton, 481 

Anticipation of Marginal Notes on the 
Declaration of Government respecting 
America, review of, 49 

Ardennes, on the discovery of pearls in 
the streams of, 95. 

Argus, American sloop, eapture of, 169 

** Aroint thee Witch,” on the expression, 3 

Armenian literature, progress of, 406 

Arts and sciences, improvements in, and 
notices relating to, 56, 146, 230, 318, 
406, 497 

Ash-Wednesday, ancient mode of com- 
memorating, at court, 387 

Asparagus for winter, method of preserv- 
ing, 319 

Astrological inquiries, curious, propound- 
ed to Wm. Lilly, 363 

Austria, political state of, 245, 327 


Butler, Shakspeare, Spenser, Cowley, 
&e. hitherto unpublished, 290 

Black-lead or wad-mines, in Cumberland, 
account of the, 359, 448 

Bonaparte, forces of, recommence hosti- 
lities at Lauenburgh, 160—Defeated in 
Silesia and Bohemia, 238—Attack of 
the allies on Dresden, 239—Crown 
Priace penetrates into Saxony, 242—~ 
Defeat of the whole of the combined 
forces of Bonaparte, 412—-Germany 
again free, 414 

Books, new, notices relating to, 54, 145, 
229, 316, 404, 496 

» published in July, 68-rAug. 
167—Sept. 250--Oct. 335—-Nov, 419-~ 
Dec. 5097 

Bosville, Mr. short account of, 456—-His 
death, 512 
3U2 
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Bo vels, constipation of the, a remedy for, 
231 

Boxer, British sloop, capture of, 333 

Boy, deaf and blind, singular account of, 
231 

Brandy, inveterate use of, among the 
Finns, 299 

Brewing, important discoveries in, 435 

Brick-earth, observations on this valuable 

article, 197 [538 
Britannia, origin of, on our copper coin, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the, 
progress of, 403 

Brothers, two, curious invention of, 346 

Burdett, Sir F. short account of, as con- 
nected with the late Mr. Tooke, 455 

Burdon, Mr. remarks of, on the intended 
improvements of the metropolis, 191, 
307, 355 

Butler, Mr. Samuel, biographical anec- 
dotes of, 292 


Cwsar’s camp on the Rhine ascertained, 
401 

Cambridgeshire, occurrences in, 432 

Canal, dock, fire-office, water-works, and 
other commercial concerns, monthly 

- prices of shares, 87,175, 263,351, 439, 
520 

Canals, on the utility, strueture, and ma- 
nagement of, 182 

Carp, method of increasing, 318 

Cauliflowers, saving mode of cutting, 319 

Chandos, Duchess of, her death, 80 

Chateaubriaud, M. instance of the credu- 

. lity of, 232 

Chesapeake, American frigate, capture 
of, #1 

Chillingworth, Dr. biographical anecdotes 
of, 291 

Chinese, on the, 94 

Christians of St.John, existence of this 
sect, 407 

Coates, Rev. C. death of, 256 

Conflict, a, description of, in verse, 492 

Conscription law, French, account of, 303 

Conversations at Wimbledon, 38 

Corn, monthly return of the prices of, 87, 
175; 263, 351, 439, 521 

Cornwall, occurrences in, 517 

Cotton stufis, mode of colouring, 407 

County Surveys, 97, 193, 268, 356, 444 

Covent Garden theatre, account of the 
new alterations and embellishments, 324 

» performanees at, 





325,411 





» singular robbe- 
ries at, 339 

Cowley, Abraham, biographical anecdotes 
of, 293 , 

Criticism, original,—Millard’s New Poc- 
ket Cyclopeedia, 48—Tyson’s Brief His- 
torical View of the Decline of the Com- 
merce of Nations, ib.—Anticipation of 
Marginal Notes on the Declaration of 


INDEX. 


Government respecting America, ib.— 
The Mourning Wreath, 136—Roberts’s 
Rose and Emily, or Sketches of Youth, 
140—Northcoie’s Memoirs of Sir Jushna 
Reynolds, 218, 311, 394,482—Dr. Gir- 
dlestone on General Lee’s Claim to be 
Junius, 308—Gwilliam’s Campaign, a 
Poem, 391 

Crosby, Mr. Ald. Ron account of, 367 

Croup, the, how to cure, 408 

Crown Prince of Sweden, the, Madame de 
Stael’s dedication to, 116 

—— address of, to 





Bonaparte, 426 

Cumberland, black-lead or wad-mines in, 
account of, 359, 448 

—_——— occurrences in, 432 

Customs, ancient, prevalent in Northum- 
berland, account of, 202, 280, 373 


Davy, Sir H. short account of, 460 
Declaration of the allied powers to Bona 
parte, 501 ; 


_ Denmark, political state of, 66 





» account of, 321 

Derbyshire, occurrences in, 346 

De Rolle, Baron, death of, 258 

Devonshire, occurrences in, 259, 433 

Digestion, causes of, 142 

Divorce, law of, observations upon its pre- 
sent system, 265, 358, 441 

Dramatic Analogies, 181 

Drontheim, account of, with a deseription 
of its inhabitants, 208 

Drury-lane theatre, performances at, 325, 
409, 499 


Earthquake, an, shock of, at Stamford, 
347 

East India Company’s charter, particulars 
of, 165 

East Indies, intelligence from, 344, 429 

Empress of France, the, address of, to the 
senate, 326—Reply.of, to the minister 
of war, 503 

Engineers, on the importance of geology 
to, 29, 108 

Epigram, 141 

Erskine, Lord, short account of, 455 

Essex, occurrences in, 433 

Eulogy to the memory of the late Gran- 
ville Sharp, Esq. 51 

Executions, 174, 432, 433 


Fete, grand, at Vauxhall, aecount ofthe, 
71 / 

Female beauty, an extract from the poem 
of The Giaour, 401 , 

Filter, new, for purifying water, 320 

Vinch, Lady C. death ef, 170 

Finns, reflections on the inveterate use of 
brandy among the, 299 

Fire-escape, a, used at Geneva, 234 

First lpressions, or Trade in the West, 
a néw comedy, 409 
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Foreign events, 342 

Frailty of Love, a poem, 400 

France, political state of, inclading de- 
tails of its armies, 65, 160, 243, 325, 
416,503 

, real state of, civil and military, 





146 

French National Institute, the, proceed- 
ings of; 142 

conscription law, account of, 303 

humanity, instance of, 345 

prisoners, effects of irritation 
among, occasioned by close confine- 
meut, 84, 350 

Fragment, a, in verse, 494 











Gazette intelligence, 60, 80, 82, 238, 248, 
330, 337, 412, 414, 424 


‘Geddes, Dr. short account of, 453 | 


Geology, the’ great importance of, to 
owners of estates, engineers, &c. 29, 108 

Germany, operations of the contending 
armies in, 329, 334, 411, 501 

) dreadful inuudations in, 427 

Giaour, the, extracts from this poem, 224, 
400, 401 

Girdlestone, Dr. on Gen. Lee’s Claim to 
be Junius, review of, 308 

Gleaner, the,—Punishment of a Russian 
murderer, 45—Portuguese mode of mi- 
litary promotion, 46—France under the 
ancient governmeat, ib.-—Butcher’s 
meat in Spain, 47—History of Swizos- 
low and the beautiful Stephania, ib.— 
Ancient mode of commemorating Ash- 
Wednesday at court, 387—Origin of 
Britannia on our copper coin, 388— 
Portrait of Bektwer, ib—Angels, ib.— 
Venice, ib.—Barley break, ib.—Death 
of Lord Bacon, 389—Domestic habits 
of the stork, ib.—Religious fortune- 
telling, ib.—-Oranje Booven! 481-— 
Anecdote of Dr.Hutton, ib.—Liberality 
of an English Lord, ib.—Female reso- 
lution, ib.—Fides carbonaria, ih.—In- 
fantine simplicity, ib.—-Diplomatic 
embarrassment, 482—A hint to Bible 
societies, ib. 

Gloucestershire, occurrences in, 519 

Glynn, Mr. Serjeant, short account of, 367 

Gold and silver, prices of, 170,511 

Goldsmith, Dr. anecdotes of, 42 

Gooseberries, extraordinary size of some, 
as) 

Gottenburg, account of, its population, 
dinners, houses, currency, &¢. 198, 271 

Grey, Lady Jane, interesting account of, 
212 

Guineas, seizure of a quantity of, 248 

Gum arabic, on the extraction of sugar 
from, 94 : 





Hainault scythe, the, description of, 260 
Hampshire, occurrences in, 260, 433, 518 
Hanever restored to England, 419 
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Hay, Capt. death of, 79 

Herbert, Lord, and Mr. George Herbert, 
biographical anecdotes of, 294 

Hermit (Parnell’s), extract from a rare 
book, containing the original idea of 
that poem, 131 

Hertfordshire, general description of, 356, 
444 


525 


» occurrences in, 433 

Highgate archway, description of, 320 

Historical Chronicle,’ 71, 169, 252, 337, 
422, 518 

Hobbes, Mr. Thomas, life of, curious par- 
ticulars in the, 476 

Holland, counter-revolution in, 414— 
French authorities deposed at thé 
Hague, 415—Invitation of the Prince 
of Orange, ib.—His departure, with a 
body of Guards, 416—-Observations 
upon its present state, 504 

Hot-houses, improved method of erecting, 
58 

Huntington, Wm. the celebrated preacher, 
death of, 79 

Huntingdonshire, occurrences in, 433 





IHusion, or the Trances of Nourjahad, a 
new melo-drama, 499 

Insolvent debtor’s act, abstracts of the, 95, 
377 

Invisible Bridegroom, the, a new farcé, 
411 

Intermarriage, singular, 345 

Inundations, dreadful, in Germany, 427 

Ireland, occurrences in, 488 

Iron-moulds, method of removing, 59 

Johnson, Dr. suggestions for a life of, 266 

Jonson, Ben, biographical anedotes of, 295 

Junius, conversations respecting, 56 

, Gen. Lee’s Claim to be, Dr. Gir- 

dlestone on, review of, 308 





Kent, occurrences in, 84, 171, 347, 434 
Knouting in Russia, 45 


Lancasterian Institution, the, progress of, 
227 

Language, figurative, use and origin of, 
495 

Legislative Recorder, the, 95, 192, 267, 
443 

Leicestershire, occurrences in, 84, 174, 
435 

Lightning, stroke of, remarkable effect 
produced by, 496 

Lilly, Wm. curious astrological inquiries 
propounded to, 363 

Lincolnshire, occurrences in, 84, 347 

Lion hunt, account of, 344 

Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, proceedings of, 495 

Lip, under, restoration of the, 148 

London, short account of, 100 . 

Lord Mayor's day, accouiit of; 428 

‘Lyceum Theatre, performfnces at, 158 
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Mackintosh, Sir J. short account of, 461 

Man of Woe, the, a poem, 140 

Marriage, a, consultation relative to the 
probability of, 363 

Mary-le-bone park, plan of the intended 
improvements connected with, 14, 113 
—Remarks on, by Mr. Burdon, 191, 
307, 355 

Memoirs of the late Rev. H. Worthington, 
150—Granville Sharp, Esq. 234—H. J, 
Pye, Esq. poet-laureat, 322 

Meteorology, improvement in, 233 

Metropelis, the, intended improvements 
in, 14, 113 

Middlesex, occurrences in, 85 

general account of, 99, 193, 





268 

Milford Haven, a general quarantine 
establishment, 350 

Militia volunteering bill, new, 426 

Millard’s New Pocket Cyclopeedia, review 
of, 49 

Miller and his Men, the, a new meio- 
drama, 325 

Mischief, most serious, fortunate disco- 
very of, 174 

Moore, Aun, the fasting impostor, depar- 
ture of, from Tutbury, 348 

Moreau, Gen. death of, 244 

a anecdote of, 470 

Madame, letter from the Empe- 
ror of Russia to, 345 

Morris, Mr. R. short account of, 369 

Moscow, devastation of, by the French, 
274 











retreat of the French army from, 
383 

Mourning Wreath, the, review of, 136 

Murder of Caerlaveruc, an ancient Scot- 
tish ballad, 225 ; 

Murder, extraordinary cases of, 171, 184, 
437, 438, 513 

Murray, Sir John, retreat of, in Spain, 161 


National Vaccine Establishment —-Ac- 
count of the evils attending the small- 
pox in New Spain, 142 

Naval actions, gallant, 81, 169, 337 

Nicholson, trial of, for the murder of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bonar, 171 

Norfolk, occurrences in, 85, 435 

Northamptonshire, occurrences in, 85, 
174 

Northcote’s Memoirs of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, review of, 218, 511, 394, 482 

Northumberland, ancient customs preva- 
lent in, account of, 202, 280, 373 

Norway, expedition of Col. G. Sinclair to, 
interesting particulars of the, 461 

Nottinghamshire, occurrences in, 85, 260, 
348, 436,518 


Obituary,—Bishop of Ossory, 72——Dr. Fo- 
thergill, 79—Count Zenzendorf, ib.— 
Capt. G. Hayy ib.—-W. Huntington, ib. 


—Capt. Waters, ib—Lord Barham, ib. 
—Lord Vernon, 80—Duchess of Chan- 
dos, ib.—Mrs. M. Philpott, ib.—Rev. R. 
Birch, ib.—Susannah Bolton, ib.—Mr. 
H. Neal, ib.—Mr. Edw. Barrow, ib.— 
T. H. Sheridan, Esq. 170, 342—Lady 
C. Finch, 170—Mr. Wm. Close, ib.— 
Rev. C. Coates, 171, 256—Mrs. Bolland, 
171—Captain O’Byrne, ib.—Baron De 
Rolle, 257—-Mrs. Christopher, 258— 
Rev. J. Simpson, ib.—B. A. Goldsmid, 
Esq. 259—Lord Craig, ib——Mrs. M. 
Aust, ib—Mr. E. Pugh, ib.—Mr. J. 
Wyatt, the architect, 342—Gen. Sir H. 
Burrard, ib.—Mrs. Mary Dayis, ib— 
Greatry, the musical composer, ib.— 
Rev. F. Stone, 429—Meyer, the Jew 
banker, 430—Lord Muncaster, ib.— 
T. Becket, ib.—Sir W.G. Fairfax, ib. 
—H. Reynolds, 431—Sir B, C. Mere- 
dith, ib.—-Lieut. Maguire, ib,—Mr. 
Skerrington, ib—Mr. W. Clarke, ib. 
—Bishop of Peterborough, ib,—Miss 
Evans, ib.—J. Jackson, ib.—R. Stimp- 
son, ib.—Col. Bosyille, 512—Rev. 5S, 
Palmer, ib.—J. Robinson, ib.—J. Gre- 
gory, Esq. ib.—-Mr. Cabourn, ib. 

Oliver, Mr. short account of, 369 

Opera-house, the, closing of, 170 

Orange Boven, a new performance, 500 

Ossory, Bishop of, his death, 72 

Ox-gall, concentrated, process for prepa- 
ring, 233 

Paine, Mr. T. vindication of Mr. W. Whis- 
ton, from the aspersions of, 89 

- short account of, 460 

Painting, the independence of, on poetry, 
117 

Palemon, Cardinal Bembo, and Pope, imi- 
tations of, 180 

Parliament, proceedings in, 75, 417, 422 

Parnell’s Hermit, extract from a rare book, 
containing the original idea of that 
poem, 131 

Pearls, the discovery of, in the streams of 
Ardennes, 95 

Pedestrianism, feats of, 347, 348 

Peterborough, Bishop of, bis death, 431 

Pitt, Mr. not dead, singular account of, 
252 

Plants, how to preserve, 148 

Poet-laureats, accurate list of, 323 

Poetry, the independence of painting on, 
117 








=, original and selected,—The Shan- 
non and Chesapeake, a new song, 50— 
On the Advance of the Russians into 
Germany, ib.—Eulogy to the Memory 
of G. Sharp, Esq. 51—Vittoria, 52—- 
The Man of Woe, 140—Epigram, 141 
—Lines from Lord Byron’s m of 
The Giaour, 224—Murder of Caerlave- 
roc, 225—The Wild Rose, 315—Verses 
to a Robin Red-breast, 316—The Frail- 
ty of Love, 40@—Female Beauty, 401 
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Description of a Conflict, 492—A 
Fragment, 493 

Poets and prose writers, our ancient, on 
the works of, 177 

Police, cases of, 248, 339, 441 

Politicians of the old school, 367 

» Modern, 455 

Porson, Professor, short account of, 458 

Portuguese mode of military promotion, 
46 

Potatoe cheese, French mode of making, 
57 

Pofatoes, extraction of sugar from, 94 

Potsdam, account of, 470 

Prince of Orange, the, embarkation of, 
for Holland, 422 

Regent, the, letter of, to Lord 
Wellington, 166—Speeches of, at the 
prorogation and the opening of parlia- 
ment, 77, 422 

Provincial Occurrences, 83,171, 259, 346, 
432,517 

Prussia, operations of the armies of, 328 

Public Affairs, state of, for July, 60—Au- 
gust, 160—September, 238—October, 
325—November, 411—December, 501 

Pye, Henry James, Esq. poct-laureat, me- 
moirs of, 322 

Pyrenees, the, battles in, accounts of, 
162, 246 





Religious fortwne-telling, 389 

Respiration and animal heat, on, 495 

Retreat of the Frénch army from Moscow, 
383 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, memoirs of, 218, 
311, 394, 482 

Rhodes, T. trial of, for murder, 513 

Robberies, various, 339, 433, 438 

Robbery, consultation on a, 364 

Robert’s Rose and Emily, review of, 140 

Roman altar, a discovery of, 320 

Royal Society, the, proceedings of, 54, 
494 

Russia, operations of the armies of, 65, 
160, 238 


- 


Sacrifices, on the institution and nature 
of, 463 

Scaffold, tensporary, for house-building, 
319 

Schooner, a, explosion of, 343 

Scotland, occurrences in, 86, 350 

Septennary division of time, and tlte sab- 
bath, on the, 365 

Serpent, species of a, supposed to have 
been extinct, lately found, 149 

—-—, monstrous, destruction of, 429 

Shakspeare, biographical anecdotes of, 297 

Beryl ro Chesapeake, the, a new 
song, 

Sharp sod Flat, a new farce, 159 


Sharp, Granville, Esq. eulogy to the me- —— 


mory of, 51 


E X. 527 


Sharp, Granville, Esq. memoirs of, 234 

Sheridan, T. H. Fsq. death of, 170,342 

Shropshire, occurrences in, 86, 260 

Sicily, political state of, 67 

Sierra Leone, settlement at, account of, 
143 

Silk, method. of boiling, 320 

Simpson, Rey. J. death of,. 258 

Sinclair, Col. George, account of his expe- 
dition to Norway, 464 

Small-pox, the, introduction, progress, 
and termination of, in New Spain, 142 

Soap, substitute for, 231 

Society of Arts, account of this institution; 
313 





——, proceedings of, 53 

Semnemaneliinn, occurrences in, 261, 348, 

Spain, details of the operations of the Bri- 
tish and allied armies in, 60, 161, 241, 
246, 331; 417, 424, 505, 508 

Speaker, the, speech of, at the prorogation 
of parliament, 76 

Spenser, Mr. Edmund, biographical anec- 
dotes of, 298 

Stael-Holstein, Madame de, on suicide, 
33—Dedication of, to the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, 116—OnVienna, and the 
state of society there, 466 

Staffordshire, occurrences in, 262, 348 

Stockholm, Royal Academy of, proceed- 
ings of, 228 

Stocks, prices of, 88, 176, 264,352, 440, 
522 


Stone, the, cure for, 54 

substituted for flour, 347 

Rey. F. death of, 429 

Stones falling from the clouds, certainty 
of, 232 

Stork, the, domestic habits of, 389 

St. Sebastian, surrender of, 255 

Suffolk, occurrences in, 262, 436 

Sugar, extraction of, from potatoes, 94 

Suicide, on, 33 

Sussex, occurrences in,.86, 437 

Sweden, political state of, including de-. 
tails of the operations of the army, 66 

—_——, account of the revolution in, the 
election of Bernadotte as Crown Prince, 
with anecdotes of him, and his charac- 
ter delineated, 19, 122 ‘ 

Swizoslow, and the beautiful Stephania, 
history of, 47 








Tailors’ extraordiuary claims upon cab- 
bage, 341, 428 

Theatrical Recorder, the, 159, 324, 409, 
499 

Thunder storm, account of a, 437 

Time, septennary division of, and the 
sabbath, 365 

Tooke, John Horne, opinions of, upon 
many subjects of literature, politics, &e. 


38 
, the early life of, 127 
"last fiioiments of, 235 
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Tooke, John Horne, contemporary cha- 
racters of, 366, 455 

Tooth-ache, hew to prevent, 231 

Torpedos, account of, 343 

Toulmin, Dr. on an omissjon in Beloe’s 
Anecdotes of Literature, 3 

. his vindicatiomof Mr. Wm. 
Whiston from the aspersions of Mr. T. 
Paine, 89 

Townsend, Rev. J. on the importance of 
geology, 29, 108 





on the utility, struc- 
ture, and management of canals, 182 
on the septennary di- 
vision of time, and the sabbath, 365 
on the nature and in- 
stitution of sacrifices, 463 











Townsend, Mr. Ald. short account of, 368 ; 


Transactions of Learned Societies, 53, 142, 
227, 401, 494 

Trial, curious, 261 

Trinity doctrine bill, observations on, 165 

Tyson’s Brief Historical View of. the 
Causes of the Decline of the. Commerce 
of Nations, review of, 493 

Tythes, important decision respecting, 433 


Ugalino, Count, the famous picture: of, 
description of, 397 

Valley of Refuge, the, 179 

Vapour or shower-bath, description of, 53 

Varieties, literary and philosophical, 54, 
145, 229, 316, 404, 496 

Vauxhall, grand féte at, account of, 71 

Vernon, Lord, death of, 80 

Verses ‘to a Robin Red-breast, 316 

Viceroy of Italy, the, two intercepted let- 
ters from, 385 

Vinzingorode, General Baron, rescue of, 
from the French, 205 


Vittoria, battle of, 60 


Vienna, and the state of society there, 466 


Wad-mines in Cumberland, account of, 


359,448 

Wakefield, Gilbert, short account of, “458 

Wales, occurrences in, 350 

Waltz, the, a new operatic piece, 160 

Warner, Dr. short account of, 370 

Wars between England and France, ae- 
count of, 233 

Warwickshire, occurrences in, 437 

Webb, Mr. active benevolence of, 260 

Welch colony in America, on the exist- 
ence of a, 5 

Wellington, Lord, victory of at Vittoria, 
66—Geheral action in the passes of the 
Pyrenees, 162, 246—Surrender of Fort 
St. Sebastian, 255—Entrance of the 
British troops.into France, 33 1—~Defeat 
of the enemy at St. Jean de Luz, and 
near Bayonne, 424, 507 

Wheat, transplanted, extraordinary in- 
crease from, 432 

Whiston, Mr. Wim. vindication of, from 
the aspersions of Mr. Paine, 89 


“Who’s to Have Her? a new musical farce, 


~ 410 

Wild Rose, the, verses to, 315 

Wimbledon, conversations at, 38 

Winds mostly prevalent in London, 101 

Wood, Mr.'Anthony, letter to, 290 

Wodllensand silks, mode of colouring, 408 

Worcestershire, occurrences in, 174 

Worms in bees, on, 142 

Wright, Mr. and the non-resident clergy, 
512 


Yorkshire, occurrences in, 86, 349, 437 
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